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SERTORIUS. 

IT is not at all aftonifliing, that fortune, in the ^a-^: 
riery of her motions through a courfe of numbcr- 
Icfs ages, happens often to hit upon the fame poihr^ 
and to produce events perfcftly fimilar. For, if the 
number of events be infinite, fortune may eafily fur- 
ni(h herfelf with parallels in fuch abundance of matter t 
if their number be limited, there muft neceffarily be a 
return of the fame occurrences, when the whole is run 
through. 

Some there are, who take a pleafure in GolletH^ing 
thofe accidents and advcntifrcs they have met with in 
hiftory or converfation, which have fuch a charader- 
iftical likenefs, as to appear the effects of reafon and 
forefight. For .example, there were twq eminent per- 
fons of the name of Attis *, the one a Syrian, the 

* Paaianlas, in his Achaics^ mentions one Attis cr Attes, the 
fen of Calaus the Phrygian, who introduced the wordiip of the 
mother of the gods among the Lydians. He was himfeif under a 
natural incapacity of having children, and therefore he might poI- 
£h\y be the firft who propolcd that all the priells of that godilt-fs 
(i)ouId be cutiuchs. Paufanias adds, that Jupiter, dirpleafcd r^c 
his being fo great a favourite with her, fent a boar, which r.i- 
vr.ged the Hclds, and flew Attis, as well as many of the Lydiaiu-. 
We know nothing of any other Atti*:. 
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i PLUTARCH^s LIVES. 

t)ther an Arcadian, who were both killed by a boair. 
There wcve two A£t»ins, one of which was torn in 
pieces by his dogs, and the other by his Ipvers *• Of 
the two Scipios, one conquered Carthage, and the 
other detnolilhcd it. Troy was taken three times i 
the firft time by Hercules, on account of LaomedonV; 
horfes ; the fecond time, by Agamemnon, through 
means of the f wooden horfe ^ the third, by Charide* 
mus, a horfe happening to ftand in the way, and hin* 
tiering the Trcgans from Shutting the gates fo quickly 
as they Ihould have done. There are two cities that 
bear the names of the moft odoriferous plants^ X ^^ 
and Smjma^ Violet and Xtyrrb^ and Homer is faid to 
have been born in the one, and to have died in the 
other. To diefe inftances we may add, that fome of 
the generals who have been the greatefl: warriors, and 
have exerted their capacity for ftratagem in the moft 
fuccefsful manner, have had but one eye ; I mean Phi-> 
lip, Antigonus, Hannibal, and Sertorius, whole life 
we are now going to write. A man, whofe condu£fc 
with refpe^l to women, was preferaUe to that of 
iPhiKp, whtf was more faithful to his friends than An- 
tigonus, and inore humane to his enemies than Han- 
nibal \ but, though he wte inferior to none of them in 
capacity, he fell ftiort of them ail In fiiccefs. Fortune, 
indeed, was ever more cruel to him than his moft in- 
veterate and avowed enemies \ yet he (hewed himfelf d 
march for Meteilus in experience, for Pompey in noble 
daring, for Sylla in his vidories, nay, iot the whole 
Roman people in power i and was all the while an 
txile and fqjouhier among Barbarians. 

* hdixon the Ton of Aiiftcu9» was torn in preces by his otvtt 
dogSy and Adbeon the Ton of Melifiusv by the Bacchiadx. See 
she Scholiift upon Apollonius, Book IV. 

f Thc{e arc all wooden inftanoes of events being under the- 
guidance of an intelligent Being. Nay, they are fuch puerilities 
4i6 Tixnieus himfelf fcarce ever gave into. 

X Some fuppofe los to have l^en an ifland rather than a town. 
JBut if it was an tiland, there might be ii town in it of the iamii 
Kameii whidi was gfiea the cafe ki the {Sfcek iiianvlsv . 

The 



S E R T O R I U S. 3 

The Grecian general who, we think, moft relemblcs 
lam, is Eemenes of * Cardia. Both of them excelled 
in point of gmeralfliip; in all the art of flratagem, as; 
well as courage^ Both were banilhed their own coun- 
tries, and commanded armies in others. And botii 
Jiad to contend with fortune, who perfecuted them fo 
violently, that at laft they were afTafiinaced through 
the treachery of thofe very perfbns whom they had 
often 4ed to vidory • 

Quintus Setrorius was of a refpedafale family in the 
town of Nurfia, and country of the Sabines. Having 
loft bis father when a child, be had a liberal education 
given him by his mother, whom on that account he 
always loved with the greateft tendemefs. Her name 
was Rhea. He was fufficiently qualified to fpeak in a 
court of juftice, and by bis abilities that way gained 
ibme incereft, when but a youtli, in Rome itfe}f« But 
his greater talents for the camp, and his fuccdis as a 
ibidier, turned his ambition into that channel. 

He made his firft campaign under f Caspio, when 
the Cimbri and Teutones brmce into Gaul. The Ro* 
mans fought a battle, in which their behaviour wat 
but indifferent, and they were put to the rout. On 
this occafion Sertorius loft his horie, and received 
many woimds himfirlf, yet he fwam tbc river Rhone, 
armed as he was with his breaft-plate and fhield, it\ 
fpite of the violence of the torrent. Such was his 
ilrength of body, and ib much had he improved that 
ftrength by exercife. 

The fame enemy came on a fecond time with fuch 
prodigious numbers, anil fuch dreadful menaces, thai 
it was difBcult to prevail with a Roman to keep his 
poft, or to obey bis general. Marius had then the 

■ 

^ IntheThraciaQ Cherfonefas. 

t In the printed text it is Safh ; bat two manufcripts ^ve us 
C4efh. And it certainly was Q^ Servillus Ca;^ io, who, with the 
conTttl Cn. Malllas, was defeated by theCimbn in the fourth year 
of the hundred and fixty*eighth Olympiad, a httn4red and three 
yean Jbefofv the Chriftiaa «ra. 

B 2 com* 



"4 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

cojr.rrr.nd, .and Scrtorius ofiFcied his fervicc to no aa a 
Ipy, and bring lum an actounc ot the enemy. Pur this 
|)urpofe he took a.Gaiilifli habit, and having learn: as 
much cf the language as might fufiice for common ad- 
clrefs, he mingled with the Barbarians. When he had 
Icen and heard enough to let him into the meafures 
they were taking, he returned toMarius, who ho- 
noured him with the eftabiiflied rewards of valour. 
And during that whole war, he gave I'uch proofs of his 
courage and capaciry, as raifed him to ditlindion, and 
pejrfedtly gained him the confidence of his general. 

After the war with the Cimbri andTeiitones, he was 
fent as a legionary tribune, under Didius, into Spain, 
and took up his winter quarters in * Caftulo, a city of 
the Celtiberians. The foldiers living in great plenty, 
behaved in an infolent and diforderly manner, and 
cjmmonly drank to intoxication. The Barbarians ^ 
feeing this, held them in contempt ; and one nigbt 
having got afiiftahcc from their neighbours the i* Gy» 
rifoenians, they entered the houfes where they were 
quartered, and put them to the fword, Sertorius, 
with a few more, having, found means to efcapc, fallied 
out and collected all that had got out of the hands of 
the Barbarians. Then be marched round the town^ 
and finding the gate open at which the Gyrifoenians. 
had been privately admitted, he entered ; but took 
care not to commit the fame error they had done. He 
placed a guard there, made hfmfelf mafter of all quar- 
ters of the town, and flew ajl the inhabitants who were 
able to bear arms. After this execution, he ordered 
his foldiers to lay alide their own arms and clothes, 
find take thofe of the Barbarians, and to follow him in 
that form to the city of the Gyrifoenians* The people, 
deceived by the fuics cf armour and habits they were 
acquainted with, opened their gates, and fallied forth, 

• A town of New Cr.ftilc, on the confines of Andalufia. 

t The Gyrifccnir.ns being a people whom we know nothing of. 
It lias been conjcflured that we iliculd read Qrijians^ The Ori- 
jimRs were cf th;it diilrlft, Sec Ceilarifis% 
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la expectation of meeting their friends and fellow- 
citizens in all the joy of fucccfs. The confequence of 
which was, that the grearefl: part of them were cut in 
pieces at the gates : the rcll furrendercd, and were fjld. 
as (laves. 

By this manoeuvre, the name of Sertorius b?came 
famous in Spain ; and upon his return to Rome he was 
appointed quasftor in the Cifalpinc Gaul. That ap- 
pointment was a very feafonable one; for, the Marian 
v/ar foon breaking our, and Sertorius being employed 
to levy troops and to provide arms, he proceeded in 
that commifGon with fuch expedition and adViviry, 
thar» while efreminacy and fiipinenefs were fpreading 
among the reft of the Roman youth^ he was confidcrcci 
as a man of fpirit and enterprize. 

Nor did his martial intrepidity abate, when he ar-i 
rived at the degree of gencraU His perfonal exploits 
were ftill great, and he faced danger in the moft fear- 
kfs manner ; in confequence of which he had one of 
his eyes ftruck out. This, however, he always gloried 
in. He faid, others did not always carry about with 
them the honourable badges of their valour, but fome- 
times laid afide their chains, their truncheons, and 
coronets ; while he had perpetually the evidences of 
his bravery about him, and thofe who faw his misfor* 
tunc, at the fame time beheld his courage. The 
people, too, treated him with the higheft refpeft. 
When he entered the theatre, they received him with 
the loudeft plaudits and acclamations : an honour 
which officers diftinguiJhed for their age and atchieve- 
ments did noteafil^y obtain'. 

Yet when he flood for the office of tribune of the 
people, he loft it through the oppoGtion of Sylla's 
fi&ion; which was the chief caufe qf his perpetual 
enmity againft Sylla. When Marius was overpowered 
by Sylla^ and fled for his life, and Sylla was gone lo 
carry on the war againft Mithridates, Odavius, one 
of the confuls, remained in Sylla*s intert-ft-, but 
Cinaa, the other c;;nful, whofe temper was reftlefs and 

B 3 feditiousit 



6 PLUTARCH^s LIVES. 

fcdicious, endeavoured to revire the Onking h&wtk 
of Marius. Sercdrius joined the latter; the rather 
becaufe he perceived that Odavius did not a£b 
With vigour, and that he diftrufted the friends of 
Marius. 

Some time after, a gieat battle was foujght by the 
confuls in the Fsrumj m which Oftavius was viftorious^ 
dnd Cinna and Sertortus having loft not much lefsthack 
ten thoufand men, were forced to fly. But, as there 
was a number of troops fcattered up aiad down in Italy^ 
they gained them by promifes, and with that addition 
found themfelv'es able to make head againft 0£taviu3; 
again. At the fame time Marius ariived from Africa, 
dnd offered to range himfelf under the banners* of 
Cinna, as a private man under the conful. The 
officers were of opinion that they ought to receive 
him ; only Sertorius oppofed it. Whether it was 
that he thought Cinna would not pay fo much atten- 
tion to him, when he had a man of fo much greater 
name, as a general, in his army ) or whether he feared^ 
the cruelty of Marius would throw all their affairs inta 
confufion again ; as he indulged bis relentments with- 
out any regard to juftisce or moderation whenever he 
had the advantage. He remonftrated, that as they 
were already fuperior to the enemy, they had not 
much left to do ; but if they admitted Marius among 
them, he would rob them of all the honour and the 
power at the fame time, for he could not endure an 
aifociate in command, and was treacherous in every 
thing where his own intereft was concerned. 

Cinna anfwered, that the fentiments of Sertorius 
were perfeftly right, but that he waa afliamed, and 
indeed knew not how to rejeft Marius, when he had 
invited him to take a pan in the dire6Kon t>f affairs. 
Sertorius replied, •* I imagined that Marius had come 
** of his own accord into Italy, and pointed out tcx 
*' you what in that cafe was moft expedient for you to 
** do : bur, as he came Utpon vour invitation, you 

•^ fhouW 
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^ ihoold not have * deliberated a moment whether he 
^ wai to be admitted or« not. You. ihould have re* 
^ cdved him immediately^ Tfuc honouri leaves no 
^* nxMn forrdoubc and hefi|9tion«** 

Cinna ihen fent for Marius s and xht forces being 
divided into three parts, each of thf fe three great of- 
ficers had a. command... When the war was over,, 
Cinna and Marius gave into every kind of infolence- 
and cruelty. Sertorjus alpne neither put any man tot. 
death to glut his own revengp, nor committed any 
other outi:age : oq.the contu^, he reproached Mariua 
with his favage proceedingi, and applying to Cinna ia 
private, prevailed vmh him to make a more moderate 
u(c of his power. Ac laft, finding that the fhveS, 
whom Marius had admitted his ftllpw^ldiers, and 
afterwanly employed as the f guards of his tyranny^ 
were a ftipng am numerous body ^ wd that panly by^ 
order or permillioa of Marius, partly by their native, 
ferocityj, th(sy pipcec;ded to the greateft excefles, killing, 
thdr mad^rs, abufing their miftrefles, and violating 
tjbe children ; he coQcludecH that thefe outrages were 
infuppon^le, and Aot them all with arrows in their 
i;amp,. though iheMr number was not lefs than fouc 
ihodaiKL 

After the death of Marius, the aflalfioation of Cinn% 
that followed it, and the app6intment of voung Ma- 
rius to the confulfhip, contrary ta the will of Serto^* 
rius and the laws of Rome, Cacbo» Scipio, and Nor- 
banns carried on the war again0tSy 11a, now returned to^ 
Ifaly, but without any, fwcefs^ For fometimes the 
officers behayed in a^iQean and^daftardly manner^ and. 
ioofietimes the tnx)p&.defeoed in large bodies. In thia^ 
^ Sertoriu$.bq^ to think his prefence of no im«> 
(oitance, as.he um their af&irs under a miferable di-K 
teftion, and that perfons of the lead underftanding 
kad mod power. He was the more confirmed in thi& 

^ Qat dpIilKr^nt defciycrunt. T(ACIT. 

E 4 opinion^ 
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opinion, when Sylla, encatrped near Scipio, anci 
pmuHng him with carcflts, under pretence of an ap- 
proaching peace, was all il;e while corrupting hi? 
troops. Scrtorius advertifed Scipio of it feveral times, 
and told hiin what the event would be, bui he never 
lidened to hjrp. 

Then giving up Rome for loft, he retired with the 
titmoft e)fpediiion into Spain ; hoping, if he could get 
the government there into his hands, to ht able to af- 
ford proteflion to fuch of his friends as might be 
beaten in Italy. He met with dreadful ftorms on his 
way, and when he came to the mountains adjoining to 
Spain, the B.:rbarians infiftcd that he fliould pay toll, 
and purchafc his paflage over them. Thofe that at- 
tended him were fired with indignation, and thought 
ir an jnfufferable thing for a Roman proconful to pay 
toll to ftich a crew of Barbarians, But he made light 
of the feeming difgrace, and faid, '* Time w^s the 
** thing he purchafed, than which nothing in the world 
** could be more precious to a man engaged in gre^t 
*^ attempts.** He therefore fatisfied the demands of 
the Mountaineers, and pafled over into Spain without 
fofihg a moment. 

He found the country very populous, and abound* 
jng in youth fit for war, but at the fame time the 
people, opprefied by the avarice and rapacity of for- 
mer governors, were ill-difpofed towjjrd^ any Roman 
government whatever. To rem.ove this ayerfion, he 
tried to gain the better fort by his affable and obliging 
inanner, and the populace by lowering the taxes. ' But 
his excufing them from providing quarters for the Ibl- 
diers, was the moft agreeable meafure. For he or- 
dered his men to pafs the winter in tents without the 
walls, and he fet them the example. He did pot, 
J^owever, place his whole dependence upon the attach- 
rnent of the Barbarians. Whatever Romans had fer- 
tlf^d there, and were fir to bear arms, he incorporated 
v/jth his troops; he provided fuch a variety of wgr- 
I:]ve m,a(:hincs, and built fi;c:Ii a number of ftips, aa 

kept 
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kq>t the cities in awe : and though his addrefs was 
mild and gentle in pea(!e, he made himfelf formidable 
by his preparations for war. 

As foon as he was informed that Sylla had made 
himfelf mafter of Rome, and that the faftion of Ma- 
rius and Carbo was entirely fupprefled, he concluded 
that an army would foon be fent againft him under the 
condad of an able generaK For this reafon he fent 
Julius Salinator, with fix thoufand foot, to block.up 
the pafles of the Pyrenees. In a little time Caius An- 
nius arrived on the part of Sylla ^ and feeing it impof* 
DWe to diflodge Salinator, he fate down at the foot of 
the mountain, not knowing how to proceed. While 
he was in this perplexity, one Calpurnius, furnamed 
Lanarlus, aflTallinated Salinator, and his troops there- 
upon quitting the Pyrenees, Annius pafled them, eafily 
repuIHng with his great army the few that oppofed 
him. Sertorius, not being in a condition to give htm 
battle, retired with three thoufand men to New Car- 
thage ; where he embarked, and eroded over to Africa. 
The Maurufian coaft was the land he touched upon % 
and his men going on Ihore there to water, and not be- 
ing upon their guard, the Barbarians fell upon them, 
and killed a confiderable. number; fb that he was 
forced to make back for Spain. He found the coaAs 
guarded, and that it was impra6licable to make a 
defcent there ; but having met with fome veflels of 
Cilician pirates, he perfuaded then) to join him, and 
made his landing good in the Ifle of * Pityufa, forcing 
bis way through the guards which Annius had placed 
there. 

Soon after, Annius made his appearance With a nu- 
merous fleet, on board of which were five thoufand 
men. Sertorins ventured to engage him; though his 
veflels were finall, and made rather for fwift failing 
than ftrongth. But a violent weft-wind fpringing up, 
rgifed fuch a ftorm, that the greateft part of Sertorjus^s 

^ Now Iiica^ 

(hips^ 
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/hips bemg too light to bear up a^inft it, were drive* 
upon, the rocky fliore.. Scrcoriqa. hHn&If was pre- 
venticd by the ftorm from making his way at fea, andi 
by the etiemy from lacxlrng % fo that he was l^fled 
about by the wajKes for ten. days tpg^ther^ and at lafl^ 
cfqaped wHh great difiicuhy. 

At length the wind abated, and he ran in among^ 
Ibme fcattered iflandsjn that quarter. There he landed$ 
iHit finding they wesp without watee^ he pot to iea 
again, crofied the Straits of Gader, and keeping to^ 
she righr, tanded a^ little above the mouth oif the river, 
fifl^is, which lunning through a. large track to dif* 
charge itfelf in the Atlantic Ocea^, gives name to aili 
that pare, of Spain * through ^uha^h it pafics. There 
he found fome maqnersw iately arrived from the f At- 
hntic Ifiamh. Thtfe are twir *^r number, (eparated^ 
enly by a narrow channel, and are at the didance of 
'I four hundred leagues from the African coa(i. They 
are tailed the EoriunaU J^M* RiliR. feHlom falU^ 
(here, and when it does, it falls nxxfet^tely ; but they 
generally have foft breeaps,. whifh fcatter; fuch rich 
dews, that' the foil is not only good fo» ipwing andk 
f lanting, btu ^wtancoufly produces the moft excel-* 
Smt fruits, and thofe in fuch abundance, that the in* 
habitants have nothing iQore to do than to indulge^ 
then>fe}xe$ m t)ic enj^menc o^ eafe. The air is al- 
ways, plestfant and faiubfipus, tbrpugh the happy tern- 
jperature. o£ the feaibns, and their infenGbfe tranfi tioiK 
mtoeach other. For the noneh.and eaft winds whichi 
blow from our continent, in. the immenfe track they 
iiave to pais, are diflipated and loft : while the fea« 
winds, that »« the fouih and the weft, briiig with them 
from the ocean flight and gentle (howers, but oftener 
^ly a oefreihing moifture, which imperceptibly fcatteri. 
plenty on their plains. So that it is generally believed, 
even among the Barbarians, that thde are the Elyfiaa. 

-|> The Canaries, 

Fields^ 
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Fiekbt and the Seats of the Blefled \ which Hemec 
has Mcribed in all the charms of verfe% 

Snorius hearti» thefe wonderst conceived a ftrohg 
delK to fix hiinfell in thofe iQands, where he might 
live in perled tianquillity^ at a diftanoe fron the evils 
of tynmny and war. The Cilicians^ who wanted 
oeitber peace nor repofe, but riches and fpoils, na 
fooner perceived this9 than they boie away for Africa,, 
to reftore Afcalis the fon of Iphtha to the thrime^of 
Mauriunia. Scftorius, far from givti^ himlelf up ta 
deipatr, reiblved to go and a0ift the people who were 
at war with AlcaltS, in order to open to his trooph^ 
another profpeA in this new employment* and to pre« 
vent their relinquilhing him for want of fupport. His 
arrival was very acceptable to the Momrs^ and he loon 
beat Afcalis in a pitched battle; after which he be* 
ficgjcd him in the place to which he redred. 

Hereupon, SyUa interpofed, and fent Pxctanus with 
a oonfiderable force to the afliftance of Afcalis. Serto- 
rius meeting him in the field, defeated and killed him \ 
and having incorporated his troops with his own, af- 
iiniltied and took the city of + Tingis, whither Afcalis 
and his brothers had fled for refuge. The Africans 
tell us, the body of Antaeus lies there ; and Sertorius 
not giving credit to what the Barbarians related of hii. 
gigantk: fize, opened his tomb for facista^ion. But 
how great was bis furprize, when (according to the ac- 
count we have of it) he beheld a body fixty cubits 
k)ng X. He immediately offered facrifices, and clofed 

• OdyfT 4. 

t In the text Tjnmwr. Strabo nils us, the Barbarians call it 
fiWtfy that Artemidonis gives it the name of Linga^ and Era- 
lofthenes that of l4xft$» 

X If it did not tm>ear from Strabo that Plntarch has here only 
copied the fable of Gabinios concerning the ftatnre of Antaeus^ we 
ihoold be indiived to think that there was an error in the text, and 
dyit infbead of 1 jux*;!^ we ihould read i| S;(o»1f, referring the par- 
ticiple to tfivfAd^i immediately preceding. We the more readily 
give into this opinion, as the ajltiques of Hercules and Antaeus do 
Hot reprefent uie latter more in proponioni than half a cubit 

higher 
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tip the tomb; which added greatly to the rcfpe<3: ani 
repuration it had before. 

Tlic people of Tingis relate, that after the death of 
Antaeus, Hercules took his widow Tinga to his bed» 
and had by her a fon named Sophax, who reigned over 
that country, and founded a city to which he gave his 
inother*s name. They add, that Diodorus, the fon of 
Sophax., fubdued many African nations with an army 
of Greeks, which he raifed out of the colonies of .OU 
bians and Myceneans fettled here by Hercules. Thefe 
particulars we mention for the fake of Juba, the btft of 
all royul hiftorians; for he is faid to have been a de- 
fendant of Sophax and Diodorus, the fen and grand- 
son of Hercules. 

Sertorius having thus cleared the field, did no fort 
of harm to thofe who furrendered themfclves or placed 
a confidence in him. He reftorcd them their poffet- 
iions and cities, and put the government in their hands 
again ; taking nothing for himfelf but what they vo* 
luntarily ofiered him. 

As he was deliberating which way he (hould next 
turn his arms, the Lufitanians fent amba0adors to in* 
vite him to take the command among them. For they 
wanted a general of his reputation and experience, to 
fupport them againft the terror of the Roman ^eagles ;. 
ar.d hp was the only one on whoic charaSer and firm- 
ncfs they could properly depend. Indeed, he is faid 
to have been proof againft the imprefijons both of 
pleafure and fear; intrepid in time of danger, and roc 
too much elated with more profperous fortune ; in any 
great and fudden attempt as daring as any general of 
his time, and where art and contrivance, as well as 
diTpatch, was neceffary, for feizing a pafs or fccuring 
a ftronghold, one of the greateft maftcrs of ftratagem 
in the world j noble and generous in rewarding great 
aflions, and in puni(hing offences very moderate. 

higher than the former. And if we are to believe, at the fame 
time, that Hercules, f.fter he had killed Antaeus, had Gonncftion^ 
unji ^^ widbw« tb:iX muft confirm m in the altered reading, 

Ic 
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lit is true, his treatment of the Spanilh hoftages, in 
the latter part of his life, which bore fuch ftrong markg 
of cruelty and revenge, fccms to argue that the cle- 
mency he (hewed before, was not a real virtue in him, 
but only a pretended one, taken up to fuit his occa- 
Cons. I think, indeed, that the virtue which is fin-- 
cere, and founded upon rcafon, can never be fo con- 
<juered by any ftroke whatever, as to give place to the 
oppofite vice. Yet difpofitions naturally humane and 
good, by great and undeferved calamities, may pof- 
fibly be loured a little, and the man may change with 
his fortune. This, I am perfuaded, wa? the cafe of 
Sertorius^ when fortune forfook him, his difpofition 
was (harpened by difappointment, and he became f^ 
vcre to thofe who injured or betrayed him. 

At prefent, having accepted the invitation to Lufi- 
tania, he took his voyage from Africa thither. Upoa 
his arrival he was Invelted with full authority as gene* 
ral, and levied forces, with which he reduced th© 
neighbouring provinces. Numbers voluntarily came 
over to him, on account of his reputation for clc* 
mency as well as the vigour of his proceedings. 
And to thefe advantages he added artiBce to amuft 
and gain the people. 

That of the hind was none of the leaft •. Spanus^ 
a countryman who lived in thofe parts, happening td 
fall in with.a hind which had ncwiy eaned, and whicK 
was flying from the hunters, failed in his attempt to. 
take her; but, charmed with the uncommon colour of 
the fawn, which was a perfeft white, he purfued and 
took it. By good fortune Sertorius had his camp in 
that neighbourhood-, and whatever was brought t<^ 
him taken in hunting, or of the produftions of the 
field, he received with pleafure, and returned the ci- 
vility with intereft. The countryman went and of-, 
fercd him the fawn. He received this prefent like the 
reft, and at firft took no extraorJinarv notice of ir^ 

^ Scriorlus had leamt thef: ar:? of Marioj^ 

Cur 
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&UC in time it became fo tra&able and fond of i&tn^ 
ttiac it would come when he called, follow him wheit^ 
rver he went» and learnt to bear the hurry and tu- 
mult of the camp. By little and little he brought 
the people to believe there was fomething lacred and 
myfterious in the affair ; giving it out that the fawn 
was a gift from Diana, and that it dtfcovered to him 
many imporunt fecrets. For he knew the natural 
power of fuperilition over the minds of tKe Barbarians, 
in purfiiance of his (cheme, when the enemy was 
; making a private irruption into the country under his 
xommand) or perfuading fome city to revolt, he pre- 
' tcf)ded the fawn had appeared to him in a dream, and 
warned him to have his forces ready. And if he had 
intelligence of fome vi<Story gained by his officers, he 
vfed to conceal the meflcnger, and produce the fawn 
crowned with flowers for its good tidings ; bidding the 
people rejoice and facrtfice to the gpds, on account of 
ibme news they would foon hear. 

By this invention he made them fo tradable, that 
they obeyed his orders in every thing without hefita- 
tion, no longer condderiog themfelves as under the 
condu<5l of a dranger, but the immediate dlrc^Kon of 
Heaven. And the afloniihing increafe of his power, 
far beyond all they could rationally expeft, confirmed 
them in that periuafion. For, with two thoufand fix 
hundred men, whom he called Romans, (though among 
llicm there viere fcven hundred Africans who can">e 
over with him,) and an addition of four thoufand light- 
armed Lufitanians and feven hundred horfe, he tar- 
ried on the war againft four Roman generals, who 
had a hundred and twenty thoufand foot, Hx thoufand 
fiorfe, tvk'O thoufand Archers and flingers, and cities 
without number under their command; though at 
firft he had twenty cities only. Neveiihelcfs, with 
fo trifling a force, and fuch fmall beginnings, he fiib- 
tkied fevetal great nations, and took many cities. Of 
ijbe generals that .ppix>M him* he beat Cotta at fca in 

the 
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ttt Straits over againft Meiiaria ; he defeated • Ph'H 
ditts who had th« chief command m Bsnica, and k 1* 
led four thoHfand Romam upon the banks of the Ba:- 
tis. By hk qfttacftor he beat Domidus and f Lucius 
ManKus, proconful of the other Spain; he Lkewiie 
lllew J; Thorapitis, one ot the officers feitt againft him 
by.MetcIlus, together with his whole army. Nay* 
Metelfus himie(f» a general of as gcczt teputation a> 
any the Romans then had, was entangled by him in 
fdch difiicQities, and rectuced to fucfc excremicies^ that 
iie was forced to call in Lucius Loitius from Gaitia 
Narbonenfis to his afTiftamre, and Pompey the Great 
%as fent with ancfther army from Rome with the ut* 
moft expedition. For Meceltvrs knew not what mea^ 
liKts ta take againft lb daring an enemy^ who was 
continually harrafling Iiim» and yec would not come ta 
•pitched battle, and who, by the lightnels and activity 
or his Spanilh troops, wmed himfelf into all mannef 
of forms. He was fufficiently Acilled, indeed, in fee 
Vatdes, and be commanded a firm heavy-armed infan* 
try, which knew how to repulfe and bear down any 
thing that would make head againft them, but had no 
txpdience in climbing mountains, or capacity to vye 
in flying and purfuing with men as fwift as the wind % 
Mr could liis troc^s bear hunger, eat any thing un- 
drafted, or lie upon the ground without tents, likb 
thofe of Seitorkii. Befidcs, MereHus was now ad« 
vanced in years, and after his many campaigns and 
long lervke, had begun to indulge ^imfelf in a mote 

* 'Xylander lias it Jyi^s^ whic)i is agreeable to fome in4nu*» 
tripes ; Cruferitts* upon t;oi[TJe6lure only, reads it Aufidius, But, 
as ae karned Mofes Da Soul obierves, there is a corrapt and in- 
-^gniicant min the tcx{,-*K«)i»avjbta;^«rir mi^ ^i1»m ^'^and thence 
fcecondades, with ^omc degree of probabHityy that^e ihould read 
furfiius. Freinflienh in his Supplement toLivy (xc. 28.) calls 
this General Furfisfiui ; and he might do it itpoft the authority of 
fane ancient maniifcript of Plutarch. 

t Lt^MJ in the text a^atnis cornipt. W'e rend il Lncius Man^ 
%u from Oroiias and Livy^ 

^ floras haf i^ f hurras. 
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delicate way of li\^ing : whereas Serrorius was in th« 
vigour of his' ag*^ full of fpfrits, and had brought his 
ftrength and activity to the greatcft perfcclion, by cx- 
crcife and abftemioufnefs. He never indulged in wine, 
even when he had nothing elfe to do ; and he had ac- 
cuftomed himfclf to bear Jabour and fatigue, to make 
long marches, aridpafs many fucceflivc nights without 
fleep, though fupported all the while with mean and 
flender diet. By beftowing his leillirc on hunting, 
and traverfingall the country for game, he had gained 
fuch a knowledge of the impracticable as well as open 
parts of it, that when he wanted to fly, he found no 
manner of difficulty in it, and if he had occafion to 
purfue er furround the enemy, he could execute it 
with eafe. 

Hence it v^as, that Metellus, in being prevented 
from coming to any regular action, fuffcred all the in- 
convenit^ncies of a defeat ; and Sertorius gained aa 
much by flying, as he could have done by conquering 
and purfuing. For he cut his adverfary off from wa- 
ter, and prevented his foraging. If the Romans be- 
gan to march, he was on the wing to harrafs them ; 
and if they fate (till, he galled them in fuch a manner, 
' that they were forced to quit their poft. If they in- 
yefted a town, he was foon upon them, and by cutting 
off thtir convoys, as it were befieged the befiegers : 
infomuch that they began to give up the point, and to 
call upon Metellus to accept the challenge that Serto- 
rius had given ; inflfting that general (hould fight with 
general, and Roman with Roman ; and when he de- 
clined it, they ridiculed and abufed hi.*Ti. Metellus 
only laughed at them, and he did perfcdtly right ; for, 
as Theophraftus lays, *' A general fliould die like a 
** general, and not like a common foldier." 

He found that the Langobrit^e were very fcrviceabte 
to Sertorius, and perceived, at the fame time, that he 
might foon bring them to furrender for want of water | 
for they had but one well in the city, and aji enemy 
might immediately make himielf mafl;er of the fpring^ 

sn 
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in the fuburbs, and under the walls. He therefore 
advanced againft the town ; biit Concluding he (hould 
take it withiiv two days, he drdt^red his troops to take 
ooljr five days proviQdns with. fhem. But Sertorius 
gave the people fpeedy ailillance. He got two thou- 
iand ikins and^ filled thein ^ith water, promifing a 
gpod reward for the care of each veflel or fkin. A 
number of Spaniards and Moors offered their iervke 
on this occalion ; land liSving feledted the ftrongefb 
and fwifteit of tliem, he fent them along the nioun* 
tains, with <>rders, When they delivered thefe veilelst 
to taJce all ufelefs perlbns out of the town, that the 
water migtit be fully TufHcient for the reft during the 
whole courfe of the liege. 

When Metellus was informed of this manoeuvre^ 
he was greatly cc^ncerned at it ; and, as his provifions 
b^n to fail, he fent out * Aquilius with fuc thoufand 
men to collect frefh fupplies. Sertorius, who had 
early intdligi^nce of it, laid an ambufh for Aquilius, 
and upon his return, three thouiand men, who were 
placed in the Ihady chapnel of a brook for the pur- 
pofe, role up and attacked him in the rear. At the 
fame time Sertorius himfelf charging him in front, 
killed a conHderable number of his party, and took 
the reft priibners. Aquilius got back to Metellus, but 
with the lofs both of his horfe and his arms ; wheire- 
upon Metellus retired with difgrace, greatly infulted 
and ridiculed by the Spaniards. 

This fuccefs procured Sertorius the admiration and 
efteem of the Spaniards ; but, what charmed them ftill 
more, was, that he armed them in the Roman man- 
ner, taught them to keep their ranks, and to obey the 
word of command \ fo that, inftead of exerting their 
ftrength in a favage and diforderly manner, and be- 
having like a multitude of banditti, he poliflied them 
into regular forces. Another agreeable circumftance 

* The commoi^ reading ia the Greek text is Aptinuj, but the 
nanaf^ripts give ^sJfuiSw, 

Vol. IV. ' C waq. 
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was, that be furnifhcd them with abundance of gold 
and filver to gild their helmets, a,nd enrich their 
fhields ; and that he taught them to wear embroidered 
yefts, and magnificent coats ; nor did he give theril 
fupplies only tor thefe purpofcs, but he fet tbetn t^ie 
example*. The finifhing ftroke was, his collefting, 
from the various nations, the children of the nobility 
into the great city of -f* Ofea, and his furnifhing them 
with mailers to infl;ru6t them in the Grecian and Ro- 
man literature. This had the appearance only of an 
education, to prepare them to be admitted citizens of 
Rome, and to fit them for important commiflions; 
but in fa6t, the children were fo many hoftages. 
Meanwhile the parents were delighted to fee their fons 
In gowns bordered with purple, and walking in great 
Hate to the fchools, without any expenceto them. For 
Sertorius took the whole upon himfelf, often examin-^ 
ing befides into the improvements they made, and dif- 
tributing proper rewards to thofe of moft merit, among 
which were the golden ornaments furling down from 
the neck, called by the Romans BulU. 

It was then the cuftom in Spain, for the band which 
fought near the general's perfon, when he fell, to ^ie 
with him. This manner of devoting themfelves ^to 
death, the Barbarians call a ^Uhation. The other 
generals h^d but a few of thefe guards or knights com- 
panions; whereas Sertorius was attended by many 
myriads, who had laid themfelves under that obliga- 
tion. It is faid, that when he was once defeated near 
the walls of a town, and the enemy were preffing hard 
upon him, the Spaniards, to fave Sertorius, expofed 
themfelves without any precaution. They pafled him 
upon their fhoulders, from one to another, till he had 

* Alexander had taken the fame method, before him» among 
the Perfians. For he ordered thirty thoofand Perfian boys to be 
taught Greek, and trained in the Macedonian manner. ^ 

f A city in Hifpax^ia Tarraconeniisi 

X In Gaul, the perfons who laid them&lves tmder this obl^f> 
t|on, were called SoUariu Cxb, de Bell. Gall. 1. iii. 
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gainfed the walls, and when their general was fecure, 
then they difperfed and fled for their own lives. 

Nor was he beloved by the Spani(h foldiers only, 
but by thofe which came from Italy too. When Per- 
penna Vento^ who was of the fame party with Serto- 
rius, came into Spain with a great quantity of money, 
and a relpeftable aripy, intending to proceed in his ope- 
rations againft Metellus upon his own bottom ; the 
troops difliked the fcheme, and nothing was talked of 
In the camp but Sertorius. This gave great m icafinefs 
to Pcrpenha, who was much elated with his high birth 
and opulent fortune. Nor did the matter flop here. 
Upon their having intelligence that Pompey had paf- 
fed the Pyrenees, the foldiers took up their arms and 
ilandacds^ .and loudly called upon Perpenna to lead 
them to Sertorius ;" threatening, if he would not com- 
ply, to leave him, ajid go to a general who knew how 
to iave both himfelf and thofe under his command. 
So that Perpenna was forced to yield, and he wei)t 
and joined Sertorius with fifty three * cohorts. 
&rtonus now found himfelf at the head of a great 

.army; fgr, bejfide the junflion of Perpenna, all the 
countries within the Iberus had adopted his intereft, 

. and xroops were daily flocking in on all fides. But jc 
gave him pain to fee them behave with the dilbrder arvd 

.'ferocity or Barbarians; to find them calling upon him 
to give the fignal to charge, and impatient of the Icail 

,d^ay. He tried what mild reprefentations would do, 
and they l^ad no effeft. They flill continued obftinate 
and clainorous, often demanding the combat in a ver^ 

, un&aibnable manner. At lad he permitted them to 
engage in their own way, in confequence of whicli 

•they would fuffer great lofs, though he defigned to 

prevent their being entirely defeated. Thefe checks, 

he hoped, would make them more willing to be under 

difcipline. 

The event anfwered his expeftation. They fought 

jSUid were beaten; but making up with fuccours, he 

* A«cohort is the tepth part of a legiox». 
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rallied the fugitives, and condu£led them fafe intb tte 
camp. His next ftep was to roufe them out of their 
defpondence. For which purpofe, a few days after, he 
affemblcd all his forces, and produced two horfes be- 
fore them I the one old and feeble, the other large and 
ilrong, and remarkable betides for a fine flowing taif. 
By the poor weak horfe flood a robuft able-bodied 
man, and by the ftrong horfe flood a little man of a 
very contemptible appearance. Upon a fignal given, 
the flrong man began to pull and drag about the weak 
horfe by the tail, as if he would pull it off ; and the 
little man to pluck off the hairs of the great horfe's 
tail, one by one. The former tugged and toiled a 
long time to the great diverfion of the fpedbators, and 
at lafl was forced to give up the point ; the latter, 
without any difficulty, foon * ftripped the great horffe*s 
tail of all its hair. Then Sertorius rofe up, and faid, 
** You fee, my friends and fellow-foldiers, how much 
** greater are the effcfts of perfeverance, than thofe of 
** force, and jthat there are many things invincible in 
** their colleftive rapacity and in a ftate of union, 
*• which may gradually be overcome when they arc 
*' once feparatcd. In Ihort,. perfeverance is irrefiftible. 
*' By this means, time attacks and deftroys the 
** flrongeft things upon earth. Time, I lay, who Is 
*' the beft friend and ally to thofe that have the dif- 
** cernment to ufe it properly, and watch the oppor- 
•* tunitics it prefents, and the worft enemy to thofe 
** who will be rufliing into adion when it does not call 
•' them." By fuch fymbols as thefe, Sertorius applied 
to the fcnfes of the Barbarians, and inflru£led them to 
wait for proper jundtures and occafions. ^ ' 

But his contrivance with refped to the Characitanir 
gained him as much admiration, as any of bis military 
performances whatever. The Characitani are feated 
beyond the river Tagus. They have neither cities ncJr 
villages, but dwell upon a large and lofty hill, in dens 
and caverns of the rocks, the mouths of which arc ail 

* Horace alludes to this^ 1. ii. cp. i* ' 
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to the north. The foil of all the country about it is 
9 day, fo very light and crumbly, that it yields to the 
prtflure of the foot, is reduced to powder with the leaft 
touch, and flies about like aihes or unflaked lime. 
The Barbarians, whenever they are apprehenfive of an 
sutack, retire to thefe caves with their booty, and: 
look upon themielves 9s iix a place perfedly impreg-. 
pable. 

It happene4 that Sertorius retiring to fome diftance 
from Metellus, encamped under this hill ; and the fa- 
vage inhabitants inriag^niiig he retired only becaufe he 
was beateO) offei:ed him fevcral iafults. Sertorius, 
cither provoked at Jfuch treatment, or willing to (hew 
them be was not flying from any enemy, mounted his 
horfe the nej^t day, and went to reconnoitre the place. 
As he could fee no part in which it was accefl^ble, he 
almoft defpaired of taking it. and could only vent his 
anger in vain menaces. At lafl; he obferved, that the 
wind blew the dud in great quantities towards the 
mouths of the Qaves, which, as I faid before, are all 
to the north. The north wind, which fome call C^- 
iias *, prevails mod in thofe parts ; taking its rife from 
the marfhy grounds, and the mountains covered with 
foow. And as it was then the, height of furiimer, it' 
was remarkably ftrong, having frcfli fupplics from the 
melting of the ice on the northern peaks ; fo that it 
blew a moft agreeable gale, which ip the day-time 
refreflied both thefe favages and their flock^. 

S<||orius refleding upon what he faw, and being in- 
formed by the neighbouring Spaniards that thefe were 
the ufual appearar\ces, ordered his foldiers to colledl 
vaft quantities of that dry and crumbly earth, fo as to 
rdfe a mouat of it over againft the hill. TheBarba- 
tians imagining he intended to (lorm their (Irpng-.holds 
from that mount, laughed at his prQcecdiogs. Th^ 
foldiers went on with their work till night, and then he 

* Media inCer Aqoilonem et E^ortum u^qaino£^ialein. Plin. 
1. ii. c 47. 
Narrant et in Ponto Csecian in fe trahere nubes. lb. 
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led them back into the camp. Next morning, at breal^ 
of day, a gentle breeze fprung up, which moved the 
lightcft part of the heap, and difperfcd it like fmokc j 
and as the fun got up higher, the Caecias blew again, 
and by its violence covered all the hill with duft. 
Meantime the foldiers ftirrcd up the heap from the very 
bottom, and crumbled aU the clay ; and fome gal- 
loped up and down to raife the light earth, and thicker^ 
the clouds of duft in the wind; which carried them 
into the dwellings of the Characitani ; their entrances 
direftly facing it. And as they were caves, and, of 
courfe, had no other aperture, the eyes of the inhabi- 
Unts were foon filled, and they could fcarce breathe 
for the fufFocating duft which they drew in with thef 
air. In theft wretched circumftances they held ou? 
two days, though wjth great difficulty, and the third 
day furrendered themfclves to Sertorius at difcretion j 
who, by reducing them, did not gain fuch an acceflion 
of rtrength as of honour. For an honour it was to 
fubdue thofe by policy, whom his arms could fiot 
reach. 

While he carried on the war againft Metellus only^ 
his fuccefs in genera! was imputed to the old age anci 
jnadivity of his adverfary, who had to contend with a 
bold young man, at the head of troops fo light, that 
they might pafs rather for a marauding party, than a 
regular army. But when Pompey had paffed the Py- 
renees, and Sertorius toolf poft againft him, cv^ art 
of general fhip on both fides was exhaufted, aTO ye^ 
even then it appeared, that in point both of attack and 
defence, Sertorius had the advantage. In this cafe, 
the fame of Sertorius greatly increafed, and extended 
itfelf as far as Rome, where hp was confidered as the 
ableft general of his time. Indeed, the honouf Pom- 
pey had acquired, was very confiderable, and the 
adlions he had performed under Sylla, fet him in a 
very rcfpectable light, infomuch that Sylla had given 
him the appellation of ibe Greats and he was diftin- 
guifhcd with a triumph, even before he wrote man. 

Thi3 
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This mado. many of thc^ cities, which were under the 
cortimand of Sertorius, caft their eyes upon Pompey, 
and inclined them to open their gates to him. But 
they retired to their old attachment, upon the unex- 
pcSied fqccels that attended S^rtorius at Lauron *. 

Scrtorius was belieging that place, and Pompey 
inarched with his whole army to its relief. There wa^ 
a hill at fome diftance from the walls, from which the 
city might be greatly annoyed. Sertorius haflened to 
feizc it, and Pompey to prevent him ; but the former 
gained the poft. Pompey, however, fate down by it 
with great &tisfadion, thinking he had been fortunate 
J enough to cut Sertorius off from the town ^ and be 
ient a meflage to the Lauronites, '' that they might be 
" perfcftly eafy, and fit quietly upon their walls, while 
** they faw him befiege Sertorius," But when that 
general was informed of it^ he only laughed, and faid, 
" I will teach that fcholar of Sylla," (fo in ridicule he 
called Pompey,) " that a general ought to look behind 
" him, rather than before him." At the fame time 
he fliewed the b^'fieged a body of fix thoufand foot in 
the camp which he had quitted, in order to fei^e the 
hill, and which had been left there on purpofe to take 
Pompey in the rear, when he fliould come to attack Ser- 
torius \n the poft he now occupied. 

Pompey, not difcovering this manoeuvre till it was 
too late, did not dare to begin the auack, left he 
Should be fqrrounded. And yet he was afliamed to 
leave the Lauronites in fuch extreme danger. The 
confequence was, that he was obliged to fit mil and fee 
the town loft. The people, in defpair of affiftance, 
furrcndered to Sertorius, who was pleaftd to fpare the 
inhabitants, and let them go free ; but he laid their 
city in alhes. This was not done out of anger, or a 
fpirit of cruelty, (for he feems to have indulged his re- 
Icntment lefs than any other general whatever) but to 
put the admirers of Pompey to the blufli ; while it was 
faid among the Barbarians, that though he was at 

* A dty of hither Spain, five leagues from Valencia. 
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hand» and almoft warmed himfelf at the fiamc, he 
fuSered his allies to perifh. 

It is true, Sertorius received many checks in tht 
courfe of the war ; but it was not where he a£ted in 
pcrfon ; for he ever continued invincible ; it was 
through his lieutenants^ Aod fuch was his manner of 
rectifying the miftakes, that he Qfiet with moreapplaufe, 
than his adverfaries in the midft of their fuccefs. In- 
fiances of which, ,we have in the battle of Sucro witl^ 
Pompey^ and in that of * Tuttia with both Pompcy 
and Metellus^ 

As to the battle of Sucro, we are told it was fought 
the fooner, becaufe Pompey haftened it, to prevent 
Metellus from having a ihare in the victory. This was 
the very thing Sertorius wanted ; to try his (Irength 
with Pompey, before Metellus joined him. Sertorius 
came up and engaged him in the evening. This he 
did out of choice, in the perfuafion that the enemy, not 
being acquainted with the country, would find dark- 
nefs a hinderance to them, whether they Ihould have 
occafion to fly or to purfue. When they came to 
charge, he found that he had not to do with Pompey, 
as he could have wifhed, but that Afranius command- 
ed the enemy's left wing, oppoGte to tim^ who was at 
the head of his own right wing. However, as foon 
a$ he underftopd that his \ch gave way to the vigor- 
ous imprcflions of Pompey, he put his right under the 
direftion of other officers, and haftened to fupport that 
. which had the difad vantage.- By rallying the fugitives, 
and encouraging thofe who kept their ground, he 
forced Pompey to fly in great confufion, who before 
was purfuing : pay, that general was in the greateft 
danger -, he was wounded, and got off with difficulty. 
For the Africans, who fought under the banners of 
SerU)rius, having taken Pompey*s horfe, adorned with 
gold and other rich furniture, left the purfuit, to 
quarrel about dividing the fpoil. In the mean timc^ 

• Grxvius coiljefturcs, that we (hould read Turfa, th.c Tutims 
being a river which falk into the Sucro. 

when 
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when Sertorius was flown from his right wing to fuc-^ 
cour the other in diftrefs, Afranius overthrew all be* 
lore him, and clofely purfuing the fugitives, entered 
their camp with them, which he pillaged till it was 
dark ; he knew nothing of Pompey'-s defeat, and was 
unable to keep the foldiers from plundering, if he had 
defined it. At this inftant, Sertorius returns with the 
laurels he had won, falls upon the troops of Aframi^ 
which were fcattered up and down the camp, and de- 
firoys great numbers of them. Next morning he 
armed, and took the field again ; but perceiving that 
Mctellus was at hand, he drew 'off and decamped. 
He did it, however, with an air of gaiety : *Mf the 
old woman,^ faid he, ^* had not been here, I would 
** have flogged the boy well, and fent him back to 
« Rome," 

He was, notwithftanding, much afflided for the 
lofs of his hind. For flie was an excellent engine in 
the management of the Barbarians, who now wanted en- 
couragement more than ever. By good fortune fome of 
his foldiers, as they were drolling one night about the 
country, met with her, and knowing her by the colour, 
brought her to him. Sertorius, happy to find her 
again, promifed the foldiers large fums, on condition 
they would not mention the affair. He carefully con- 
cealed the hind ; and a few days after appeared in pub- 
lic with a chearful countenance to tranfafl: bufinefs, 
telling the Barbarian officers that he had fome extraor- 
dinary happinels announced to him from Heaven in a 
dream. Then he mounted the tribunal, for the dif- 
patch of fuch affairs as might come before him. At 
that inftant the hind being let loofe near the place by 
thoie who had the charge of her, and feeing Sertorius, 
ran up with great joy, leaped upon the tribunal, laid 
her head upon his lap, and licked his right hand, in 
the manner to which (he had long been trained. Ser- 
torius returned her carefles with all the tokens of a fin- 
cere aSefHon, even to the fliedding of tears. The af- 
fembly at firit looked on with filent aftonifbment : but 

after- 
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Afterwards they teftified their regard for Sertorhis^ wteb 
the loudefl: plaudits and acclatnatidnsiy as a peribt> of. a 
fuperior nature bdored by the gods. With tbefe MB-' 
pre(Bons they conducted him to his pavilion, ami re** 
fumed . all the hopes and fpirits with which he could 
have wilhed to infpire them. 

He watched the enemy fo clofe in the plains of Saw 
guntum, that they were in great want of provifioos;, 
and a& they wore determined at laft to go out lo forage 
tynd coUedt neceflaries, this unavoidably bioughi on 9, 
.battle. Great a£^s of valour were perfbrfneo on both 
iides. Memmius, the beft officer Pompey had, fell ia. 
the hotted of the fight. Sertorius carried all before 
him, and through heaps of the flain made his way to^ 
wards Meiellus, who made great dForcs to oppofe hinT, 
and fought with a vigour above his years, but at laft 
was borde down with the firoke 6f a fpear. All the 
Komans who faw or heard of this difafter, reiblved noi 
to abandon their general, and from an imp.u}fe o^ 
ihame as well as anger, they turned upon the enemys 
alid (hekered Metellus with their Shields, till others 
carried him off in fafety. Then they charged the 
Spaniards with grea( fury, and routed tbem in their 
turn. 

As vifVory had now changed fides, Sertorius, to f<s 
-cure a fafe retreat for his troops, as well as convenieiH: 
time for railing frefh forces, had the art to retire into a 
city ftrongly fituated upon a mountain. He repaired 
the walls, and barricadoed the gates, though he 
thought of nothing lefs than (landing a ftege. The 
enemy, however, were deceived by appearances. They 
invefted the place, and, in the imagination that they 
fbould make themfelves mafters of it without difficulty^ 
took no care to purfue the fugitive Barbarians, or to 
prevent the new levies which the officers of Sertorius 
were making. Thefe officers he had lent to the towns 
under his command, with inftru<5lions, when, they had 
aflembled a fufficient number, to fend a mefl^ger to 
.acquaint him with it. 

Upoa 
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Upon the receipt of fuch intelligence, he fallied out, 
ind having made his way through the enemy withoue 
much trouble, he joined his new-raifed troops, and 
returned with that additional flrength. He nov^^ 
cut oflf the Roman convoys both by fea and land : at 
land, by laying ambufhes or hemming them in,' and, 
by the rapadity of his motions, meeting them in every 
quarter : at fea, by guarding the coaft with his light 
piratical veflfels. In confequence of this, the Romany 
were obliged to feparate. Metellua retired into Gau^ 
and Pompey went and took up his winter-quarters in 
the territories of the Vacceians, where he was greatly 
diftrelfed for want of money ; infomuch that he in-* 
Ibnned the fenatef he fhould foon leave the country, 
if they did not fupply him ; for he had already facri- 
ficed his own fortune in the defence of Italy. Indeed^ 
the common difcourfe was, that Sertorius would be in 
Italy before Pompey. So far had his capacity prc- 
v^led over the moft diftinguiihed and the ableft gene-* 
rals in Rome. 

The opinion which Metellus had of him, and the 
dread of his abilities, was evident from a proclamation 
then publiflied ; by which Metellus offered a reward of 
an hundred talents of (ilver, and twenty thoufand acres 
of land, to any Roman who fhould take him -, and, if 
that Roman was an exile, he promifed he fhould be re- 
ftorcd to his country. Thus he plainly difcovered his 
dcfpair of conquering his enemy, by the price which 
he fet upon him. When he happened once to defeat 
him in a pitched battle, he was fo elated with the ad- 
vantage, and thought the event fo fortunate, that he 
fufiercd himfelf to be faluted as Imperat^-^ and the ci- 
ties received him with facrifices and every teftimony of 
gratitude to the gods at their altars. Nay, it is faid, 
he received crowns of viftory, that he made moft mag- 
nificent entertainments on the occafion, and wore a 
triumphal robe. Victories, in efRgy, defcended in 
ftiachines, with trophies of gold and garlands in their 
hands ; and choirs of boys and virgins fung fongs in 

his 
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his praife. Thcfe circumftances were extremely ridi- 
culous, if he exprefled fo much joy and fuch fuper-^ 
abundant vanity, while he called Sertorius a fugitive 
from Sylla, ^nd the poor remains of Carbo*s fadion. 

Qn the other hand, the magnanimity of SertoriusL 
appeared in every ftep he took. The Patricians, who 
had been obliged to fly , from Rome, and take refuge 
with him, he called a (enate. Out of them he appoint-, 
fd qugeftors and lieutenants, and in every thing pro-, 
needed according to the laws of his country. What 
was of ftill greater moment, though he made war. 
only with the arms, the money, and the men of Spain,^ 
he did not* fufFer the Spaniards to have the lead Ihara 
in any department of government, even in words or- 
titles. He gave them Roman general and gover-- 
nors -, to ma^e it appear that the liberty of Rome was 
his great obje<5i:, and that he did not want to let up the 
Spaniards againfl: the Romans. In fa£b, he was a 
true lover of his country, and his paiCon to be re- 
fiored to it, was one of the firft in his heart. Yet, iq^ 
his greateft misfortunes, he never departed from his 
dignity. On the other hand, when he was viAorious^ 
he would make an o^er to Metellus or Pompey, to lay 
down his arms, on condition he might be permitted to 
return in the capacity of a private man. He faid, he 
had rather be the meaneft citizen in tlome, than aa 
exile with the command of all the othqr countries in the 
world. 

This love of his country is faid to have been in fomc 
jfneafure owing to the attachment he had to his mother. 
His father died in his infancy, and he had his educa- 
tion wholly from her ; confequently bis a&ftions ceiv 
tered in her. His Spanifli friends wanted to conftitutc 
him fupreme governor; but having information at 
that time of the death of his mother, he gave himfelf 
up to the moft alarming grief. For feven whole days 
he neither gave the word, nor would be fccn by any of 
his friends. At laft, his generals, and others who were 
upon a footing with him in point of rank, befet his 

tent. 
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tent, and infifted that he (hould rife from the ground 
and make his appearance, to fpeak to the foldiers, and 
to take the dire(^ion of their affairs, which were then 
as profperous as he could defire. Hence many ima- 
gined, that he was naturally of a pacific turn, and a 
jover of tranquillity, but was brought againft his in- 
clination, by fome means or other^ to take upon him the 
command ; and that when he was hard prelled by his 
enemies, and had no other (helter but that of war to 
fly to, he had recourfe to it merely in the way of felf* 
dcfiaice. 

We cannot have greater proofs of his magnanimity,^ 
than thofe that appear in his treaty with Mithridates* 
That prince recovering from the fall given him by 
Sylla, entered the lifts again, and renewed his preten- 
fions to Afia. By this time the fame of Sertorius had 
extended itfelf into all parts of the world. The mer- 
chants who traded to the wefl:, carried back news of 
his atchievements, like commodities from a diftaAt 
country, and filled Pontus with his renown. Here- 
upon Mithridates determined to fend an embaiTy to 
him; induced to it by the vain fpeeches of his flatter- 
ers, who compared Sertorius to Hannibal, and Mi- 
thridates to Pyrrhus, and infifted that the Romans 
would never be able to b^r up againft twofuch powers 
and two perfons of fuch genius and abilities, when at- 
tacked by them in different quarters ; the one beinjg 
the moft excellent of general^, and the other the great- 
eft of kings. 

In purfuance of this fcheme, Mithridates fent am- 
bafiadors into Spain, with letters to Sertorius^ and 
propofals to be made in conference \ the purport of 
which was, that the king would fupply him with 
money and fliips for the war, on condition that he con- 
firmed his claim to Afia, which he had lately given up 
to the Romans in the treaty with Sylla. 

Sertorius affembled his council, which he called ^he 
finate. They were unanimous in their opinions, that 
te fhould afx^t the conditions^ and think himfdf 

happy 
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happy in tbem ; fince they were only alked an einpif 
faame and tide to things which io was not in their 
. power to give^ and the king in recurn wouM fupply 
them with what they moft wanteds But Sertorius 
would by no means agree to it. He faid, he bad nt) 
-t>bje£bion to that princess having Bithynia and Cappa- 
docia, countries accuftomed to kingly governn)ent, 
and not belonging to the Romans by any jufl: title $ 
but as to a province to which the tjlocn^ns had an un- 
deniable claim I a province which they ^ad been de- 
prived of by Mithridates, which he afterwards loft td 
Fimbria, and at laft had quitted upon the peace with 
Sylla, he could never confent that he fhould be put in 
pofieflion of it again. " Rome,*' faid he, " ought to 
** have her power txtended by my vidories^ and it is 
** not my right to rife to power at her expence. A 
^^ man who has any dignity of lentiment, fhould coh^ 
^' quer with honour, at\d not ufe any bafe means ev6b 
*' to fave his life.** 

Mithridates was perfe&Iy aHonilhed at this anfwer, 
. and thus communicated his furprize . to his friends t 
•* What orders would Sertorius give us, wheti feated 
• ** in the fenate-hovfe at Rome, if now, driven as be is 
** to the coails of the Atlantic Ocean, he prefcrib^ 
*^ bounds to our empire, and threatens us with war if 
•' wc make any attempt upon Afia ? ** The treaty* 
however, went oo, and was fworn to. Mithridates was 
to have Cappadocia and Bithynia, and Sertorius to 
fupply him with a general and fome troops ; the king. 
On the other band, was to furnifh Sertorius with three 
thoufand talents, and forty ihips of war. 

The general : whom Sertorius lent into A0a, was a 
ftnator who Jiad taken refuge with him, named Mar- 
cus Marius. When Mithridates, :by his afllftance, hs^ 
taken fonie cities in Afia, he permitted that officer to 
enter them with his. rods and axes, and voluntarily 
took the fecohd place as one of his train. Marius de- 
clared ipme of thofe dties free, and excufed others 
from impofts and taxes> telling thsm tbey w.ere indebt- 
ed 
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tA fbr thefe fevoors to Sertorius. So that Afia, which 

laboured again under the exafHon of the Roman tax- 

gatherers, and the oppreffions and infults of the garri- 

*fons, had once more a profpedt of fome b^ppter mode 

• of government. 

But in Spain, the (enators about Sertorius, who 
looked upon themielves as on a footing with him, no 
■ iboner faw themselves a match Jor the enemy, than 
-they bade adieu to fear, and gave into a foolifh jealoufy 
and envy of their general. At the head of thefe was 
- Perpenna, who, elated with the vanity of birth, afpired 
' to the command, and icrupled not to addrefs his parti- 
sans in private with fucJh fpeeches as thefe : " What 
evil dsemon pofiefles us, and leads us from bad to 
•* worfe ? We, who would not ftay at home and fub- 
** mit to the orders of Sylla, who is mafter both of 4ea 
** and land, what are we come to ? Did we -not come 
•* here for liberty ? Yet here we are voluntary flaves ; 
** guards to the exiled Sertoriu^. Wefufferourfelvea 
'* to be amufed with the title of a (enate ; a title defpiied 
^* and ridiculed by all the world. O noble ienators^ 
^ who fubmit to the moft mortifying talks and labours^ 
^^ as much as the meaneflt Spaniards and Lufita* 
•* nians !" 

Numbers were attacked with thefe and fuch like dif- 
couries ; and though they did not openly revolt, be* 
cauie they dreaded the power of Sertorius, yet they 
took private methods to ruin his afiairs, by treating 
the Barbarians ill, inflifting heavy puniihments, and 
coUedUng exorbitant fubddies, as if by his orden 
Hence the cities began to waver in their allegiance^ 
and to raife difturbances; and the perfons fenc to com* 
poie thole difturbances by mild and gentle methods, 
made more enemies than they reconciled, and inflamed 
therifing fpirit of diibbedience : infomuch that Serto* 
^us, departing from his former clemency and mode* 
ration, behaved with great injuftice and outrage to the 
children of the- Spaniards in Oiea, putting fome to 
(}eath, and -felling others for (laves. 

The 
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The confpiracy daily gathered ftrength, and artaong 
the reft Perpenna drew in * Manlius, who had a con- 
fiderable command in the army. He and his parti- 
zans then prepared letters for Sertorius^ which im* 
ported that a vi£tory was gained by one of his officers, 
atid great numbers of the enemy (lain. Sertorius of- 
fered facrifice for the good tidings ; and Perpenna gave 
him, and his own friends who were by, and who were 
all privy to the defign, an invitation to fupper, which 
with much intreaty he prevailed with him to accept* 

The entertainments at which Sertorius was prefeht, 
had been always attended with great order and deco- 
rum ; for he could not bear either to fee or hear the 
leaft indecency^ and he had ever accuftomed the guefts 
to divert themfelves in an innocent and irreproachable 
manner. But in the midft of the entertainment, the 
confpirators began to feek occaQon to quarrel, giving 
into the moft di0blute difcourfe, and pretending 
drunkennefs as the caofe of their ribaldry. All this 
was done to provoke him. However, either vexed at 
their obfcenity, or guefling at their defigns by the man- 
iier of their drawling them out, he changed his pofture, 
and threw himfelf back upon his couch, as though he 
neither heard nor regarded them. Then Perpenna 
took a cup of wine,' and as he' was drinking, purpoiely 
let it fall out of his hands. The noife it made beiog 
the (ignal for them to fall on, Antony, who fate next 
to Sertorius, gave him a ftroke with his fword. Ser- 
torius turned, and ftrove to get up; but Antony 
throwing himfelf upon his breaft, held both his hands ; 
fo that not being able in the leaft to defend himfelf, 
the reft of the confpirators difpatched him with many 
wounds. 

Upon the firft news of his death, moft of the 
Spaniards abandoned Perpenna, and by their deputies 
furrendcred themfelves to Pompcy and Metellus. Per- 
penna attempted Ibmething with thofe that remained ; 

* Daci^r thinks we (hould read Maniusy by which he means 
Munius AntQniuSf who gave Sertorius the firft blow. 

but 
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but though he had the ufe of all that Sertorius had 
prepared, he made fo ill a figure, that it was evident 
he knew no more how to command, than how to obey. 
He gave Pompey battle, and was foon routed and 
taken prifoncr. Nor in this laft diftrefs did he behave 
as became a general. He had the papers of Sertorius 
in his poficllion, and he offered Pompey the iighc of 
original letters from men of confular dignity, and the 
grcatcft intereft in Rome, by which they invited Ser- 
torius into Italy, in confequence of the defire of num- 
bers, who wanted a change in the prelent face of af- 
fairs, and a new adminiftration. 

Pompey, however, behaved not like a young fnan,, 
but with all the marks of a (olid and improved under- 
(landing, and by his prudence delivered Rome from a 
train of dreadful firars and new commotions. He col* 
leded all thofe letters and the other papers of Serto- 
rius, and burnt them, without either reading them 
himfelf^ or fufFering any other perfon to do it. As for 
Pcrpenna, he put him to death immediately, left he 
ihould mention the names of thofe who wrote the let- 
ters, and thence new feditions and troubles fliqutd 
arife. Perpenna's accomplices met the fame fate; 
fome of them being brought to Pompey, and by him 
ordered to the block, and others who fled into Africa, 
fhot by the Moors. None efcaped but Aufidius, the 
rival of Manlius. Whether it was that he could not 
be found, or they thought him not worth the (eeking^ 
he lived to old age in a village of the Barbarians, 
.wretchedly poor, and univerfally defpifed. 
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DU R I S the hillorian writes, that Eumcnes the 
Cardian was the fon of a poor waggoner in the 
Cherfonefus, and yet that he had a* liberal education 
both as to learning and the exercifes then in vogue. 
He fays that while he was but a lad, Philip happening 
to be in Cardia, went to fpend an hour of leifure in 
feeiiig how the young men acquitted themfelves in the 
fpancrationy and the boys io wreftling. Among thefc 
Eumenes fucceeded fo well, and (hewed fo much adi- 
vity and addrefs, that Philip was pleafed with him, 
and took him into his train. But others aflerr,' with 
a greater appearance of probability, that Philip prefer- 
red him on account of the tics of friendlhip and hofpi- 
tality there were between him and the father of Eu- 
menes. 

After the death of Philip, ht maintained the repu- 
tation of being equal to any of Alexander's officers in 
capacity, and in the lionour with which he difcharged 
his commi(Cons^ and though he had only the title of 
principal fecretary, he was looked upon in as honoura- 
ble a light, as the king's moft intimate friends and 
counfellors ; infomuch, that he had the fole dire£tion 
of an Indian expedition, and upon the death of He- 
phseftion^ when Perdiccas had the poftof that favou- 
rite, he fucceeded Perdiccas ;J. Therefore, when 

* There were public fchools, where children of all conditions 
were taught without diftindtion. 

t The fancraiion (as we have sJready obferved) was a coxnpo- 
fition of wrefUing and boxing. 

I In vhe printed text it is ivu^Ouf^ province. But as we know 
of no government that Alexander gave Eumene's ; i?nr»p%i«f, ^ 
crmmatid in the cavalry^ which 15 tike -reading in fome manufcripts* 
appears preferable. And Cornelius Nepos cenfirms it in thefe 
words, Prafuit eliam alteri equitum tda% 

Nfopto* 
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Neoptoiemus, i^ho had been tKe pfincipal armour- 
bearer, took upon him to fay, after the death of 
Alexander, •* that he had borne the fhield and fpear 
•* of that nvQfnarch, and that Eumeftes had only fol- 
•* lowed with hS cfcritore,'* the IViacedditians only 
!aug|ied at his vanity i knowing that, befides other 
marks of hononr, Alexander had thought Eumcnes 
not unworthy his alliance. For Barfihe, thd daughter 
of Artabaiqs, who was the fird lady Aktznjitt took 
to his bed in Alia, and who brought Kim a fon named 
Hercules, had two fiftcri -,' one of which, called" Apa- 
tna, he jgavc to Ptoiemy, and the other, called alfo 
BarHne, he gave to Eumenes, at the time when het 
was felcding Perfian ladies as wives for his friends*. 

Yet It muft be acknowledged, be was often in dif- 
grace with Alexander, and onte or twice in danger tooj 
on account of Hephacftion. In the firft place. He- 
phseftion gave a mufician named Evius, the quarters 
which the fervarrts of Eumfcnes had ;akeri up for him. 
Upon this, Eumenes went in great wrath to Alexan- 
der, with f Mentor, and cried, " Th6 beft method^ 
they could take, was fothroW'awaytheiii- arms, artd' 
learn to p|ay upon the flute, or tirrri tragedians." 
Alexander at firft entered into his quafteF, and fliarply 
rebuked Hepharftion : But he foon changed his mind,- 
and turned the weight of his difpleafure updft Eume- 
nes ; thinking he had behaved with rftore difrelpeft to 
him than refentment againft Hephasftion; 

* Alexander had married Statira, the elded daughter of Darinsy' 
and ^veo the youngeft, named Drypetis, to Heph»(Uon. This 
was a meafujfe well calculated for eftabliftiing him and his pofterity 
on the Perfian throne; bat it was obnoxious to the Macedonians^ 
Therefore, to fop^ort it on one liand, and to obviate inconve- 
niences on the other, he fele6ted eighty virgins out of the moil 
honourable families in Periiay nnd perfuaded his principal friends 
and officers to marry them. 

f Mentor was brother to Mf^non, whofe widow Bariine was 
Alexander's miih-eis. He was alfo brother-in-law to Artabazus ; ' 
aiid tke iecond Barfine, whom Eumenes m^ed, feems^o have 
Ken (laughter to Memnon and Mentor's fifter. 

D 2 Ag^in* 
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Again •, when Alexander wanted to fend out Neaf- 
chiis with a fleet to explore the coafts of the ocean, 
he found his treafury low, and aflced his friends for a 
fupply. Among the reft, he applied to Kumenes for 
three hundred talents^ who offered him only a hundred, 
and aflured him, at the fame time, he (houW find it dif- 
ficult to colleft that fum by his Itewards. Alexander 
refufed the offer, but did not remonftrate or complain* 
However, he ordered his fervants privately to fct fire to 
Eumenes's tent, that he might be forced to carry out 
his money, and be openly convifted of the falfity. ' It 
happened that the tent was entirely confumed, and 
Alexander wa'i forry on account of the lofs of his pa- 
pers. There was gold and Giver found melted, to the 
, amount of more than a thoufand talents, yet even. 
then the king took none of it. And having written to 
all his grandees and lieutenants to fend him copies of 
the difpatches that were loft, upon their arrival he put 
them again under the care of Eumenes, 

Some time after, another difpute happened between 
him and Hcphacftion, on account of fome prefent 
from the king to one of them. Much fcvcre and 
abufive language pafled between them, yet Alexander, 
fur the prefent, did not look upon Eumenes with the 
lefs regard. But, Hephaeftion dying foon after, the 
king, in his unfpeakable afni<5tion for that lofs, cx^ 
prelled his refentment againft all who he thought en- 
vied that favourite while he lived, or rejoiced at his 
death. Eumene» was one of thofc whom^ he moft fuf- 
pefted of f«ch fcntiments, and he often mentioned the 
differences, and the fevcre language thofc dilTerenccs 
.had produced. Eumenes, however, being an artful 
man, and happy at expedients, made the very perfon 
through whom he had loft the king's favour, the 
means of regaining it. He feconded the zeal and ap- 
plication of Alexander to celebrate the memory of He- 
phn&ftion. He fuggeded fuch inftances of veneration 
^$ ilg thpughi might do moft honour to the deceafed, 

and 
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and contributed largely and freely^ out of hjs own purfc, 
towards tbe expences of his funeral. 

Upon the death of Alexander, a great quarrel broke 
out between the phalanx and the late king's friends 
and generals. Eumenes, in his heart, fided with the 
fbalanx^ but in appearance flood neuter, as a perfon 
perfectly indifferent ; faying, it did not become him, 
vfho was a ftranger, to interfere in the difpures of the 
Nf acedonians. And when the other great officers re- 
tired from Babylon, he ftayed there, endeavouring to 
appeafe that body of infantry, and to difpofe them to a 
jcconciliation. 

After thefe troubles were paft, and the generals met 
to conMt about dividing the provinces* and armies 
among them, the countries affigned Eumenes were 
Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, and the coaft of the fca 
of Pontus as fd^v as Trapezus. Thefe countries were 
not then fubjeft to the Macedonians', for Ariarathes 
was king of them ; but Leonatus and Antigonus were 
to go with a great army, and put; Eumenes in poflef- 
lion. Antigonus, now elated with power, and de- 
fpifing all the world, gave no attention to the letters of 
Pcrdiccas. But Leonatus marched down from the up- 
per provinces into Phrygia, and promifed to undertake 
the expedition for Eumenes. Immediately after this, 
Hecataeus, a petty tyrant in Cardia, applied to Leo- 
natus, and defired him rather to go to the relief of 
Antipater and the Macedonians, who were befieged 
in * Lamia. Leonatus being inclined to go, cal- 
led Eumenes, and attempted to reconcile him to 
Hecatasus. They had long had fufpicions of each 
other on account of a family difference in point of 
politics; in confequencc of which Eumenes had 
openly accufed Hecatseus of fctting himfelf; up ty- 
rant in Cardia, and had intreated Alexander to re^. 
ftorc that people to their liberty. He now defired to 
be excufed taking a fhare in the Grecian expeditioni, 
gUedging he was afraid Antipater, who had long hated 

• A city of Thcffaly, 

P 3 him^ 
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him, to gratify himfelf as well as Hecatseus^ wou!d 
make fome attempt upon his life. Upon which, Lco- 
natus, placing &n entire confidence in him, opened to 
him all his heart. He told him the afl^fting Anti* 
pater was nothing but a pretext, and that he deHgned, 
as foon as he landed Jn Greece, to aflert his claim to 
Macedonia. At the fame time he (hewed him letGei:s 
from Cleopatra *, in which flie invited him to Fella, 
and promifed to j^ive him. her hand. 

Whether Eumerjcswas really afraid of Antipater, or 
>vhether he defpaired of any fervice from Leonatus, 
who was extremely obllinate in liis temper, and fol- 
lowed every rmpulfe of a precipitate ambition, he with- 
drew from him in the night with alt his equipage, 
which confifted of three hundred hoffe, two hundred 
pf his domeftics well-armed, and all bis treafure, 
amounting to five thQufapd talents. With this he fled 
to Perdiccas; and as he acquainted that general with 
the (ecret defigns of Leonatus, he was immediately 
(aken into a high degree of favour, and admitted to 4 
ihare in his councils. In a little time, too, Perdiccas in 
perfon conduced him into :Cappadpcia, with a great 
army j took Ariarathes prifoner, fubdued all the coun* 
try, and eftabliflied Eumenes in th^t government : in 
confeauence of which, Eumenes put the cities under 
the drredlion of his friends, placed guards and garrilbns 
with proper officers at their head, and appointed judges 
and fuperintendants of the revenue; Perdiccas leaving 
the entire difpoHtion of thofe things to him. After 
this, he departed with Perdiccas; chufmg to give him 
that teftimony of rcfpeft, and not thinking it confident 
with his intereft to be abfcnt from his court. Bur Per- 
diccas, fatisfied that he could himfelf execute the defigns 
he was meditating, and perceiving that the provinces 
h^ had left behind, required an able and faithful 
guardian, fent back Eumenes when he had reached 
Cilicia. The pretence was, that he might attend tp 
the poncerns of his own government,; put the real 

• The Jifter of Alexander, 
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Intention^ that he fhould fecure the adjoining province 
•of Armenia, which was difturbed by the pFa£tices of 
Ncoptoiemus. 

Neoptolemus was a maa of ianguine purfuits, and 
unbounded vanity. Eumenes, however, endeavoured 
to keep him to his duty, by Toothing applications. 
And as he fajv the MacedonJaa infantry were become 
extremely iniolentand audacious, he applied himfelf to 
railing ^ body of cavalry, which might be a counter* 
poile againft them. For this purpofe he remitted the 
taxes, and gave other immunities to thofe of his pro* 
vince who were good horfemon. He alfa bought a 
great number of norfes, and diftributed them among 
iach of his courtiers as he placed the greateft confi<» 
dence in ; exciting them by honours and sewards, and 
traif^g them to (Irength and ikill by a variety of ex- 
ercifes. The Macedonians upon this were differently 
afieded, feme with aftoniihment, and others with joy» 
to fee a body of cavalry collected, to the number of fix 
tboufand three hundreds^ ^and trained ia fo (hof t a fpace 
of time. 

« 

About that time, Cratefus and Antipater^ haying 
^tfcduced Greece, pafled into Afia, to overthrow the 
B^wer of Perdiccas ; and news was brought that their 
firfl: intention was to enter Cappadocia. Perdicca^ 
himfelf was engaged in war with Ftolemy : he there-^ 
fore appointed Eumenes commander in chief of the 
Ibrces in Armenia and Cappadocia ; and wiete to Al- 
cetas and Neoptolemus to obey the orders of that ge« 
neral, whom he had invefted with difcretionary powers. 
Aketas plainly refufed to fubmit to that injunction ; 
alledging that the Macedonians would be afhamed ta 
fight Anripater; pnd as for Cratcrus, their affcftioa for 
him was fuch, that they would receive him with opea 
arms. On the other hand, it* was viftble that Neop- 
tolemus was forming fome treacherous fcheme againft 
Eumenes ; for, when called upon, he refufed to joia 
him, and, inftead of that, prepared to ^ive him 
faatde« 

V 4 This 
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This was the firft occafion on which Eumenes reaped 
the fruits of his forcfight and timely preparations. 
For, though his infantry were beaten, with his cavalry 
he put Neoptolemus to Bight, and took his baggage. 
And while the phalanx were difperfed upon the purfuit^ 
he fell upon them in fuch good order with his horfe^ 
that they were forced to lay down their arms, and take 
an oath to fervc him. Neoptolemus colledked fome of 
the fugitives, and retired with them to Craterus and 
Antipater. They had already fent ambafTadors to 
Eumenes,' to deGre him to adopt their interefts, in re^ 
ward of which they would conBrm to him the pro- 
vinces he had, and give him others, with an additional 
number of troops ; in which cafe he would find Anti- 
pater a friend inftead of an enemy, and continue in 
friendfhip with Craterus, inftead of turning his arms 
againd him. 

Eumenes made anfwer to thefe propofals, " That, 
" having long been on a footing of enmity with Anti- 
** pater, he did not chufe to be his friend, at a time 
" when he faw him treating his friends as fo many 
^* cncmie^. As for Craterus, he was ready to reconcile 
*' him to Perdiccas, and to compromife matters be- 
•* tween them upon juft and rcafonable terms. But if 
♦' he fhould begin hoftilities, he would fupport his in- 
** jured friend while be had an hour to live, and rather 
*' facrifice life itfclf than his honour." 

When this anfwer was reported to Antipater and 
Craterus, they took fome time to deliberate upon the 
meafures they fhould purfue. Meanwhile Neoptole- 
mus arriving, gave them account of the battle he had 
loft, and requefted affiflance of them both, but parti- 
cularly of Cratrrgs. He faid, "The Macedonians 
•^ had fo extraordinary an attachment to him, that if 
** they faw but his hat, or heard one accent of bis^ 
** tongue, they would immediately run to him with 
'^ their fwords in their hands." Indeed, the reputation 
of Craterus was very great among them, and, after the 
iltath of Alexander, moft of them wiflied to be under 
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Ilis command. They remembered the rifques he had 
run of embroiling himfcif with Alexander for their 
fakes ; how he had combated the inclination for Per- 
fian fafhions which infenHblygrew upon him, and Ibp* 
f>orted the cuftoms of his country againft the infults of 
barbaric pomp and luxury. 

Craterus now fent Antipater into Cilicia, and taking 
a confiderable part of the forces himfelf, marched 
along with Neoptolemus againft Eumenes. If Eu- 
menes forefaw his coming and was prepared for it, we 
may impute it to the vigilance neceflary in a general ; 
vre fee nothing in that of fuperior genius. But when» 
befidc his concealing from the enemy what they ought 
not to difcover, he brought his own troops to a&ion^ 
without knowing who was their adv^rfary, and made 
them lerve againft Craterus, without finding out that 
he was the officer they had to contend with ; in this 
we fee cbaraderiftical proofs of generalftiip. . For he 
propagated a report, that Neoptolemus, affifted by Pi- 
gris, was advancing again with fbme Cappadocian and 
Paphlagonian horfe. The night he defigned to de^ 
camp, he fell into a found fleep, and had a very extra- 
ordinary dream. He thought he faw two Alexailders 
prepared to try their ftrength againft each other, and 
each at the head of a phalanx. Minerva came to fup- 
port the one, and Ceres the other. A (harp conflidt 
enfued, in which the Alexander aftjfted by Minerva, 
was defeated, and Ceres crowned the vidor with a 
wiieath of corn. He immediately concluded that the 
dream was in his favour, becaufe he had to fight for a 
country which was moft of it in tillage, and which had 
then fo excellent a crop well advanced towards the 
fickle, that the whole face of it had the appearance of 
:i profound peace. He was the more confirmed in his 
opinion, when he found the enemy's word was Minerva 
and Alexander ; and in oppofition to it he gave Ceres 
and Alexander. At the fame time he ordered his men 
to crown themfelves, and to cover their arms with ears 
o/corn; He was feveral times upoi) the point of de- 

clarlng 
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daring to his principal officers and captains what a<f- 
verfary they had to contend with -, thinking it a ha- 
zardous undertaking to keep to himfclf a fccret fo im- 
portant and perhaps neceflary for them to know. Yet 
he abode by his firft refolution, and trufted his own 
heart only with the danger that might enfue. 

When he came to give battle, he would not fct any 
Macedonian to engage Cralerus, but appointed to thac 
charge two bodies of foreign horfe, commanded by 
Pharnabazus the fon of Artabazus, and Phoenix of 
Tenedos, They had orders to advance on the firft 
iight of the enemvt and come to clofe fighting, with- 
out giving them time to retire -, and if they attempted 
to fpeak or fend any herald, they were not to regard it. 
For lie had (Irong apprehenfions that the Macedonians 
would go over to Craterus, if they happened to know 
him^ Eumcnes himfclf, with a troop of three hun- 
dred felcft horf(s went and pofted himfelf in the right 
wing, where he Ihouid have to zSt againft Neoptole- 
mus. When they had paft a little hill that ieparated 
the two armies, and came in view, they charged with 
fuch impetiioncy, that Craterus was extremely fur- 
priied, and exprefled his refentment in ftrong terma 
againft Ncoptoiemus, who he thought had deceived 
him with a pretence that the Macedonians would 
change fides. However, he exhorted his officers to 
behave like brave men, and ftood forward to the en^ 
counter. In the prft fhock, which was very violent^ 
the fpears were foon broke, and they were then to d^ 
cide the difpute with the fword. 

The behaviour of Craterus did no diflionour ta 
Alexander. He killed luimbers with his own hand» 
and overthrew many others who aflailed him in front. 
But at laft he received a Hde-bbw from a Thracian^ 
which brought him to the ground. Many pafled over 
him without knowing him ; but Gorgias, one of Eu* 
menes's officers, took notice of him ; and being weU* 
acquainted with his perfon, leaped from his horfe and 
jg;uardcd the body. It was then, however, too late % . 

h^ 
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he was at (he lad extremity<| and in the agonies of 
death. 

In th£ diean time Naopcolemus engaged Eumenes. 
The moft violent hatred had long fubfifted between 
^hem, and this day added (lings to it. They knew not 
ione another in the two firft encounters, bat in the third 
they did ; and then they rufhed forward impecuoufly 
.with fwords drawn and lOud (bouts. The (hock their 
horfes met with was fo violent, that it refembled that of 
two galleys. The fierce antagonifts quitted the bridles^ 
and laid hold on each other ; each endeavouring to tear 
ofFthe helmet or the breaft-plate of his enemy. While 
their hands were thus engsl^d, their horfes went from 
:under them ; and as they tell to the ground without 
quitting their hold, they wrefUed for the advantage* 
Neoptolemus was beginning to rife firft, when £u* 
menes wounded him in the ham, and by that means 
got upon his feet before him. Neoptolemus being 
wounded in one knee, fupported himfelf upon the 
other, and fought with great courage underneath, bur 
was not able to Teach his adverfary a mortal blow. 
At lad receiving a wound in the neck, he grew faint, 
and ftretched himfelf upon the ground. Eumenes, with 
ail the eagernefs of inveterate hatred, haftening to ftrip 
him of his arg)s, and loading him with reproaches, 
did not obferve that liis fwprd was (lill in his hand; fo 
chat Neoptolemus wounded him under the cuirafs, 
where it touches upon the groin. However, as the 
fhoke was but feeble, the apprehenfions it gave him 
were greater than the real hurt. 

When he had defpoiled his adverfary, weak as he 
was with the wounds he had received in his legs and 
arms, he mounted his horfe and made up to his left 
wing, which he fuppofed might be ftill engaged with 
the enemy. There, being informed of the fate of Cra- 
terus, he haftened to him ; and finding his breath and 
his lenies not quite gone, he alighted from his horfe, 
wept over him, and gave him his hand. One while he 
vented his execrations upon Neoptolemus, and another 

while 
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while he lamented his own ill fortune, and the cruqf 
iveceflity he ^?s offder of corrrtng to extremities with his 
moft intimate friend, and cither giving or receiviog 
the fatal blow. 

Eumenes won this battle about ten days after the 
former. And it railed him to a high rank of honour^ 
becaufe it brought him the palm both of capacity and 
courage. But at the fame time it expofed htm to the 
envy and the hatred both of his allies and his enemies. 
It feemed hard to them, that a (Iranger, a foreign ad- 
venturer, fhould have deftroycd one of the greateftand 
moil illuftrious of the Macedonians with the arms of 
thofe very Macedonians. Had the news of the deatli^ 
of Craterus been brought fooner to Perdiccas, none 
but he would have fwayed the Macedonian fceptre* 
But he was flain in a mutiny in ^gypt, two days be«> 
fore the news arrived. The Macedonians were (b 
much exafperated againft Eumenes upon the lace 
event, that they immediately decreed his death. An- 
tigonus and Antipater were to take the direction of the 
war which was to carry that decree into execution. 
Meantime Eumenes went to the king*s horfes which« 
were pafturing upon mount Ida, and cook fuch as he 
had occaGon for, but gave the keepers a difcharge for 
them. When Antipater was apprifed of it, he laughed^ 
and faid, " He couM not enough admire the caution 
•' of Eumenes, who muft certainly expeifl to fee the 
*^ account of the king's goods and chattels Hated 
•• either on one fide or other." 

Eumenes intended to give battle upon the plains of 
Lydia near Sardis, both becaufe he was (Irong in ca- 
valry, and becaufe he was ambitious to fhew Cleopa,- 
tra what a refpeftable force he had. However, at the 
fequeft of that princefs, who was afraid to give Anti- 
pater arty caufe of complaint, he marched to the Upper 
Phrygia, and wintered in Celaenae. There Alcetas, 
Polemon, and Docimus, contended with him for th^ , 
command ; upon which he faid, ^^ This makes good 
** the obfervationj^ Every one thinks of advaacing him- 

" felf. 
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^ fclf, but no one thinks of the danger that may accrue 
•* to the public weal." 

He had promifed to pay his army wrthin three day«, 
and as he had not money to do it, he fold them all the 
farms and (j^ftles in the country, together with the 
people and cattle that were upon itiem. Every captain 
of a Macedonian company, or ofTiter who had a 
command in tlie foreign troops, .received battering en- 
gines from Eumenes; and when he had taken the 
caRlc, he divided the fpoil among his company, ac- 
cording to the arrears due to each particular man. 
This rcftored him the afFedions of the foldiers ; in- 
tbmuch that when papers were found in his camp, 
difperfed by the enemy, in which their generals pro- 
mifed aliundred talents and great honours to the man 
who (hould kill Eumenes, the Macedonians were 
highly incenfed, and gave order that from that time 
he (hould have a body-guard of a thoufand •ofBcer- 
like men always about him, who ihould keep watch by 
turns, and be in wailing day and night. There waft 
not a man who refufed that charge; and they were 
glad to receive from Eumenes the marks of honpur^ 
which thofe who were called the king*s friends, ufed 
CO receive from the bands of royalty. For he too wa« 
impowered to diftribute purple hats and rich robes, 
which were confidercd as the principal gifts the kings 
of M^edon had to heftow, 

Profperity gives fome appearance of higher fenti- 
ments even to pcrfons of mean fpitit, and we ft-c 
iaaiething of grandeur and importance about them in 
the elevation where fortune has placed them. But he 
who is infpired by real fortitude and -magnanimity, will 
ihew it mod by the dignity of his behaviour under 
lodes, and in the mod adverfc fortune. So did Eunie- 
nes. When he had loft a battle to Antigonus in the 
territory of the Orcynians in Cappadocta, through the 
treachery of one of his officers, though he was forced. 
to ttj himlcJf^ he did not fuffer the traitor to efcape to 
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the enemy, but took him and hanged him upon the ipof* 
In his flight he took a diflferenc way from the purfuers^ 
and privately turned round in fuch a manner/ as to re- 
gain the field of battle. There he encamped, in or- 
der to bury the dead-, whom he colleded, and burnt 
with the door-pods of the neighbouting village. 
The bodies of the officers and common foldiers were 
burnt upon ^parate piles; and when he had railed 
great monuments of earth over them, he decamped. 
So that Antigonus coming that way afterwards^ was 
afloniihed at his firmnefs and intrepidity. 

Another time be fell in With the baggage of Anti- 
gonus, and could eafily have taken it, together with'. 
matiy pcrfons of free condition, a great number of 
flaves, and all the wealth which had been ama(!ed in fo 
many wars, and the plunder of fo many countries. 
But lie was afraid that h4s rfien, when poilefled of fach 
riches and fpoils, would think themfelves too heavy 
tor flight, and b^ too cflfeminatc to bear the hardftiip" 
of long wandering fronj^place to place ; and yet time, 
he knew, was his principal refource for getting clear of 
Antigontis. On the ptber hand, he was ienflble it' 
would be ex:tremely difficult t0 keep the ^)acedonians " 
/rom flying upon thefpail, when it was fo much with-' 
in reach. He therefore ordered them to rcfrefti them- 
felves, and teed their horfes, before they attacked the* 
enemy. In the rhean time he privately fent a meflcnger 
to Menander, who eftortcd tlie baggage; to acquaint' 
him, " That Eumenes; in confidcration of the friend- 
** fhip which had fubfifted between them, advifed him to' 
•* provide for his fafety, and td retire as fall as poffible 
** from the plain, where he might c^fify be furroundcd, 
" to the foot of the neighbouring' rnountain, wh*re 
** the cavalry could not aft, nor any thwps fall upon 
** his rear.'* 

Mcnandct foon perceived his danger, and fetirecj. 
After which, Eumenes fent out his fcouts in the' 
prefence of all the foldiers, and commanded the latter . 
fio arafi aad bridle rheir horfes, in order for the attack. 

Th« 
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The (corns brought back an account that Menandcr 
had gaiotd a fituation where he could not be taken. 
Hereupon Eumen« pretended great concern, and drew 
off his forces. We are told, that upon the report Me- 
Aander made of this affair to Antigonus, the Macedo- 
nians launched out in the praifes of Eumenes, and 
began to regard him. with an eye of kindnefs, for a6l- 
isg fo generous a part, when it was in his power to 
have enflaved fheir children and difhonoured their 
wives. The artfwer Ahtigonos gave them was this : 
** Think not, my good friends, it was for your fake 
•* he let them go j it was for his own. He did not 
V chule to have fomany fhackles upon him, when he 

defigned to By.** 

After this, Eumfcncs, being forced to wander and fty 
from place to place^ fpoke to many of his foidiers to 
leave hirtl -, either out of care for their fafcty, or be- 
caufe he did not chufe to have a body of men after 
him, who were too few to ftand a battle, and coo 
many to fly in privacy. And when he retired to the 
eaftle of * Nora, on the confines of Lycaonia and Cap- 
padocia, with only five hundred hotfe and two hun- 
dred foot, there again he gave a^ fucb of his friends 
free leave to depart, as did /lot like the inconveniencies 
of the place, and the meannefs of diet -f, and diiinif^* 
fed them witfr great marks of ktndnefs. 

In a little time Antigonus came up, and, before he 
fonticd that liege, invited hiitt to a conference. Eir-r 
menes anfwered, *^ AntigonOs had many frieAds, and 
^' generals to take his place, in cafe of accidents to 
** himfclf ; but the troops he had the care of, had 
** none to comih^nd or to proteft them after him." 
He therefore infifted that Antigonus Ihould fend hof- 
tages, if he wanted to treat with him in j^erfon. And 
wheil Antigpniss wanted him to npake his applicatiotr 
fo him firft, as the greater man, he faid, ** While I am 
"* mafter of nfiy fword^ I fhalt never think any man 

* It was only two Hundred and £fty pace^ in circianfcrence'. 
t A" iiondxed left him> tipoa tkU offer;. 

•* greater 
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•* greater than myfelf." At laft Antigonus lent his 
nephew Ptolemy into the fore as a hoftage, and then 
Eumenes came out to him. They embraced with 
great tokens of cordiality, having formerly been inti- 
mate friends and companions. 

In the conference^ which lafted a confiderable time^ 
Eumenes made no mention of fecurity for his own life^ 
or of an amnefty for what was pafTed. Inftead oif 
that, he infifted on having the government of his pro- 
vinces confirmed to him, and conHderable rewards for 
his fervices befides : infomuch that all who attended 
on the occafion, admired his firmnefs^ and were afto- 
nifhed at his greatnefs of mind. 

During the interview, numbers of the Macedonians 
ran to fee Eumenes ; for, after the death of Craterus, 
no man was fo much talked of in the army as he. Buc 
Antigonus, fearing they fhould offer him fome violence, 
called to them to keep at a diftance, and when they 
ilill kept crowding if), ordered them to be driven off* 
v^ith ftones. At lad he took him in his arms, and 
keeping off the multitude with his guards^ with ibme 
difficulty got him fafe again into the caftle. 

As the treaty ended in nothing, Antigonus drew a 
line of circumvallation round the place^ and having 
left a fufficient number of troops to carry on the fiege, 
he retired. The fort was abundantly provided with 
corn, water, and fait, but in want of every thing ^Ife 
requifite for the table. Yet with this mean provifion 
he furnifhed out a chearful entertainment for his 
friends, whom he invired in their turns ; for he took 
care to feafon his provifions with agreeable diicouri^ 
and the utmoft cordiality. His appearance wa^, in- 
deed, very engaging. His countenance had nothing 
of a ferocious or war-worn ^urn, but was fmooth and 
elegant ; and the proportion of his limbs was fo excel- 
lent, that they might feem to have come from the 
chiflfel of the ftatuary. And though he was not very 
eloquent, he had a foft and perfuafive way of fpeaking, 
as we fnay conclude from his epiftles. 

He 
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He obfcrved, that the grcatcft inconvenience to the 
ganiibn was the narrownefs of the fpace in which they 
were -confined, enclofed as it was with fmall houfes, 
and the whole of it not more than two furlongs in 
circuit; (b that they were forced to take their food 
without exercife, and their hohfes to do the fame. To 
remove the languor which is the confequence of that 
want, aa well as to prepare them for flight, if occafion 
fhould oflfer, he afljgned a room, fourteen cubits long, 
the largeft in all the fort, for the men to walk in, and 
gave them orders gradually to mend their pace. Aa 
for the horles, he tied them to the roof of the ftable 
wkh firong halters* Then he raiied their heads and 
fort-parts by a pulley, till they could fcarce touch the 
ground with their fore-feet, but, at the fame time, 
they flood firm upon their hind-feet. In this pofture 
the grooms plied them with the whip and the voice; 
and the horfes, thus irritated, bounded furioufly on 
their hind- feet, or drained to fet their fore-feet on the 
ground ; by which eflforts their whole body was 
czercifed, till they were out of breath and in a foam. 
After this exercife, which was no bad one either for 
fpeed or ftrength« they had their barley given them 
boiled, that they might iboner dlfpatch, and better 
digeft it. 

As the fiege was drawn out to a confiderable length, 
Antigonus received information of the death of Anti- 
pater in Macedonia, and of the troubles that prevailed 
there through the animofities between CafTander and 
Polyperchon. He now bade adieu to all inferior 
profpe^, and grafped the whole empire in his fchemes ; 
in confequence of which, he wanted to make Eumenes 
his friend, and bring him to co-operate in the execu-> 
tk>n of his plan. For this purpofe he fent to him 
Hiexony mas *, with propofals of peace, on condition 

* Ifienmymus was of Caidia, and dierefore a conntrymtii of 
Emnoics. He wrote the hiftory of thofe princes who divided 
AlfTandcT^i dominigns^amopg thjein, and oitfacir foccciTors. 

yoL.IV. E h? 
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he took the oath that was offered him. Eumenes 
made a correftion in the oath, and left it to the Mace** 
donians before the place to judge which form was the 
taioft reafonable. Indeed, Antigonus, to fave ap- 
pearances, had (lightly mentioned the royal family in 
the beginning, and all the reft fan ia his own name. 
Eumenes, therefore, put Olympias and the princes of 
the blood firft : And he propofed to engage himfelf by 
oath of fealty not to Antigonus only, but to Olym* 
pias, and the princes her children. This appearing 
to the Macedonians much more confiftent with juftice 
than the other, they permitted Eumenes to take it, 
and then raifed the liege. They likewife lent this 
bath to Antigonus, requiring hifn to take it on the 
other part. 

Mean time Eumenes reftored to the Cappadocians all 
the hoftages he had in Nora, and in return they fur- 
hifhed him with horfes, b^afts of burthen, and tents. 
He alfo collefted great part of his foldiers who had 
difperfed themfclves after his defeat, and were ftrag- 
. gling about the country. By this means he-afiembled 
near * a thoufand hoHe, with which he marched off as 
faft as poiTible *, rightly judging he had much to fear 
from Antigonus. For that General not only ordered 
him to be befieged again, and fhut up with a circular 
wall, but, in his letters, exprefled great reientmenc 
againft the ^Macedonians for admitting the corre&ion 
of the oath. 

While Eumenes was flying from place to place, he 
received letters from Macedonia, in which the people 
•declared their appreheniions of the growing power of 
Antigonus ; and others from Olympias, wherein fhc 
invited him to come and take upon him the tuition 
and care of Alexander's fon, whole life (he concdvcd 
to be in darigcr. At the fame time, Polyperchon and 
king Philip fent him 6rders to carry oh the war 
againft Antigonus, with the forces in Cappadocia. 

^^ * Diodor^s Siculu^ fays two UiQufaad* 

They 
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They itnpowcred him alfo to take five hundred talents 
out of the royal treafure at Quinda *, for the re-efta- 
bliibment of his own affairs, and as much mo*-? as he 
ihould judge neceflary for the purpoies of the war. 
Anttgenes and Teutamus too, who commanded the 
Jlrgyraffiiis^ had diredions to fupport him. 

Tbefe officers, in appearance^ ga ire Eumenes a kind 
recq>cion, but it was not difficult to difcover the envy 
and jealoufy they had in their hearts, and how much 
they difdained to zBi under him. Their envy he en- 
deavoured to remove, by not taking the money, which 
he told them he did not want. To remove their obfti- 
nacy and ambition for the firfl: place, was not fo eafy an 
affiur ; for, though they knew not how to command, 
they were refolved not to obey» In this cafe he called 
in the affiftance of fuperftition. He faid, Alexander had 
appeared to him in a dream, and (hewed him a pa- 
vilion with royal furniture, and a throne in the middle 
cf it, after which, that prince declared, *' If they 
^' would hold their councils, and difpatch bufinels 
•• thefe, he would be with them, and profper every 
*^ meafure and adtion which commenced under his au- 
•* fpiccsf.*' 

He eafily perfuaded Antigenes and Teutamus to 
believe he had this vifion. They v/ere not willing to 
wait upon him, nor did he chufe to diQionour his 
commiffion by going to them. They prepared, there- 
fore, a royal pavilion, and a throne in it, which they 
called the throne of Alexander ; and thither they re- 
paired to confult upon their moft important affairs. 

•InCaria. 

t In coBfequence of this, according to Diodoras, Eamenes 
jNx>poied to take a fum out of the treafury» fufficient for making 
a tlurone of gold ; to place apon that throne the diadem, the fcep- 
ter and crown, and all the other eniigns of royalty belonging to 
that prince ; that every morning a facrifice fhould be offered him 
iiy aU the officers ; and that all orders (hould be iflued in hit 
A ftrokeof policy fuiuble to the genius of Eumenes. 

£ 2 From 
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From thence they marched to the higher province^ 
and, upon the way, were joined by Peuceftas, a frieiid 
of Einnenes, and other governors of provinces. 
Thus the Nlacedohians were greatly firengthened^ 
both in point of numbers, and in the mofl: magnifi« 
cent provifioh of all the requiOtes of wan But 
power and affluence had rendered thefe governors (o 
intradlable in fociety, and fo diflblute in their way of 
Hving, fince the death of Alexander, and they canie 
together with a fpirit of defpotifm, fo nurfed by bar- 
baric pride, that they ibon became obnoxious to 
each other, and no fort of harmony could fubflft be- 
tween them. Befides, they flattered the Macedonians 
without any regard to decorum, and fupplied them 
with money in fuch a manner, for their entertainments 
and facri flees, that, in a little time, their camp looked 
like a place of public reception for every fcenc of 
intemperance ; and thofe veterans were to be courted 
for military appointments, as the people are for their 
votes in a republic/ 

Eumcnes foon perceived that the new-arrived gran- 
dees defpifed each other, but were afraid of him, and 
watched an opportunity to kill him. He therefore 
pretended he was in want of money, and borrowed 
lar^ * fums of thofe that hated him mod, in order 
that they might place fome confidence in him, or at 
lead might give up their defigns upon his life, out of 
regard to the money lent him. Thus he found guards 
for himfelf, in the opulence of others; and, thougk 
men in general ieek to fave their lives by giving, he 
provided for his fafety by receiving. 

While no danger was near, the Macedonians took 
bribes of all who wanted to corrupt them, and, like 
a kiod of guards, daily attended the gates of thole 
that afleAed tlie command. But, when Antigonus 
came and encainped over againft them, and affairs 
called for a real general, Eumenes was applied to, not 
only by the foldiers, but the very grandees, who had 

* Four hundred tfaottjTsnd crowns. 

taken 
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tfken (b much ftace upon them in tittie of peace ancf 
pleafure, freely gave place to him, and took the poft 
oe afligned them without murmuring. Indeed, when* 
Andgonus attempted to pafs the river PafitigriSy. not 
one of the other ofHcers whp were appointed to^ guard 
it, got any intelligence of his motions : Eumene»' 
alone was ac.hand to oppofe him ; and he did it fo ef-^ 
&6h2ally, that he filled the channel witH dead bodies^ 
and made four thoufand prifbners. 

The behaviour of the Macedonians, when Eumene» 
happened to be .(ick, ftill' more particularly ihswed, 
that they thought others fit to diredb in magni6cenc 
entertain men tSy and the Iblemnities of peace, but that 
he was the only peribn among them fit to lead an ar- 
my. For, Peucefhis having feafted them in a fump* 
tuous manner in. Perfra, and given each man a fheep 
fof iacrifice, hoped to be indulged with the command. 
A few davs after, as they were marching againft the 
enemy, Eumenes was fo dangeroufly ill, that he waa 
forced to be carried in a litter, at fome diftance from 
the ranks, left his refl, which was very precarious, 
fJKmld be dlflurbed with the noifc. They had not 
gone far, before the enemy fuddenfy made their ap- 
pearance^ for they had pafled the intermediate hills^ 
and were now descending into the plain. The luftre 
of thdr golden armour glittering in the fun, as they 
marched down the hilt, the elephants with their towers 
on their backs, and the purple vefls which the ca* 
Talry uied to wear when they were advancing to the 
coihbat, flruck the troops that were to oppofe thent. 
with fuch furprhte, that the front halted, and called 
out for Eumenes ; declaring they would not mo^re a 
ftep farther, if he had not the diredion of them. At 
the lame time they grounded their arms, exhorted 
each other to flop, and infifled that their ofHcers (hould 
not hazard an engagement without Eumenes. 

Eumenes no fooner heard this, than he advanced 
with the utmoft expedition, haflenmg the flaves that 
carried the litter. He likewife opened the curtains^ 

E 3 and' 
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and ftretched out his hand, in token of his joy. On 
the firft fight of the general of their heart,, the troops 
fa(uted hina in the Macedonian language, clanked 
their arms, and, with loud Ihouts, challenged the 
enemy to advance, thinking themfclvcs invincible while 
he was at th'-ir head* 

Antijonus having learftt from fome prifoners, that 
Eumenes was fo extremely ill, that he wa$ forced to 
be carried in a litter, concluded he (hould find no great 
difficulty ir| beating the other Generals ; and, there- 
fore, haftcried to the attack. But when he came to 
reconnoitre the enemy's army, and faw in what ex- 
cellent order it was drawn up, he ftood ftill fome time^ 
in filent admiration. At laft, fpying the litter car- 
ried about, from one wing to the other, he laughed 
out aloud, as his manner was, and faid to his friends, 
•* Yon litter is the thing that pitches the battle againft 
us." After this, he immediately retreated to his en-, 
trench men ts *• 

The 



• Thcirc are. fome paiticalars in Diodorus, which defenre to be 
inferted here. After the two armies were feparated, withonc 
coming to adion, they encamped about three furlongs difbmce 
from each other ; and Antigonus foon finding the coujutry where 
he lay, fo much exhaafted, that it would be very difficult for him 
to fubM, fent deputies to the confederate army, to follicit thehi^ 
efpecially the governors of provinces, and the old Macedonian 
corps, to defert Eumenes, and to join him ; which, at this time, 
they reje£led with the hi'gheft indignation. After the deputies 
were difmiffed, Eumenes came into the affembly, and delivered 
himfelf in the following fable. " A lion once falling in love 
** with a young damfel, demanded her in marriage of her father. 
** The father made anfwer, that he looked on tuch an alliance 
** as a great honour to his family, but flood in. fear of his clawa 
'' and teeth, lefl upon any trifling difpute t^at might happen be- 
'* twcen them after marriage, he might exercife them a little too 
" hallily upon bis daughter. To remove this objedlion, the amo* 
** reus lion caufed both his nails and teeth to be drawn immedi-> 

ately ; whereupon, the father took a cudgel, and foon got rid 
'. This," continued he, " is the very thing aimed 



" of his enemy 

'' at by Antigonus, who is liberal in promifes, till he has made 
•* himfelf mailer of your forces, and then beware of his teeth and 
•* paws." A few days after this, Eumenes having intelligence 

thaft- 
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The Macedonians had hardly reeovered thetnfelve' 
from their fears, before they began to behave again 
in a.diibrderly and mutinous manner to their officers, 
and ipread themfelves over almoft all the provinces 
of Gabene for winter quarters ; infomuch that the 
firft were at the diftance of a thoufand furlongs fron» 
the laft. Antigonus being informed of this circum- 
ftaDce, moved oack againft them, without loHng a 
moment's time. He took a rugged road, that af^ 
forded no water, becaufe it was the ihorteft \ hoping, 
if he fell upon them while thus difperfed, that it would 
be irapofllble for their officers to afiemble them. 

However, as foon as he had entered that deiblate 
country, his troops were attacked with fuch violent 
winds, and fevere frofts, that it wa$ difficult for them 
to proceed ; and they found it neceflary to light many 
fires. For this reafon their march could not be coiv 
ceded. The Barbarians, who inhabited the moun- 
t^DS that overlook the defart, won^lering what fuch 
a number of fires could mean, fent fome perfons 
vpOn dromedaries ta Peuceftas, with aa account of 
them. 



tliat Antiffomu intended to decamp iat%# nighty prefentlyguefled 
that his &^ffx was to feek quarters of refreihment for his army 
in the rich diftrid of Gabene. To prevent this, and at the fame 
time to gain a paflage into that country, he inftrn^ed fome foldi- 
crs to pretend they were deferters, and fent them into the camp 
of Antigonos, where they reported that Eumenes intended to at- 
tack him in his trendies that very night. Bat while Antigonus't 
tioops were under arms, Bamenes mard&ed for Gabene, which*, 
at length, Antigonos fufpefted ; and, having given proper orders 
to his foot, marched immediately after hun with his cavalry.. 
Early in tiie morning, from the top of a hill, he difcerned Eu- 
menes, with his army, belpw; and Eumenes, upon (ight of the 
cavalry, concluding that the whole army of Antigonus was at 
hand, foced about, and difpofed his troops in order to battle. 
Thus Eumenes was deceived in his turn ; and as foon as Antigo- 
nos*s infantry came up, a (harp aAion followed, in which the- 
vidory feemed won and loft feveral times. At laft, however, An- 
tigonus luui vi£bly the worft, . being forced to withdraw, by lon^ 
marches,, into ^edia«. Dion.. Sw. Lit. xviii.. 
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Feuceftas, diftrafted with terror at this news, pre- 
pared for flight, intending to take with him fach 
troops as he could colledt on the way. But Eumenes 
foon difpelled their fears and uneafhiefs^ by promifing 
fo to impede the enemy's march, that they woold ar- 
rive three days later than they were cxpefted. Find- 
ing that they iiftcned to him, he fent orders to the 
oificers to draw all the troops from their (quarters, and 
afTemble them with fpecd. At the fame time he took 
his horfe, and went with his collegues to feek out z 
lofty piece of ground, which might attract the at- 
tention of the troops marching below. Having found 
one that anfwered his purpofe, he meafurcd it, and 
caufed a number of fires to be lighted at proper in- 
tervals, fb as to refemble a camp. 

When Antigonus beheld thofe fires ' upon the 
heights, he was in the utmoft diftrefs. For he 
thought the enemy were apprized of his inten- 
tion fomc time before, and were come to meet him. 
Not chufing, therefore, with forces fo harraflfed and 
fatigued with their march, to be obliged to fight 
troops that were perfedly fre(h, and had wintered in 
agreeable quarters, he left the (hprt road, and led his 
men through the towns and Tillages ; giving them 
abundant timfe to refrefh tbemlelves. But when he 
found that no parties came out to gall him in his 
march, which is ufual when an enemy is near, and 
was informed, by the neighbouring inhabitants, that 
they had ieen no troops whatever, nor any thing but 
fires upon the hills, he perceived that Eumenes ha4 
outdone him in point of generalfhip ; and this incen- 
fed him fo much, that he advanced with a refolution 
to try his ftrength in a pitched battle. 

Mean time the greateft part of the forces repairing 
to Eumenes, in admiration of his capacity, defired 
him to take the ible command. Upon this, Aatigenes 
and Teutamus, who were at the head of the Argyraf- 
fides^ were ib exafperated with envy,- that they formed 
a plot againft his life ^ ^nd having drawn into it moft 
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'«f the grandees and generals, they confulted upon a 
proptr time and method to take him off. They all 
agreed to make ufe of him in the enfuing battle, and 
to aflalfinate him immediately after. But £udamus» 
matter of the elephants, and Phasdimus, privately in- 
formed Eumenes of their refolutions ; not out of any 
kindnefs or benevolent regard, but becaufe they were 
afiaid of loflng the money they had lent him. He 
commended them for the honour with which they 
behaved, and retired to his tent. There he told bis 
friends, '^ That he lived amongft <a 1ierd of favage 
^^ beafis,** and immediately made his will. After 
which, he deftroyed all his piapers, left, after his deaths 
charge and impeachments fhould arife againft the 
perfons who wrote them, in confequence of the iecrets 
diicovered there. He then confidered, whether he 
Ihould put the enemy in the way of gaining the vidory, 
or take his flight through Media and Armenia into 
Cappadocia; but he could not fix upon any thing 
while his friends ftayed with him. After revolving 
various expedients in his mind, which was now almoft 
^ changeable ^s his fortune, he drew up the forces, 
and endeavoured to animate the Greeks and the Bar* 
•barians. On the other hand, the Phalanx and the 
Argjrajpides bade him be of good courage, afluring 
him, that the enemy would not ftand the encounter^ 
•For they were veterans who had ferved under Philip 
and Alexander, and, like lb many champions of the 
ring, had never had a fall to that day. Many of 
them were feventy years of age, and none lefs than 
fixty. So that when they charged the troops of An- 
•tigonus, they cried out, " Villains, you fight againft 
•*your fathers." Then they fell furioufly upon his 
infantry, and foon routed them. Indeed, none of the 
battalions could ftand the (hock, and moft of them 
were cut in pieces upon the fpot. But though Anti- 
gonus had fuch bad fuccefs in this quarter, his cavalry 
were viAorious, through the weak and daftardly be- 
havk>ur of Peuceftas, and toQk;dl the baggage. An- 

tigonua 
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tigonus was a man who had an excellent prelence "^ 
mind on the moft trying occafions, and here the place 
and the occaGon befriended him. It. was a plain open 
country, the foil neither deep nor hard, but, like the 
fea-(hore, covered with a fine dry fand, which the 
trr^pling of fo many men and horfes, duHng the 
adtion, reduced to a fmall white duft» that, like a 
cloud of lime, darkened the air, and intercepted the 
profpcA > fo that it was eafy for Antigonus to take the 
baggage unperceivcd. 

After the battle was over, Teutamus fent fome oF 
his corps to Antigonus, to defire him to reftore the 
baggage. He told them, he would not only return 
the Argyrafpides their baggage, but treat them, in all 
refpeds, with the greated kindnefs, provided they 
would put Eumenes in his hands. The Argyrafpides 
came into that abominably meafure, and agreed to 
deliver up that brave man alive to his enemies. la 
purfuance of this fcheme, they approached him un*- 
fufpected, and planted themfelves about him. Some 
lamented the lofs of their baggage ; fome deiired him 
to afTume the fpirit of vidory, which he had gained ^ 
others accufed the reft of their commanders. Thus 
watching their opportunity, they fell upon hicn, took 
away his fword, and bound his handis behind him 
with his own girdle. 

Nicanor wa$ fent by Antigonus to receive him. 
But, as they led him through the midft of thr 
Macedonians, he defired firft to fpeak to them ; not 
for any requeft he had to make, but upon matters c^ 
great importance to them. Silence being made, he 
afcended an eminence, and ftretching out his hands^. 
bound as they were, he faid : *• What trophy, y^ 
*' vileft of all the Macedonians ! what trophy could 
*^ Antigonus have wifhed to raife, like this which you 
*' are raifing, by delivering up your general bound ? 
'^ Was it not bafe enough to acknowledge yourfdve& 
** beaten, merely fpr the fake of your baggage, as if 
/^ vidory dwelt among your ^ods and chattels, and 
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•* not upon the points of your fwords ; but you muft 
aifb fend your general as a ranfom for that baggagp ? 
'For my part, though thus led, I am not con-^ 
queued ; I have beaten the enemy, and am ruined by 
my fellow-foldiers. But I conjure you by the • god 
of armies, and the aweful deities who preikie over 
•* oaths, to kill me here with your own hands. If 
*^ my life be taken by another, the deed will dill be 
^ yours. Nor will Antigonus complain, if you take* 
^* the work out of his hands *, for he wants not Eu- 
*^ menes alive, but Eumenes dead. If you chufe 
** not to be the imniediate inftruments, loofe but one 
'^of my hands, and that fhalPdo the bufinefs. If 
" yoa will not truft me with a fword, throw me^ 
*^ bound as I am, to wild beafts. If you comply with 
^ this lad requeft, I acquit you of all guilt with 
^^ refpeft to m^, and declare you have behaved to your 
•• general like the bcft and honeftcft of men." 

The reft of the troops received this fpeech with 
fighs and tears, and every exprefiion of forrow ; but 
the Argyrajpides cried out, " Lead him on, and attend 
•• not to his trifling. For it is no fuch great matter, 
** if an execrable Cherlbnefian, who has harrafled the 
*' Macedonians with infinite wars, have cau(b to la«- 
•* ment his fate ; as it wou|d be, if the bcft of Alex^ 
•* ander's and Philip's foldiers fhould be deprived of 
•* the fruit of their labours, and have their bread to 
" beg in their old age. And have not our wives al^ 
** ready pafled three nights with our enemies ?** So 
faying, they drove him forward. 

Antigonus, fearing fome bad confcquence from the 
crowd, (for there was not a man left in his camp) fenc 
out ten of his beft elephants, and a corps of fpearmen, 
^ho were Medes and Parthiseans, to keep them off. 
He could not bear to have Eumenes brought into his 
prefcncc, becaufe of the former friendly connections 
there had been between them. And when thofe who 

^ Jupiter* 

took 
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took the charge of him, aflced, in what manner be 
would have him him kept i He faid, *' So as you' 
^^ would keep an elephant or a lion/' Neverchelefs, 
he foon felt iome impreflions of pity, and ordered them 
to take off his heavy chains, and allow him a iervanc 
who had been accuftomed to wait upon him. He 
likewife permitted fuch of his friends as defired it, ta 
pafs whole days with him, and to bring him the tie* 
ceflary refrefliments. Thus he ipent fome confidera* 
ble time in deliberating how to difpofe of him, and 
fometimes liftened to the applications and promifes of 
Nearchus, the Cretan, and his own fon Demetrius^ 
who made it a point to fare him. But all the other 
officers in lifted that he fhould be put to death, and 
"urged Antigonus to give dirediohs for it. 

One day, we are told,. Eunxnes aflced his keeper^ 
Onomarchus, *^ Why Antigonus, now he had got hi» 

enemy into his power, did not either immediately 

difpatch him, or generoufly releale him ?** Onomar- 
thus anfwered, in a contemptuous manner, *^ That ia 
*^ the battle, and not now, he (hould have been fo 
** ready to meet death.** To which Eumenes re- 
plied, *^ By heaven I was io. Afk thofe who veo- 
*^ tured to engage me, if I was not. I do not know 
** that I met with a better man than my fclf." — " Well,'** 
faid Onomarchus, ^* now you have found a better 
** man than yourfelf, why do not you patiently wait 
«* his time?" 

When Antigonus had refblved upon his death, he 
gave orders that he fhould have no kind of food. By this 
means, in two or three days time, he began to draw 
near his end : And then Antigonus, being obliged to 
decamp upon fbme fudden emergency, fent in an exe- 
cutioner to difpatch him. The body he delivered to 
his friends, allowing them to burn it honourably, and 
to colled the afhes into a (ilver urn, in order to their 
being fent to his wife and children. 

Thus died Eumenes : And divine juftice did not 
go far to feek inftruments of vengeance again (t the 

officers 
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officers and fbldiers who had betrayed him. Antigonus 
bimfelf detefting the * Argyrafpides as impious and fa- 
vage wretches, ordered Ibyrcius, Governor of -f- Ara- 
chofia, tinder whofe diredion he put them, to take 
every method to deftroy them \ fo that not one of them 
might return to Macedonia, or fet his eyes upon diQ 
Grecian fea. 

* Antigenesy commander in chief of the Sihvir SbitUs^ was» by 
0rder of Andeonus, put in a coffin, and burnt alive. Budamaf » 
Celb^nus, and many others of the enemies of Eanienes« ezpe« 
Iknced a like Ux^ 

t A province of Parthia^ near BaAriana^ 
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SERTORIUS and EUMENES 

compared. 



THESE arc the moft remarkable particulars 
which hiftory has given us concerning Eume- 
nes and Sertorius. And now to come to the compa- 
rifon. Wc obferve firft, that though they were both 
Grangers, aliens, and exiles, they had, to the end 
of their days, the command of many warlike nati- 
ons, and great and refpe£table armies. Sertorius, in- 
deed, has this advantage, that his fellow- warriors 
ever freely gave up the command to him on account 
of his fuperior merit ; whereas many difputed the 
pod of honour with Eumenes, and it was his actions 
only that obtained it for him. The officers of Ser- 
torius were ambitious to have him at their head ; but 
thofe who adted under Eumenes, never had rccourfc 
to him,, till experience had (hewed them their own 
incapacity, and the neceffity of empl6ying another. 

The one was a Roman, and commanded the Spa- 
niards and Lufitanians, who for many years had been 
fubjeA to Rome ; the other was a- Cherfonefian, and 
commanded the Macedonians, who had conquered 
the whole world. It Ihodld be confidered too, that 
Sertorius the more eafily made his way, becaufe he 
was a fenator, and had led armies before -, but Eu- 

menes> 
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menes, with the difreputation of having been only i 
fecrecary, raifed himfelf to the firft military employ** 
meots. Nor had Eumenes only fewer advantages^ 
but greater impediments alio in the road to honour. 
Numbers oppofed him openly, and as many formed 
private dcfigns againft his life; whereas no man 
ever oppofed Sertorius in public, and it was not till 
towards the laft, that a few of his own party entered 
upon a private icheme to deftroy him. The dangers 
of Sertorius were generally over, whcnr he had gained 
a viftory ; and the dangers of Eumenes grew out of 
his very vidtories, among thofe who envied his fuccefs. 
Their military performances were equal and fimi- 
lar, but their difpoHtions were very different. Eu* 
menes loved war, and had a native fpirit of conten- 
tion ; Sertorius loved peace and tranquillity. The 
former might have lived in great fecurity and honour^ 
. if he would not have flood in the way of the great ; 
but he rather chofe to tread for ever in the uneafy paths 
^ power, though he had to fight every flep he took : 
The.latter would gladly have withdrawn from the tu- 
mult of public affairs ; but was forced to continue the 
war, to defend himfelf againfl his refllefs perfecutors. 
For Anrigonus would have taken pleafure in employ- 
ing Eumenes, if he would have given up the dif- 
pute for fuperiority, and been content with the flation 
next to his ; whereas Pompey would not grant Ser- 
torius his requefl to live a private citizen. Hence, 
the one voluntarily engaged in war, for the fake of 
gaining the chief command ; the other involuntarily 
took the command, becaufe he could not live in peace. 
Eumenes, therefore, in his palTion for the camp, pre- 
ferred ambition to fkfety ; Sertorius was an able war- 
rior, but employed his talents only for the fafety of 
his perfon. The one was not apprized of his impend- 
ing fate 5 the other expedled his every moment. The 
one had the candid praife of confidence in his friends ; 
the other ibcurred the cenfure of weakneis > for he 

would 
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would have * fled, but could not. The death of Ser- 
torius did no difhonour to his life ; he fuffered that 
from his fellow-foldiers, which the enemy could not 
have efieded. Eumenes could not avoid his chains, 
yet after the indignity of chains -f-, he wanted to live \ 
fo that he could neither efcape death, nor meet it as be 
ought to have done ; but, by having recourie to mean 
applications and intreaties, put his mind in the power 
of the man who was only mailer of his body. 

* Upon notice of the intention of his enemies to deftroy him 
after the battle, he deliberated whether he ihould give up the vie* 
tory to Antigpnu8» or retire into Cappadocia^ 

t This does not appear from Plutarch's account of him. He 
Mily defired Antigonns either to give immediate orders for his cx^ 
Wution« or tio^ew his generofity m releafing him. 
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^ A RCHIDAMUS, the fon of Xeuxidamus. 
XTL ^ft^f haying governed the Lacedaemonians 
with a very relpe&able charafter, left beliind him two 
fons J the one named Agis, whom, lie had by f Lam* 
{>ito, a woman of an illuftrious family ; the other much 
younger, named Agefilaus, whom he had by Eupolia, 
the daughter of Melifippidas. As the crown, by law, 
was to delcend to Agis, AgeQlaus had nothing to ex- 
pefi but a private fiation, and therefore had a com- 
mon Lacedaemonian education ; which, though hard 
in refpeft of diet, and full of laborious exercifes, was 
well calculated to teach the y^uth obedience. Hence, 
Simonides is laid to have called that famed city, 
the manjubduing Sparta, beca^^fe it was the principal 
tendency of her difcipline to make the citizens obe« 
dieht and fubmiifive to the kws % and Hie trained her 
youth as the colt is trained to the menage. The la^ 
does not lay the young princes, who are educated for 
the throne, under the fame neceOity. But Agefilaus 
was lingular in this, that before he came to govern, 
he had learnt to obey. F^ence It was that he accom- 
modated himfelf with a better grace to his fubje&s than 
any other of the kings ; having ^ded to his princely 
talents and inclinations, a humane manner and po- 
pular civility. 

* Archldomos n. 

t Lajnpitb, br Lampido, Was fitter to Arthidainos by the 
ftUicrV a^e. Vid, Plat. Alcibia »• 

Vol. IV, F While 
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While he was yet in one of the claflcs, or (bcietititt 
of boys, Lyfander had that honourable attachment to 
him which the Spartans diftinguilh with the name of 
love. He was charmed with his ingenuous modefty. 
l^or, though he had a fptrk above his companions^ an 
ambition to excel, which made him unwilling to fit 
down without the pri^e, and a vigour and impetuofity 
which could not be conquered or borne down, yet he 
was equally remarkable for his g^ntlenefs, where it was 
neceflary to obey. At the fame time, it appeared, that 
his obedience was not owing to fear, but (o a princi* 
pie of honour, and that throughout his whole conduit 
he dreaded difgrace more than toil. 

He was laihe of one leg ; but that defed, during 
his youth, was covered by the agreeable turn of the 
reft of his perfon ; and the eafy and chearfiil manner 
' in which he Bore it, and his being the firft to railly 
'himlelf upon it, always made it the lels regarxkd. 
Kay, that defeat made his fpirit of ent^rprize more 
remarkable; for he never declined on that account 
any undertaking, however difficult or laborious. 

We have rtb pdrtAit or ftatuc of him. He would 
not fufier any to be made while he lived, and at his 
death he utterly forbade ic. We are only told, that 
he wUs a Htde tiiah, and that he had not a command- 
ing afpe^t. But a perpetual vivacity and chearfiilneis. 
attended With a talent for raillery, which was expreft 
without any feverity cither of voice or look, made 
him more agreeable even in age than the young and 
the handfome. Theophraftus tells us, the Epbcri fined 

• Archidamus for marrying a little woman. •*Shetvill 

• *' bring us," faid they, ** a race of pygmies, inftead 
"of kings." 

During the reign of Agis, Aldbiades, upon his 
quitting Sicily, cathe an exile to Lacetisemon. And 
he had not been there long, before he was fufpeAfcd of 
a criminal commerce with Tima^a, the wife of Agis. 
Agis would not acknowledge the child, which fte had» 
for his, but faid ic was the fon of Alcibiades. Duris 

informs 
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informs as, that the queen was not difpleafcd at the 
iuppofition, and that flie ufed to whifper to her women, 
the child fliould be called Alcibiades, not Leotychidas. 
Me adds, ttuic Alcibiades himfelf fcrupled not to fay. 

He did noc approach Timasa to gratify his appetite, 

but from an ambition to g^ve kings to Sparta.'* 
However, he was obli^d to fly from Sparta, left Agts 
ihould revenge the injury. And that prince looking 
upon Leotychklas with an eye of fufpicion, did not take 
nodce of him as a ion. Yet, in his lad (icknefs, 
Leotychidas prevailed upon him, by his tears and 
intreaties, to acknowledge him as fuch before many 
witnefles. 

Notwithftanding this public declaration, Agts was 
no iboner dead, than Lylander, who had vanquifhed 
the Achemans at lea, and had great power and intereft 
ro Sparta, advanced Agefilaus to th; throne ;^ alledg* 
ing that Leotychidas was a baftard, and conlequenrly 
had no r^he to it. Indeed, the senerality of the 
cidzens, knowing the virtues of Ageulaus, and that he 
had been educated with them in all the feverity of the 
Spartan difcipline, joined with pleafure in the fcheme. 

There was then at Sparu a diviner, named Dio« 
pithes, well verfed in ancient prophecies, and fuppofed 
an abfe interpreter of every thing relating to the gods. 
Tlus man infifted, it was contrary to the divine will, 
that a lame man (hould fit on the throne of Sparta ; 
and on the day the point was to be decided, he pub* 
jickly read this oracte'— - 

BrteHfff , frmi Sparta^ left a ^ fnaimei empire 
^by hodfied firenftb impair % far other wots 
Than ihou beboU^fty await tbee — home af»aj 
By tbeftrong tide of t»ar — — 

Lyfander obferved upon this, that if the Spartans 
were foUicitous to a& literally according to the oracle, 

* The two legt of the Spartan eofiftitotio& were the two kings, 
which therefore muft be in a maimed tad ruinous ftate when one 
of them was gofte. In faft^ the confequence produced not a juft 
and fOod. monarch, bat a tyrant. 

F t ^cy 
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they ought to beware of Leotychidas* For that 
heaven did not confider it as a matter of imporCance^ 
if the king happened to have a lame foot : The 
thing to be guarded againft, was the admiffion of ^ 
perfon who was not a genuine defcendantof Hercu* 
les ; for that would make the kingdom itfelf lame. 
Agefilaus added, that Neptune had borne witnefs to 
the baftardy of JLeotychidas, in throwing Agis out 
of his bed by an earthquake f ; ten months after 
which, and more, Leotychidas was born ; though 
Agis did not cohabit with Timsea during that time. . 

By thefe ways and means Agefilaus gained the dia- 
dem, and at the fame time was put in pofieflion of 
the private eftate of Agis^ Leotychidas being re« 
jefled on account of his illegitimacy. Obferving» 
however, that his relations by the mother's fide, though 
men of merit, were very poor, he gave a moiety of 
the eftate among them ; by which means the • inheri- 
tance procured him refpedt and honour, inftead of 
envy and averHon. 

Xenophon tells us, that by obedience to the laws 
of his country, ' Agefilaus gained fo much power, that 
his will was not difputed. The cafe was this. The 
principal authority was then in the hands of the £- 
pbori and the fenate. The Epbori were annual ma- 
giftrates, and the fenators had their office for life. 
They were both appointed as a barrier againft the power 
of the kings, as we have obferved in the life of Lycur* 
gus. TThe kings, therefore, had an old and hereditary 
antipathy to them, and perpetual difputes fubfifted 
between them. But Lyfander took a different courle. 
He gave up all thoughts of oppofition and contention, 
,and paid his court to them on every occafion ; taking 
care, in all his enterprizes, to fet out under their au- 
fpices. If he was called, he went fafter than ufual : 
If he was upon his thfone, adminiftring juftice, he ' 
rofe up when the Epbori approached : If any one 
of them was admitted a member of the ienate> he. 

t See Xenophon, Grecian Hift. Book iii. 

lent 
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fait him a robe and an ox*, as marks of honour. 
Thus, while he feemed to be adding to the dignity 
and importance of their body, he was privately in- 
crcafing his own ftrehgth, and the authority of the 
crown, through their fopport and attachment. 

In his conduffc with refpe6t to the other citizens, he 
behaved better as an enemy than as a friend. If he 
was {evere to his enemies, he was not unjoftly {o^^ 
his friends he countenanced even in their unjuft pun- 
fuits. If his enemies performed any thing extraor^ 
dinary, he was alhamed not to take honourable no- 
tice of it ; bis friends he could not correfb when they 
did amifs. On the contrary, it was his pleafure to 
ibpport them, and go the iame lengths they did ; for 
he thought no fervice dtfhonourable which he did it> 
the way of friendibip. - Nay, if his adverfaries 'fell 
into any misfortune, he was the fkfl: to fympathize 
with them, and ready to give them his affiftance, if 
they defired ir. By thefe means he gained the hearts 
ef all his people. 

The Epbinri' faw this, and, in their fear oi his in- 
dealing power, impofed a fine upon him ; alleging 
this as the reafbn, that whereas the citizens ought to- 
be in connnon, be appropriated them to himfelf. As 
the writers upon phyfks &y, that if war and dilcord 
were banilhed the univerfe^ the heavenly bodies would 
flop their courie, and all generatioa and motion would 
cea^ by reafon of that perfect harmony ; fo the> 
great law-giver infufed a fpirit of ambidon and conten- 
tion into the Spartan conftitution, as an incentive ta 
virtue, and wimed always to fee (bme diflference and 
difpute among the good and virtuoiiis. -He thought 
that general' compl^fance» which^ leacte men to yield 
to the next pr<^ial, without exploring each other's* 
intentions, and without debating on the confequences, 
was an inert principle, and* delerved not the name of 

* Efflldems of ms^llracy and-patriotlfiiu. 
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harmony *. Some imagine that Homer faw this i 
and ihac he would not have made f Agamemnon re- 
joice, when Ulyfles and Achilles contended in fucli 
opprobrious terms, if he had not expeded that fome 
great benefit would arife to their aiFairs in g^cmU 
from this particular quarrel among the great. This 
point, however, cannot be agceed to without fome cx« 
ception *» for violent diOenfions ar« pernicious to a 
fiate, and produ<^ive of the greatefl; dangers, • 

Agefilaus had not been long ieaied on the throne, 
before accounts were brought from Afia, that the 
king of Perfia was preparing a groat fleet to difppf- 
fcfs the Laceda^nionisins of their domioion of the 
iea. Ly&nder was very defirous to be fent again inta 
Afia, that he might (iiipport his frietvds whpm he had 
lefr governors and mailers of the oties, and many, 
of whom, having .abu(ed tiiejir authority %o the 
purpofes of violejice and injuftioe, were baniihsd or 
put to death by the people. He the»fbre perlii^ed 
Agefilaus to enter Afia with his forces, and fix the 
ieat of war at the greatefl: diftance from Grcec€j be* 
£ort the Ferfian could have finiihed his pfiep^ra^ions*. 
At the fame time he inftru£ted his friends in Afia, to 
fend deputies to Lacedasnoon, todefire Agefilaus oaight 
be appointed to that commaod. 

Agefilaus Deceived their propof^U in full afi^^mhly a( 
the peop]^, and agi»eed to undertake the war, on ooiv 
dition they would give him thirty Sp^tans for his of* 
fioers and councilors, a &le£i: corps of two thoufand 
newly enfrancfaifed beht^j and fix thouHmd of the al« 
lies. All this Was readily decreed, through tbeiaflu* 
ence of Lyfiinder, and Agefilaus lent out with the 
thirty Spartans. Lylander w^ foon at the h^ of this 

ft 

* Upon tbcfaine piinriple, . we Mfi^i not be. giea^y ^2fja^e4z% 

I)arty difputes in our own nation. Tiiey will not expire but with 
iberty. And fuch fen^eAts are pften neccilaiy to throw off yi« 
cious humours. 

t Odyffcy, Lib. viii, ^ 

council. 
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council, not < only on account of his reputation and 
power, but the friendlhip of Agefilaus, who thought 
the procuring him this command a greater thing than 
the raiGog him to the throne. 

While his forces were ailembling at Gerxftus, he 
went with his friends to Aulis ; and pafling the night 
there, he dreamed that a perfon addreiled him in this 
manner : ** You are fenfible that, Iince Agamemnon. 
^^ noae has been appointed captain- general of all 
Greece, but yourfelf^ the king of Sparta ; and you 
are the only peribns who have arrived at that honour. 
*^ Since, therefore, you command tKe fame people, afid 
go againft the fame enemies with him, as well as 
uke your departure from the fafne place, you 
** ought to propitiate the goddefs with the fame facri- 
** ficc, which he offered here before he failed." 

Ag^filaus at firft thought of the facrifice of Iphige- 
nla, whom her father ofFcred in obedience to the footh* 
foyers. This circumftancc, however, did not give 
hipi any min. In the morning he related the viSon to 
his frienqs, and told them he would honour the god- 
dels with what a fgperior Being might reafonably be 
fuppofed to take pleafure in, andnot imitate the favage 
ignorance of his predeceflbr. In confequence of which, 
he crowned a hind with flowers, and delivered her tqt 
bis own foothfayer, with orders that he ihould perform 
the ceremony, and not the perfon appointed to that 
ofEce by the Boootians. The firfl magiftrates of 
Bceotia, incenled at this innovation, fent their officers 
to inlift that AgeGlai^s fhould not facriBce contrary ta 
the laws ^d quftoms of Boeotia. And the ofHcers 
act only gave hkn fuch notice, but threw the thighs 
of the vi(5lim from the altar. Agefilaus was highly 
offended at this treatment, and departed in great 
wrath with the Thebans. Nor could he conceive any 
hopes of fucceis after fuch an omen ; on the cohtrary^ 
he concluded his operations would be irico0ipletc, and 
hi) expedition not aaJiwcr the intention. 
^ F 4 When, 
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When he came to Ephefus, the power and iptcrclt 
of Lyfander appeared in a very obnoxious light. The 
gates of that minifter were continually crowded, and 
all applications were made to him;, a^s if Agelilaus had 
only the name and badges, of command, to fave the 
forms of law, and Lyfander had in fad the power» 
and all bufinefs were to pafs through his hands* In- 
deed, none of the generals who were fentto^fia, ever 
had greater fway, or were more dreaded than he;^ 
none ever ferved their friends tnor$ effedlually, or 
humbled their enemies fo much. Thefe were things 
frefh in every one's memory ; and when they com- 
pared alfo the plain, the mild, and popular behaviour 
of Agefilaus, with the ftern, the (hort, and authorita- 
tive manner of Lyfander, they fubmitted to the latter 
entirely, and attended to him alone. 

The other Spartans firft exprefled their refentment^ 
becaufe that attention to Lyfapde^ made them appear 
^^ther as his minifters, than as counfellors to the king. 
Afterwards Agefilaus himielf was piqued at it. For, 
though he had no envy in his nature, or jealoufy o^ 
honours paid to merit^ yet he was ambitions of glory, 
and firm in afl[erting his claim to it. BcHdes, he wa^ 
apprehcnfive that if any great aiftion were performed, 
^t would be imputed to Lyfander, on account of the 
fuperior light in which he had ftill been confidered. 

The method he took to obviate it, was this. His 
firft ftep was, to oppofe the counfelsof Lyfander, and 
to purfue meafures different from thofe, for which h^ 
was mod earneft. Another ftep was, to rejeft the pe- 
titions of all who appeared to apply to him thrpugh 
(he intereft of that minifter. In matters, too, whfch 
were brought before the king in a judicial way, ^hofe 
againft whom Lyfander exerted himfclf, were fure td 
gain their caufe ; and they fpr whom he appeared, 
could fcarce efcape without a fine. As thefe things 
h^pened not cafually, but conftantly and of fet pur- 
pole, Lyfander perceived the caufe, and concealed it 
l^ot from his friends. H^ told thern, it was on his ac- 
count 
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tpwx, they were difgraced, and delired them to pay 
tbdr court to the king, apd to thofe who bad greater 
intereft with hini than bimielf. Thefe proceedings 
&emed ipvidious, and intended to depreciate the king s 
Ag^laus, therefore,- tq n^ortify him ftill more, ap- 
pointed him his carvef : and we are told, he iaid be«* 
lore a l^ge 9ompany, ^^ Now let them gp SMid pay 
** their court to my carver.'* 

Lyiander, unable to bear this laft inftance of con^ 
tempt, faid, ^^ Agefilaus, you know very well how 
to lefien your friends.'* Agefilaus anfwered, " I 
know very well who want to be greater than my* 
felf.** '* But perhaps," faid Lyiander, ^* that ha^ 
rather been fq reprefented to you, than attempted by 
me. Place me, however, where I may fcrve you, 
^* without giving you the leaft umbrage.*^. 

Upon this, Agefilaus appointed him his lieutenant 
in the Hellefpont, where he perfuaded Spithridates, a 
Perfian« in the provmce of Pharnabazus, to come over 
XX} the Greeks, with a confiderable tfeafure, and two 
hundred horfe. Yet he retained his refentment, and 
|K)uri(hing the repnembfance of the affront he had re- 
ceived, confidered how he might deprive the * two fa-* 
milies of the privilege of giving kings to Sparta, and 
open the way to that high ftation to all the citizens. 
And it feems that he would have raifed great commor 
tions in purfuit of his revenge, if he had not been 
killed in his expedition into Boeotia. Thus ambitious 
fpirits, when they go beyond certain bounds, do much 
more harin than good to the community. For if 
Lyfander was to blame, as in fa£^ he was, in indulg* 
iDg an unreafonable avidity of honour, Agefilaus 
might have known other methods to correft the fault 
of a man of his character and fpirit. But, under the 
influence of the fame pafllon, the one knew not how to 
pay proper rcfpeft to his general, nor the other how tq 
bear the imperfedions of his friend. 

^ The Eurytionidae and the Agidar. 

At 
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At firft TiiapheFDCS w^s afraid of Agefilaus, andl 
undercook by treaty^ that the king would leave the 
Gic^ian ctties to be governed by their own laws : but 
afterwards thinking his ilrength fufiiciently incrcafed, 
he decided war. This was an event very agreeable ta 
Ag^filaw* He hoped great thmgs from this expedi- 
tion *) and he confidered it ii^ a circumftance which, 
wouki itfleA diihonour upon hitnfelf, that Xenopbo» 
€i>i>kl condu^ ten thoufand Greeks from the heart of 
Afia to the fea, and beat the kii^g of Perfia whenever hia. 
fofces thought proper to engage him ; if he at the 
head of the Lacedaemonians, who were mailers both at 
lea and knd, cpukl not diftinguifh himfelf before th^ 
Qreeks by (bme great and memorable ftroke. 

To revengjc^ therefore, the perjury of Tifapbernes 
l^y an artifice which jufiice recommended, he pretend- 
ed inftmediately to march into Caria ^ and wh^n the- 
Barbarian had drawn his forces to that quarter^ he 
turned ibort, and entered Phrygia. There he took 
many cities ; and made himfelf mafter of immenfe 
tretfwres % by which he (hewed his friends, that to vio- 
late a treaty, is to defpife the gpds ; whilft to deceive an 
enemy is jiot only juft but gkmous, and the way to 
add profit to pleafure : but, as he was inferior in ca^ 
valry, and tiie liver of the vi<^im appeared without « 
head, he retired to Ephefus, to raife that fort of troops 
which he wanted. The method be took was, to infift 
that every man of fubftance9 if he did not chuie to 
ierve in perfon, (hould provide a bprfe and a man. 
Many accepted the alternative j and, inftead of a par«( 
eel of f tpdi^efent combatantis^ fuch as the rich would 
have modfy be foon gpt a n^merpvis and refpeftabfe 

* He told the Perfian ^mbafladorSy <^ He was mvtch obliged t» 
^ their mafler for the ftep he had taken, fince by the violation 
•* of his oath he had made the gods enemits to Peraa, aad friends 
V to Greece." 

f ViXtfy ovxdtfTy the prefent corrupt reading* fhould be altered 
from a pallage in the Apophthegms (Ed. St. p. 369.) to htXMin 
lEfti wXu^M. The paiTage is this -«^ ifr* raxjif avn^fSva-af xai imrot 

cavalry^ 
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cavalry. For thofe who did not chufe to ferve at jaXl^ 
or not CO lerye as hprie, hired others who wanted nei- 
ther courage nor inclination. In this he profefledljr 
imitaced Agamemnon, who for a good mare excufed a 
daftardly rich man the fervice *. 

One day he ordered his commiflaries to fell the pri- 
loners, but to ftrip theni firft. Their clothes found 
many purchalers ; but as to the prifoners themfelves, 
dieir Ikias being foft and white, by reafon of their 
hayiog lived fo much within doors, the ipe&ators only 
lauded at them, thinking they would be of no fervice 
as Oaves. Whereupon Agelilaus, who flood by at the 
ao^on, faid to his troops, ** Thefe are the perlbns 
** whonx ye fight with y*' and then pointing to the rich 
fpoils, •* Thofe are the things yc fight for." 

When the feafpn called him into the field again, he 
gave it out that Lydia was his objed. In this he did 
QOt deceive Tifaphernes : that general deceived himieli^ 
For, giving no heed to the declarations of AgefilauSt 
becaute he had been impofed upon by them before, he 
concluded he would now enter Caria, a country not 
convenient for cavalry, in which his (Irength did not 
Fie. Agefilaus, as he had propoied, went and fate 
down on the plains of Sardis, and Tifaphernes was 
forced to march thither in great hafte with fuccours. 
The Perfian, as he advanced with his cavalry, cut off 
a number of the Greeks who were fcattered up and 
down for plunder. Agefilaus, however, conudered 
that the enemy's infantry could not yet be come up, 
whereas, he had all his forces about him ^ and there- 
fore refolved to give battle immediately* Purfuant tfl 

^ TKen Menelaus his Podargas Brings, 

And the fam'd coaHtr of the king of kings : 
Whom rich Echepolaa (mote rich than brave) 
To %ape the wars, to Agamemnon gare, 
{JEnhe her same) at home to end hi^ days, 
Bafe wealth preferring to cccmal praife. 

Pope, II. xxiii. 
Thus Sdpio, when he went to Africa, ordered the Siciiiaaa 
dther to attend him, or to give him horics or men, 

th)S 
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this rcrolution, he mixed bis light- armed foot witb the 
horfe, and ordered them to advance fwiftly to the 
charge, while he was bringing up the heavy-armed 
troops, which woqid not be far behind. The Barba- 
rians were foon put to flight; the Greeks purfued 
them, toqk their camp, and killed great numbers. 

In confequence of this fqccefs, they could pilla^ 
the king's country in full fecurity, and had all the fa- 
tisfaftlon to fee Tifaphernes, a man of abandoned cha-» 
rader, and one of the greateft enemies to their name, 
and nation, properly punifhed. For the king imme-. 
diately fent Tithrauftes againft him, who cut off" his, 
head. At the fame time he defired AgefUaqs to grant 
him peace, promifing him large fums^, on condition, 
that he wQuld evacuate his dominions. Aget^I^us an^ 
fwered, " F's country was the fole arbitrels of peaces 
^' For his ov^ \ part, he rather chofe to enrich his fol.- 
^' diers than imfelf •, and the great honour among the- 
•* Greeks, was to carry home fpoils, and not prefenta. 
•' from their enemies." Neverthelefs, to gratify Ti-. 
thrauftes, for deilroying Tifaphemes, the common ene- 
iny of ^he Greeks, he decamped and retired into Phry- 
gia, taking thirty talents of that viceroy to defray the 
charges ofhis iparch* 

As he was upon the road, he receive4 the Jitytak 
from the magiftrates df Lacedasmon, which invefted 
him with the command of the navy as well as army ; 
an honour which that city njcver granted to any one but 
himfelf. He was, indeed^ (as Theopompus fome- 
where fays) confelfcdly the greateft and mod illuftri* 
ous man of his time v yet he placed his dignity rathi:^ 
in his virtue than his power. Notwithftanding, 
there was this fl^w in his cWad^r : wh^ he hjtd the 

* He promifed alfo to reftore the Greek csdes in Afia to tbeir 
liberty, on condition that they paid the eftabliihed tribute ; and 
]ie hoped (h^ faid) that this condefcenfion would perfuade Agefi* 
laus to accept the peace» and return home ; the rather, becaufe 
Tifiiphernes, who was guilty of the firft breach, was puniflied « 
ke deferved* 

condnfb 
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londuA of the navy given him, he committed that 
charge to Pifander, when there were other officers of 
greater age and abilities at hand. Pifander was his 
wife's brother, and, in compliment to her, he re- 
fpedted that alliance more than the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of 
Pharnabazus, where he not only lived in plenty, but 
raifed confiderable fubHdies. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Paphlagonia, and drew Cotys, the king of 
that country, into his intereft, who had been fome time 
deGrous of fuch a connection, on account of the virtue 
and honour which marked his charafter. Spithri- 
dates, who was the firft perfon of confequence that 
came over from Pharnabazus, accompanied AgeHlaua 
in all his expeditions, and took a (hare in all his dangers. 
This Spithridates had a fbn, a handibme youth, for 
whom Agefilaus had a particular regard, and a beauti- 
fal daughter in the flower of her age, whom he mar- 
ried to Cotys. Cotys gave him a thoufand horfe, and 
cwo thoufand men draughted from his light- armed 
troops^ and with thefe he returned to Phrygia. 

Agefilaus committed great ravages in that province ^^ 
but Pharnabazus did not wait to oppofe him, or truft 
his own garriibns. Inftead of that, he took his mod 
valuable things with him, and moved from place to 
place, to avoid a battle. Spithridates, however, 
watched him (o narrowly, that, with the affiilance of * 
Herippidas the Spartan, at laft he made himlelf maf- 
tcr of his camp, and all his treafures. Herippidas 
made it his bufmefs to examine what part of the bag- 
gags was iccreted, and compelled the Barbarians to 
letore it ; he looked, indeed, with a keen eye, into 
every thing. This provoked Spithridates to fuch a . 
degree, that he immediately marched off with the 
Paphl^nians to Sardis. 

* Herippidas was at the head of the new council of thirty, 
fcat to Agralaos the fecond year of the war. 

There, 
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There was nothing in the whole war that couched 
Ag^niaus more nearly than this. Belide the pain it 
gave him to think he had loft Spithridates^ and a ooii«- 
fiderable body of men with him, he was afhamed of a 
mark of avarice and iHiberal meannefs, from which he 
had ever ftodied to keep both himfelf and his countiy. 
Theie were caufes of uneaHnei^ that might be publickly 
ticknowledged ; but he had a private, and more fcnfi-^ 
ble one, in his attachment to the fon of Spithridates ; 
though while he was with him» he had made it a point 
to combat that attachments 

One day Megabates approached to falute him, and 
AgeHIaus declined that mark of his aifedion. The 
youth, after this, was more diftanc in his addreiles. 
Then Agefilaus was forry for the repulfe he had given 
him, and pretended to wonder why M^bates kept at 
fuch a diftance. His friends told him, he muft blame 
himfelf for rejefting his former application. '* He 
" would (till,** faid they, " be gland to. pay his moft 
obliging refpefts to you ; but take care you do not 
rejed them again.^' Agefilaus was filent feme time i 
and when he had confidered the thing, he faid, ^^ Do 
not mention it to him. For this fecond vidory over 
myfelf gives me more pleafure, than I fhould have in 
turning all I look upon to gold/' This lefokition 
of his held while Megabates was with him ; but he 
was fo much aSedted at his departure, that it is hard 
to fay how he would have behaved, if he had &mnd 
him again. 

After this, Pharnabazus defired a conference with 
him; and Apollopbanes of Cyzicus, at whofe faoufe 
they had both been entertained, procured an inter- 
view. Agefilaus came firft to the place appointed, 
with bis friends, and fate down upon the long gra& 
under a (hade, to wait for Pharnabazus. When the 
Perfian grandee came, his fervants fpread foh fkins 
and beautiful pieces oJF tapeftry for him ; but, upon 
feeing Agefilaus fo felted, he was alhamed to make 
ttfc of them, and placed himfelf carekHy upon the 
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gra& hi the fame manner, though his robes were deli* 
tace, and of the fineft cotours. 

After mutual falutations, PharnabazUs opened the 
conference ; and he had jullcaufe of complaint againft 
the Lacedaemonians, after the fervices he had done 
them !n the Athenian wdr, and their late ravages in 
his country. Agefilaus faw the Spartans were at a 
\ok for an anfwer, and kept their eyes fixed upon the 
gi'ound; forthey knew that Pharnabazus was injured. 
However, the Spartan general found an anfwer, which 
was as follows! " 'VV^hile ^e were friends to the king 
•* of Perfia^ we treated him and his in a friendly 
*• manner : now we are enemies, you can expeft 
nothing from us but hostilities. Therefore, while 
yoQ, PharnabazUs, chule to be a vafla! to the king, 
we ^ound him through your fides. Only be a 
friend and ally to the Greeks, and fhake off that 
vaf&hige, and from that moment you have a right 
^ to confider thefe battalions, thefe arms and Ihips, in 
^* (hort, all that we are or have, as guardians of your 
•• pofl&flions, and your liberty ; without which nothing 
** is great or defirable imong men *•** 

Pfaamiabazus then explained himfelf in thtfe terms : 
^ If the king fends andther lieutenant in my room, I 
^ will be for you ; but ^hite he continues me in the 
•* government, I will, to the beft of my power, repel 
•* force with force, and make reprifals upon you for 
•• him/* Agefilaus, charmed with this reply, took 
his Irand, and rifing up with him, faid, *' Heaven 
^^ grant, that with fuch fentiments as thele, yOu may 
" be our friend, and not our enemy !** 

As Pharnabazus and his company were going away, 
his ion, who was behind, ran up to AgcHlaus, aixT 
faid with a fmile, •* Sir, I enter with you into the 
** rights of hofpitality." At the fame tiipe he gave 

* He added, " However, if we continne at war, t will, for 
V the futore^ avoid your tenitories as much as poffible, and ra-» 
"iher fbra^ aii4 nile eontntmtions i^ any other provinte.^' 
Xair. Grec. War, B. iv, 

him 
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him a javelin which he had in his hand. Agefilai!k& 
received ic ; and, delighted with his looks and kind re- 
gards, looked about for fomething hahdfome to giv6 
a youth of his princely appearance in tetut-n. His ie- 
cretary Ad^us happening to have a horfe with magni- 
ficent furniture jufl: by, he ordered it to be t^ken ofF 
and given to the young man^ Ndr did he forget him 
afterwards. In procels of time this Perfiah was 
driven from his home by his brothers, and forced to 
take refuge in Peloponnefus. AgcGlaus then took 
him into his prote&ion, and lerved him on all occa- 
fions. The Perfian had a favourite in the wreftling- 
ring at Athens, who wanted to be introduced at the 
Olympic Games ; but as he was pafl: the proper ag^ 
they did not chufe to admit him *. In this cafe the 
PerHan applied to Agefilaus, who, willing to oblige him 
in this as well as other things, procured the young 
man the admiffion he defired, though not without 
much difficulty. 

AgeHlaus, indeed, in other refpeds, was ftri&ly and 
inflexibly juit ; but where a man's friends were coa- 
cerned, he thought a rigid regard to juftice a mere 
pretence. There is dill extant, a fhort letter of his to 
Hydrieus the Carian, which is a proof of what we 
have faid. *^ If Nicias is innocent, acquit him : if 
^^ he is not innocent, acquit him on my account : 
•* however, be fure to acquit him." 

Such was the general character of Agefilaus, as a 
friend. There were, indeed, times when his attach- 
ments gave way to the exigencies of (late. Once be* 
ing obliged to decamp in a hurry, he was leaving a fa- 
vourite fick behind him. The favourite called after 
him, and earneftly intreated him to come back ; upon 
which he turned, and faid, ^' How little conHftent are 
" love and prudence ! ** This particular we have from 
Hieronymus the philofopher. 

* Sometimes boys had a fhare in thefe exhibitions, who after 
a certain age were excluded the lifts. 

Agefilaus 
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Agefilaus had been now two years at the head of 
the army, and was become the general fubjeft of dif- 
courie in the upper provinces. His wifddm, his dif- 
intereftednefs, his niodet-ation, was the theme they 
dwelt upon with pleafure. Whenever he made an ex- 
curfion, he lodged in the temples moft renowned fof 
fandity : and whereas on many occafions we do noe 
chufe that men ihould fee what we are about, he was 
defirous to have the gods infpedtors and witnefles of 
his condu6l. Among fo many thoufands of foldiera 
as he had, there was fcarce one who had a worfe 
or a harder bed than he. He was fo fortified againft 
heat and cold, thkt none was fo well prepared as him- 
felf for whatever feafons the climate fhould produce. 

The Greeks in Afia never faw a more agreeable fpec- 
tacle, than when the Perfian governors and generals, 
who had been infufferably elated with power, and had 
rolled in riches and luxury, humbly fubmitting and 
paying their court to a man in a coarfe cloak, and, 
tipon one laconic word, conforming to his fentimcnts^ 
or rather transforming themfelves into another (hapc. 
Many thought that line of Timotheus applicable on 
this occadon ; 

Mars is the god% andGreeee reveres not gold. 

All Afia was now ready to revolt from the PerHans. 
Agpfilaus brought the cities under excellent regula* 
dons, and fettled their police, without putting to 
death or banifhing* a (ingle fubjed. After which 
lie reiblved to change the feat of war, and to remove 
it from the Grecian fea to the heart of Perfia ; that the 
kmg might have to fight for Ecbatana and Sufa, in* 
ftead of fitting at his eafe there, to bribe the orators, 
and hire the ftates of Greece tp deftroy each other. 
But amidft thefe fchemes of his, Epicydidas the Spar- 
tan came to acquaint him, that Sparta was involved in 
a Grecian war, and thdt the Ephori had fent him or- 
ders to come home and defend his own country. 

Unhappy Greeks ! Barbarians to each other ! 

YoL.lV. G What 
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What better name can we give that envy which in- 
cited them to confpire and combine for their mutual 
deftru&ion, at a* time when fortune had taken them 
upon her wings, and was carrying them againft the 
Barbarians ; and yet they clipped her wings with their 
own hands, and brought the war home to themfelves, 
which was happily removed into a foreign country *• 
I cannot, indeed, ^^ee with Demaratus of Corinth^ 
when he fays, thole Greeks fell Ihort of a great happi- 
neis, who did not live to lee Alexander icated on the 
throne of Darius. But I think the Greeks had juft 
caule for tears, when they confidered that they left 
that to Alexander and the Macedonians, which might 
have been eSefted by the generals whom they flew in 
the fields of Leudra, Coronea, Corinth, and Arcadia. 
However, of all the adions of Agefilaus, there is 
none which had greater propriety, or was a ftronger 
inftance of his obedience to the laws and juftice to the 
public, than his immediate return to Sparta. Hanni- 
bal, though his afiairs were in a defperate condition^ 
wd he was almoft beaten out of Italy, made a diffi* 
culty of obeying the fummons of his countrymen to go 
and defend them in a war at home. And Alexander 
made a jeft of the information he received, that Agia 
had fbught a battle with Antipater: He faid, " It 
•' leems, my friends, that while we were conquering 
•* Darius here, there was a combat of mice in Arca- 
V dia." How happy then was Sparta in the refpeft 
which AgePilaus paid her, and in his reverence for the 
]aws ! No fooner was the fcytala brought htm, though 

* That comiption which brooght the ftates of Greece to take 
Pei^an gold» undoubtedly deferves ceniiire. ^Yet we muft take 
leave to obferve, that the divifions and jealoufies. which reigned ia 
Greece, were the fupport of its liberties, and that Perfia was not 
conquered, till nothing but the ihadow of thofe liberties remain- 
ed. Were there, ind^, a number of little independent fbtet . 
which made juftice the con^nt rule of their coudud to eack 
other, and which would be alwaya ready to unite upon any alann, 
from a formidable enemy, chcjr might prcfcrve their lib«rtie« in- 
violate for ever. 

in 
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hi the midft of his power and good fortune, than he 
irfigned and abandoned his flourifhing profpe^ls, failed 
home and left his great work iinfinifhed. Such was 
the regret his friends as well as allies had for the lofs 
of him, that it was a ftrong confutation of the faying 
of Demoftratus the Phagacian, '♦ That the Lacedas- 
*^ monians excelled in public, and the Athenians 
*• in private chara£ters/^ For, though he had great 
merit as a king and a genera), yet ftill he was a more 
defirable friend, and an agreeable companion. 

As the PerHan money had the impreffion of an ar- 
cher, he faid, •* He was driven out of Afia by ten 
** thoufand of the king's archers •/* For the orators 
of Athens and Thebes, having been bribed with fo 
many pieces of money, had excited their countrymen 
CO take up arms againft Sparta. 

When he had croffed the Hellefpont, he marched 
through Thrace without afl<ing leave of any of the 
Barbarians. He only defired to know of each people, 
•* Whether they would have him pafs as a friend, or 
" as an enemy.'* All the reft received him with 
tokens of friendfhip, and (hewed hini all the civilities 
in their power on his way 5 but the -f Trallians, of 
whom Xerxes is faid to have bought a paiTage, de- 
manded of AgeHlaus a hundred talents of filver, and 
as many women. He anfwered the meflengers ironi- 
cally, *' Why did not they then come to receive 
" them ?** At the fame time he marched forward, 
and Bnding them drawn up to oppofe him, he gave 
them battle, and routed them with great flaughter. 

* Titkrauftes fent Timocrates of Rhodes into Greece with fifty 
taleats, which he diftribated at TJiebes, Argos, and Corinth ^ 
hot, according to Xenojphoo, Athens had no ihare in that diflribu- 
tion. 

t Befide the Trallians in Xydia, there was a people of that 
name in lUyricttniy upon the confines of Thrace and Macedonia. 
Soatleaft, according to Dacier, Theopompus (ap. Steph.) tefti-^ 
fies. One of the MSS. inflead of Tp«x^f«f » gives us T^axo^f. 
In Op. Mor. 373. 21. they are called TufoiiHs* Poffibly it might 
k die TribaUL 

a a He 
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He fent fome of his people to put the fame queftion 
to the king of Macedon i whoanfwcred, " I will coxi- 
" fider of it." " Let him confidcr/' faid he, " in 
** the mean time we march." The king furprifed and 
awed by his fpirit, defired him to pafs as a friend. 

The Theflalians were confederates with the enemies 
of Sparta» and therefore he laid wade their territories. 
To the city of LarifTa, indeed, he offered his friend- 
fhip, by his ambafladors Xenocles and Scy tha : but the 
people ieized theni and put them in prifon. His troops 
foTefented this affront, that they would have had htm 
go and lay fiege to the place. Agefilaus, however, 
was of another mind. He faid, ^' He would not lofe 
^^ one of his ambafladors for gaining all Theflaly -,'*^ 
and he afterwards found means to recover them by 
treaty. Nor are we to wonder that Agefilaus took this 
(lep, fince, upon news being brought him that a great 
battle had been fought near Corinth, in which many 
brave men were fuddenly taken off, but that the lois 
of the Spartans was fmall in comparifon of that of the 
enemy, he was not elevated in the leaft. On the con* 
trary, he faid, with a deep Ggh, ** Unhappy Greece I 
** why haft thou deftroyed fo many brave men with 
*' thy own hands, who, had they lived, might have 
*^ conquered all the Barbarians in the world .^" 

However, as the Pharfalians attacked and harrafled 
him in his march, he engaged them with five hundred 
horle* and put them to flight. He was fo much 
pleafed with this fuccefs, that he eredled a trophy un- 
der mount Narthacium ; and he valued himfelf the 
more upon it, becaufe with fb fmall a number of his 
own training, he had beaten a people who reckoned 
theirs the beft cavalry in Greece. Here Diphridas, 
one of the Epbcri^ met him, and gave him orders tc^ 
enter Boeotia immediately. And though his intention 
was to do it afterwards, when be hyl ftrengthened his 
army with fome reinforcements, he thought it was not 
right to difobcy the magiftrates. He therefore faid to 
thofc gbout him, *^ Nov comes t-he day, for which we 

*' were 
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" were called out of Afia," At the fame time he 
fent for two cohorts from the army near Corinth. 
And the Lacedaemonians did him the honour to caufe 
proclamation to be made at home, that fuch of the 
youth as were inclined to go and aflift their king, 
might give in their names. All the young men in 
Sparta prefented thcmfelves for that lervice ; but the 
magiftrates felected only fifty of the ableft, and fent 
them. 

Agefilaus, having pailcd the flraits of Thermopylae, 
and traverled Phocis, which was in friendfhip with the 
Spartans, entered Bcejtia, and encamped upon the 
plains of Chseronea. He had fcarce entrenched himfelf, 
when there happened an eclipfe * of the fun. At the 
fame time he received an account that Pifander was 
defeated at lea, and killed, by Phamabazus and Co- 
non. He was much afflided with his own lofs, as 
well as that of the public. Yet left his army, which 
was going to give battle, fhould be difcouraged at the 
news, he ordered the meflengers to give out that 
Pilander was vidorious. N^, he appeared in public 
with a chaplet of flowers, returned folemn thanks for 
the pretended fuccefs, and fent portions of the facriflce 
to his friends. 

When he came up to + Coronea, and was in view 
of the enemy, he drew up his army. The left wing 
be gave to the Orchomenians, and took the right 
himfelf. The Thebans alfo putting themfelves in 
order of battle, placed themfelves on the right, and 
the Argives oh the left. Xenophon fays, this was the 
moft furiou5 battle in his time ^ and he^ certainly was 

• Thi3 ecKpfe happened on the twenty ninth of Angaft, in the 
third year of the ninety iixth olympiad, three hundred and ninety 
two years before the chriftian acra. 

t In the printed text it is CoroneUf nor have we any variout 
teading. But undoubtedly Cbttronea^ upon the Cephifus, was 
the place where the battle was fought ; and we muft not confound 
it with the battle of Coronea, in Theffaly, fought fifty three years 
bdore. 

G 3 able 
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able to judge, for he fought in it for Agefilaus, with* 
whom he returned from Afia, 

The firft charge was neither violent nor lading r 
The Thebans foon routed the Orchonlcnians, and 
Agcfilaus the Argives. But when both parties were 
informed that their left wings were broken and ready 
for flighty both haftened to their relief. At this in- 
ftant Agefilaus might have fccured to himfelf the 
vi(5lory without any rifquc, if he would have fuflered 
rfic Thebans to pais, and then have charged them in 
the rear * : But borne along by his fury, and an ambi- 
tion to difplay his valour, he attacked them in front, 
in the confidence of beating them upon equal terms. 
They received him, however, with equal vivacity, 
and great efforts were exerted in all quarters, efpecially 
where Agefilaus and his fifty Spartans were engaged. 
It was a happy circumftance that he had thofe volun- 
teers, and they could not have come more feafonably. 
For they fought with the moft determined valour, 
and expofed their perfons to the greateft dangers in his 
defence ; yet they could not pfevent his being wounded. 
He was pierced through his armour in many places 
with fpears and fwords; and though they formed a 
ring about him, it was with difficulty they brought 
him off alive, after having killed numbers of the enemy, 
and left not a few of their own body dead upon the 
fpot. At lad finding it impradicable to break the 
Theban front, they were obliged to have recourfc to a 
manoeuvre which at firft they fcomed. They opened 
their ranks, and let the Thebans pafs ; after which, 
obfervihg thaf they marched in a diforderly manner, 
they made up again, and took them in fiank and rear. 
They could not, however, break them. The Thebans 
retreated to Helicon, valuing themfelves much upon 
the battle, becaufe their part of the army was a full 
match for the Lacedaemonians. 

* Xenophon gives another turn to the matter; for with him 
Agefilaus was never wroag. 

A£erilaus, 
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. Agefilaus, though be was much weakened by his 
wounds, would not retire ^o his tent, till he had been 
carried through all his battalions, and had feen the 
dead borne off upon their arms. Mean time he was 
informed, that a party of the enemy had taken refuge 
in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, and he gave 
orders that they fliould be difmifled in fafecy. Before 
this temple ftood a trophy, which the Boeotians had 
formerly erefted, when, under the conduft of Sparton, 
they had defeated the Athenians, and killed their Ge- 
neral Tolmides *. 

Early next morning, Agefilaus, willing to try whe- 
ther the Thebans would renew the combat, commanded 
his men to wear garlands, and the mufic to play, while 
he reared and adorned a trophy in token of vidlory. At 
the fame time the enemy applied to him for leave to 
carry off their dead ^ which circumftance confirmed 
the viAory to him. He, therefore, granted them a 
truce for that purpoie, and then caufed himfelf to be 
carried to Delphi, where they were celebrating the 
Pythian games^ There he ordered a fblemn proceflion 
in honour of the God, and confecrated to him the 
tenth of the Ipoils he had taken in Afia. The ofiering 
amounted to a. hundred talents. 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was greatly be- 
loved by the citizens, who admired the peculiar 
temperance of his life. For he did not, like other 
generals, come changed from a foreign country, nor, 
in fondneis for the lafhions he had feen there, difdain 
thofe of his own. On the contnry, he (hewed as 
much attachment to the Spartan cuftoms, as thofe 
who had never pafled the Eurotas. He changed not 
his repafts, his baths, the equipage of his wife, the 
ornaments of his armour, or the furniture of his 
houfe. He ever let his doors remain, which were fb 
old that they feemed to be thofe fet up by Ariftode« 

* In the battle of Cor6aea» 
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mus'*. Xenophon alfo aflbres us, that his daughter's 
carriage was not in the Icaft richer than thofe of other 
young ladies. Thefc carriages, called canatbra^ and 
made ufe of by the virgins in their folemn pro* 
ceflions, were a kind of wooden chaifes, made in 
the form of griffins, or goat-flags -f. Xenophon has 
not given us the name of this daughter of Agcfi- 
laus: and Dicsearchus is greatly diffatisfied, that 
neither her name is preferved, nor that of the mother 
of Epaminondas, But we find by fome Lacedasmo-r 
nian infcriptions, that the wife of Agefilaus was called 
Cleora, and his daughters J Apdlia and Prolyta. We 
fee alfo at Lacedasmon the Ipear he fought with, which 
differs not from others. 

As he obferved that many of the Qiti2;cns valued 
themfelyes upon breeding horfes for the Olympic 
games, he perfuaded his (ifter Cynifca to make an 
attempt that way, and to try her fortune in the chariot- 
race in perfon* This he did, to (hew the Greeks that 
a viftory of that kind did not depend upon any ex- 
traordinary fpirit or abilities, but only upon riches 
and expence. 

Xenophon, fo famed for wifdom, fpent much of 
his time with him, ^nd he treated him with great 
refped. He alfo defired him to fend for his fons, 
that they might have the benefit of a Spartan educa- 
tion, by which they would gain the bed knowledge 
in the world, the knowing bow to command, and 
how to obey. 

After the death of Lyfander, he found out a confpi- 
racy, whieh th^t general had forrped againfl: him imme« 
diatcly after his return from Afia, And he w^s ipclined 

• Ariftodemus, the fon of Hercules, and founder of the royal 
family of Sparta, fiouriihed eleven hundred years before the 
Chnman sra ; fo chat the gates of Agefilaas*s palace, if fet up 
by Ariftodemns, ]iad then ftood (even hundred and eight years. 

f In the original r^yi^o^r. Cervorym eft fpecie tragelaphus 
^arba tantum et armorum villo dillans. Plin. 

X Eufolia and Proauga* Cod. Vulcob.^ 

to 
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to (hew the public what kind of man Lyfandcr really 
was, by expofing an oration found among his papers, 
which had been compofed for him by Cleon of 
Halicamaflus, and was to have been delivered by 
him to the people, in order to facilitate the innova- 
tions he was meditating in the conftitution. But one 
of the fenators having the perufal of it, and finding it 
a very plaufible compofition, advifed him ** not to 
'* digLyfahdcr out of his grave, but rather to bury 
** the oration with him.'* The advicd appeared rea- 
Ibnable, and he fuppreffed the paper. 

As for the perfons who oppofed his meafures moft, 
he made no open reprifals upon them ; but he found 
means to employ them as generals or governdrs. 
When invefted with power, they foon (hewed what 
unworthy and avaricious men they were, and in con- 
iequence were called to account for their proceedings. 
Then he ufed to alTift them in their diftrefs, and 
labour to get them acquitted ; by which he made 
them friends and pardzans inftead of adverfaries ; fo 
that at lad he had no oppofition to contend with. 
For his royal collegue * Agefipolis, being the fon 
of an exile, very young, and of a mild and 
modeft difpofition, interfered not much in the af- 
fairs of government. Agefilaus contrived to make 
him yet more traftable. The two kings, when they 
were in Sparta, 'eat at the fame table. Agefilaus 
knew that Agefipolis was open to the imprellions of 
love as well as himfelf, and therefore conftantly turned 
the converfation upon fome amiable young perfon. 
He even afliited him in his views that way, and 
brought him at laft to fix upon the fame favourite 
with himfelf. For at Sparta there is nothing criminal 
in thefe attachments : on the contrary, (as we have 
obferved in the life of Lycurgus,) fuch love is pro- 
du£Uve of the greatefl: modefty and honour, and its 
charaderiftic is an ambition to improve the objed in 
virtue, 

* Agefipolis was the foa.of Paufanias. 

Age. 
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AgefiUus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the addrelk, 
to get Teleutias, his brother by the mother's fide, ap- 
pointed admiral. After which, he marched againft 
Corinth * with his land-forces, and took the long 
walls ; Teleutias afllfting his operations by fea. The 
Argives, who were then in pofleffion of Corinth, were 
cekbrating the Ifthmian Games ^ and AgeQlaus com- 
ing upon them as they were engaged in the facrifice^ 
drove them away, and feized upon all that they had 
prepared for the feftivaL The Corinthian exiles who 
attended him, defired him to undertake the exhibition, 
as prefident ^ but not chuflng that, he ordered them to 
proceed' with the Iblemnity, and (layed to guard them. 
But when he was gone, the Argives celebrated the 
games over again ; and fon^ who had gained the prize 
before, had the iame good fortune a fecond time ; 
others who were vid^orious then, were now in the lift 
of the vanquiihed. Lyfander took the opportunity to 
remark how great the cowardice of the Argives muft 
be, who, while they reckoned the prefidency at thofe 
games lb honourable a privilege, did not dare to rifk a 
battle for it. He was, indeed, of opinion, chat a mo* 
derate regard for this fort of diverfions was beft, and 
applied himfeif to embelliih the choirs and public ex- 
crcifes of his own c(»)ntry. When he was at Sparta, 
he honoured them with his- prefence, and fupported 
them with great zeal and fpirit, never miffing any of 
the exercifes of the young men or the virgins. As for 
other cntertainnients, fo much admired by the world, 
he feemed not even to know them. 

One day Callipedes, who had acquired great reputa- 
tion among the Greeks as a tragedian, and was univer<- 
ially care&d> approached and paid his refpeds to him ; 

* There were two expeditions of Agefilaus againft Corinth ; 
Plutarch in this place confounds them ; whereas Xenophon, in 
his fourth book, has diftinguifhed them very dearly. The en- 
terprize in which Teleutiai aififted, did not fucceed; for Iphi- 
crates, the Athenian general, kept Corinth and its territories 
from feeling the cf«£b of Ageiilaus't refentmtnt. 

after 
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after which he mixed with a pompous' air in his train, 
ezpeddng he would uke feme honourable notice of 
bim. At laft hefaid, ^M)o not you know me. Sir?*' 
The king calling his eyes upon him; anfwered (lightly, 
** Are you not Callipides the ftage-player i" Another . 
time, being alked to go and hear a man who mimicked 
the nightingale to great perfedion, he refufed, and 
faid, ** I have heard the nightingale herfelf/' 

Menecrates the phyfician, having fucceeded in fbme 
defperate cafes, got the furname of Jupiter. And he 
was ib vain pf the appellation, that he made ufe of it 
in a letter to the kii^. ^ Menecrates Jupicer to king 
** Agefilaufiy health. " His anfw<r began thus ; 
^ King Agefiiaus to Menecrates, his feoies/* 

While Ik was in the territories of Q>rinth, he took 
the temple o£ Juno ; and as he ftood looking upon the 
ibldiers who were carrying off the priibners and the 
fpoils, ambafladors came from Thebes with propofals 
ctf peace. He had ever hated that city ; and now 
thinking it neceflary to ezprefs his contempt for it, he 
pretended not to fee the ambafl&dors, nor to hear their 
additfs, though they were before him« Heaven, how« 
ever, avenged the affront. Before they were gone, 
news was brought him, that a battalion of Spartans 
was cut in pieces by Iphicrates^ This was one of the 
greateft lofles his country had fuftained for a long 
time: and befide being deprived of a number of 
brave men, there was this fanher mortificatk>n, that 
their heavy-armed fbldiers were beaten by the light-* 
armed, and Lacedaemonians by mercenaries. 

Agefilaus immediately marched to their affiftance ; 
but finding it too late, he returned to the temple of 
Juno, and acquainted the Boeotian ambafladors that 
he was ready to give them audience. Glad of the op- 
portunity to return the iniult, they came, but made no 
mention of the peace. They only defired a fafe coii-« 
dud to Corinth. Agefilaus, provoked at the demand, 
anfwered, ^^ If you are defirous to fee your friends in 
^ the elevation of fuccefs, to-morrow you ihall do ic 
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•* with all the fecurity you can defire." Accordingtf » 
the next day he laid wade the territories of Corintb^ 
and taking them with him, advanced to the very walls. 
Thus having (hewn the ambafladors, that the Corin- 
thians did not dare to oppofe him, he difmificd them : 
then he ' coUeded fuch of his countrymen as had 
cfcaped in the late adion, and marched to Lacedse- 
men 5 raking care every day to move before it was 
light, and to encamp after it was dark, to prevent the 
mfults of the Arcadians, to whole averfion and envy 
he was no flranger. 

After this, to gratify the * Achaeans,* he led his 
forces, along with theirs, into Acarnania^ where he 
made an immenfe booty, and defeated the Acarnanians 
in a pitched battfe. The Achasans defired him to ftay 
til) winter, in order to prevent the enemy from fowing 
their lands. But he faid, ^* The ftep he fliould take» 
•* would be the very reverfe \ for they would be more 
** afrakl of war, when they had thdr fields covered 
** with com." The event juftified his opinion. Next 
year, as foon as an army appeared upon their borders^ 
they made peace with the Achaeans. 

When Conon and Pharnabazus, with the PerCan 
fieet, had made themfelves mailers of the fea, they ra- 
vaged the coafts of Laconia ; and the walls of Athens 
were rebuilt with the money which Pharnabazus fup- 
plied. The Lacedaemonians then thought proper ta 
conclude a peace with the Perfians, and fent Antalcidas 
to make their propofals to Tiribazus. Antalcidas, on 
this occafion, aded an infamous part to the Greeks in 
Afia ; and delivered up thoie cities to the king of Per- 
fia, for whofe liberty Agefilaus had fought. No pare 
of the difhonour, indeed, fell upon Agefilaus. AntaU 

* TheAcha^ns were in pofleffion of Cal^don, which before had 
belonged to the iEtolians- The Acarnanians, now aflifted by the 
Athenians and Bceotians, attempted to make themfelves mafters 
of ft. But the Achaeans applied to the Lacedaemonians for fuc- 
coun, who employed Agefilaus in that buiinefs. 

Xbn. Gr^ HifL Book iy. 
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cidas was his enemy, and he haftened the peace by ail 
the means he could devife, becaule he knew the war 
contributed to the reputation and power of the man he 
hated. Neverthelefs, when Agefilaus was told, ** the 
** Lacedaemonians were turning Medcs," he faid, 
** No \ the Medes are turning Lacedemonians. '* 
And as (bme of the Greeks were unwilling to be com-, 
prchended in the treaty, he forced them to accept the 
king's terms, by threatening them with war *. 

His view in this was, to weaken the Thebans ; for 
it was one of the conditions, that the cities of Boeotia 
ihould be free and independent. The fubfcquent 
events made the matter very clear. When Phoe- 
bidas, in the mod unjuftifiable manner, had feized 
the citadel of Cadmea in time of full peace, the 
Greeks in general exprelTed their indignation ^ and 
many of the Spartans did the fame; particularly thofc 
who were at variance with Agefilaus. Thele afked 
him, in an angry tone, " By whofe orders Phoebidas 
'* had done fo unjuft a thing;" hoping to bring the 
blame upon him. He fcrupled not to fay, in behalf 
of Phoebidas, " You ihould examine the tendency of 
** the adion ; confider whether it is advantageous to 
^* Sparta. If its nature is fuch, it was glorious to do it 
•* without any orders." Yet in his difcourfe he was 
always magnifying juftice, and giving her the firft 
rank among the virtues. ** Unfupported by f juftice," 

• The king of Pcrfia's terms were : That the Greek cities ia 
Afia, with the iflands of Clazomense and Cyprus, ihould reraaia 
lohim: that all the other Aates, fmall and great, fhould be left 
free, excepting only Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, which, having 
been from time immemorial fubjedt to the Athenians, fhould re- 
main fo : and that fuch as refufed to embrace the peace, (houli 
be compelled to admit it by force of arms. Xbn. Hellan. Lib. v. 

This peace of Antalcidas was made in the year before Chrift, 

f This is not the only inftance, in which we find it was « 
fliaxim among the Lacedemonians, that a man ought to be flrxdt- 
ly jail in his private capacity, but that he may take what latitude 
Me pleaiet in a pnbiic one, provided his country is a gainer by it, 
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faid he, ** valour is gcxxi for nothing ; and, if all tneTt 
•^ were juft, there would be no need of valour." IF 
any one, in the courfe of converfation, happened to 
fay, '^ Such is the plcafure of the great king ;** he 
would anfwcr, " How is he greater than I, if he is not 
•' more juft ?** Which implies a maxim indifputably 
right, that juftice is the royal inftrument by which we 
are to take the different proportions of human exert- 
lencc. 

After the pe^cc was concluded, the king of Perfia 
&nt him a letter, whofe purport was to propofe a pri* 
vate friendfhip and the rights of hofpicality between 
them ; but he declined it. He faid, ^' The public 
^^ friendfhip was fuf&cient ; and while that laAed, 
** there was no need of a private one.*' 

Yet he did not regulate his conduct by thefe honou- 
rable fentiments : on the contrary, he was often car- 
ried away by his ambition and rcfentmcnt. Particu- 
larly in this affair of the Thcbans, he not only fcrcened 
Phoebidas from punifliment, but perfuaded the Spartan 
commonwealth to join in his crime, by holding the 
Cadme^ for themfelves, and putting the Theban ad* 
miniftration in the bands of Archias and Leontidas, 
who had betrayed the citadel to Phcebidas. Hence it 
was natural to fuiped, that though Phcebidas was the 
inftrument, the delign wa9 formed by Agefilaus, and 
the fub&quent proceedings conBrmed it beyond contra- 
diAion. For when the * Athenians had expelled the. 
garrifon, and reftored the Thebans to their liberty^ he 
declared war agwift the latter for putting to death Ar* 
chias and Leontidas, whom he called polemanbs^ but 
who in fadt were tyrants. Cleombrotus f , who upon 
the death of Agefipoli^ fucceeded to the throne, was 
fent with an army into Bceotia. For Agefilaus, who 
was now forty years ^x>ve the age of puberty, and 

* See Xen. Grec. Hift. L. v. whence it appears diat the Cad- 
mea was recovered by the Athenian forces. 

t Cleombrotus was the youageft. fon of Pauianiasy and brothfsr 
to AgefipoUs. 
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conicquently excufed from fervicc by law, was vcrjr 
willing to decline this commiQion. Indeed, as he had 
lately made war upon the Phliafians in favour of exiles, 
he was afhamed now to appear in arms againft the 
Thebans for tyrant^. 

There was then a Lacedaemonian named Sphodrias, 
of the party that oppofed Agefiiaus, lately appointed 
governor of Thefpias. He wanted neither courage nor 
ambition, but he was governed rather by fanguine 
hopes than good fenie and prudence. This man, fond 
of a great name, and refleAing how Phoebidas had 
diftinguifhed himfelf in the lifts of fame by his Theban 
enterprize, was perfuaded it would be a much greater 
and more glorious performance, if without any direc- 
tions from his fuperiors he could feize upon the Pirasus, 
and deprive the Athenians of the empire of the Tea, b/ 
a fudden attack at land. 

It is (aid, that this was a train laid for him by Pe- 
lopidas and Gelon, firft magiftrates in Bceotia \ 
They ient perfons to him, who pretended to be much 
in the Spartan intereft, and who by magnifying him as 
the only man fit for fuch an exploh:, worked up his 
ambition till he undertook a thing equally unjuft and 
deteftable with the affair of the Cadmea, but conduc- 
ed with leis valour, and attended with lefs fuccefs. 
He hoped to have reached the Piraeus in the night, but 
day-light overtook him upon the plains of Thriafia. 
And we are told,> that fome light appearing to the fol- 
dicrs to ftream/rom the temples of Eleufis, they were 
ftruck with a religious horror. Sphodrias himfelf lofl 
his fpirit of adventure, when he found his march could 
no longer be concealed) and having colledted fome 
trifling booty, he returned with dilgrace to Thefpise. 

Hereupon, the Athenians lent deputies to Sparta, 
to complain of Sphodrias •, but they found the magif- 

• They feared ^he Lacedemonians were too ftrong for them* 
and therefore put Sphodrias apon this a£t of hofHlity againil the 
Athenians, in order to draw them into the quaml, 
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trates bad proceeded againft him without their com« 
plaints, and that he wa$ already under a capital profe'^ 
cution. He had not dared to appear and take his 
trial ; for he dreaded the rage of his countrymen, who 
urere aihamed of his condud to the Athenians, and 
who were willing to refent the injury as done to them- 
felves, rather than have it thought that they had 
joined in fo flagrant an aft of injuftice* 

Sphodrias had a Ton named Cleonymus, young and 
handibme, and a particular favourite of Archidamus^ 
the fon of Agefilaus. Archidamus, as it is natural to 
fuppofe, ihared in all the uneafmefs of the young man 
for his father ; but he knew not how to appear openly 
in his behalf, becaufc Sphodrias had been a ftrong ad- 
vcrfary to Agefilaus. However, as Cleonymus ap- 
plied to him, and intreated him with many tears to in- 
tercede with Agefilays, as the perfon whom they had 
mod reafon to dread, he undertook the commifljon. 
Three or four days pafled, during which he was re- 
ftrairied by a reverential awe from fpeaking of the mat- 
ter to his father ; but he followed him Up and down 
in filence. At lad, when the day of trial was at hand, 
he fummoned up courage enough to fay, Cleonymus 
was a fuppliant to him for bis father, Agefilaus, 
knowing the attachment of his fon to that youth, did 
not lay any injunflions upon him againft it. For 
Cleonymus, from his infancy, had given hopes that 
he would one day rank with the worthieft men in 
Sparta. Yet he did not give him room to expeft any 
great favour in this cafe : he only faid, *' He would 
^' confider what would be the confident and honoura- 
•' ble part for him to aft.** 

Archidamus, therefore, afhamed of the inefficacy of 
his interpofition, difcontinued his vifits to Cleonymus, 
though before he ufed to call upon hirti man[ ' times in 
a day. Hence the friends of Sphodrias gave op the 
point for lod ; till an intimate acquaintance of Agefi- 
laus, named Etymocle^, in a converfation which paf- 
fed between tliem, difcovered the fentiments of that 
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prince. He told him» ** he highly difapproved thac 
*' attempt of Sphodrias, yet he looked upon him as a 
*' brave nian, and was fenHble that Sparta had occa* 
*' fion for fuch foldiers as he." This was the way, 
indeed. In which Agefilaus conftancly fpoke of the 
caofey in order to oblige his (on. By this Cleonymus 
immediacely perceived, with how much zeal Archida- 
mus had (erved him ; and the friends of Sphodrias 
appeared wich more courage in his behalf. Agefilau;} 
was certainly a mod aSedtionate father. It is faidt 
when his children were fmall, he would join in their 
fports ; and a friend happening to find him one day 
riding among them upon a (lick, he defired him ** not 
•• to mentk)n it, till he was a father himfclf." 

Sphodrias was acquitted ; upon which the Athenians 
prepared for war. This drew the cenfures of the world 
upon Agefilaus, who, to gratify an abfurd and childifh 
inclination of his fon, obftru6led the courfe of juftice, 
and brought his country under the reproach of fuch 
flagrant ofiences againft the Greeks. As he found 
his collegue Cleombrotus * difinclined to continue the 
war with the T^ebans, he dropt the excufe the lav 
fumi(hed him with^ though he nad made ufe of it be- 
&re, and marched himfdf into Bceotia. The The- 
bans fufiered much from his operations, and he felt 
the iame from theirs in his turn. So that Antalcidas 
one day feeing him come off wounded, thus addreffed 
him : " The Thebans pay you well for teaching theni 
*• to fight, when they had neither inclination nor fuf- 
** ficient (kill for it.** It is certain the Thcbans were 
at this time much more formidable in the field than 
they had ever been ; after having been trained and ex- 
ercifed in fo ihany wars with the Lacedemonians. 
For the fame reafon their ancient fage, Lycurgus, in 
one of his three ordinances called Rhetr4^^ torbad them 

* 3e^ophon fays, the Epbwri thought Aeefilaos, as a hkva 
experienced general, would conduft the war better than Ckoin<* 
krotos. Toy vw has aoUiHie to do in the text. 
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to go to war with the fame enemy often *, namely, to 
prevent the enemy from learning their art. 

The allies of Sparta likewife complained of Aged- 
laus, *^ That it was not in any public quarrel, but 
•' from an obftinate fpirit of * private refcntmcnt, that 
** he fought t9 deftrdy the Thebans. For their part," 
they faid, " they were wearing themfelves out, with- 
*' out any occaGon, by going in fuch numbers upon 
** this or th^t expedition every year, at the will of a 
** handful of Lacedaemonians/* Hereupon, Agqfi* 
laus, defirbus to (hew them that the number of their 
warriors was not fo great, ordered all the allies to fit 
down promifcuoufly on one fide, and all the Lacedae- 
monians on the other. This done, the crier fummon- , 
ed the trades to ftand up one after another ; the pot- 
ters fird, and then the braziers, the carpenters, the 
tnalbns, in (hort, all the mechanics. Almoft all the 
allies roie up to anfwer in one branch of bufinefs or 
other, but not one of. the Lacedaemonians; for they 
were foi;bidden - to learn or exercife any manual art. 
Then Agefilaus fmiled and iaid, *^ You fee, my 
^* friends, we lend more warriors into the field than 
^^you,'* 

When be was come as far as M^ra, upon his re- 
turn from Thebes, as he was going up to the -f fenate- 
houfe in the citadel, he was feized with fpafms and ah 
acute pain in his right leg. It fwelleid immediately, 
the veflels were diftended with blood, and there ap- 
peared all the figns of a violent inflammation. A Sy- 
racufan phyfician opened a vein below the -ancle ^ 
upon which the pain abated ; but the blood came (o 
fail, that it was not ftopt without great difficulty, nor 
till he fainted away, and his life was in danger. He 

* TKis private refentment and enmity which Agefilaus enter*^ 
ttined agamil the Thebans, went near to bring ruin both upon 
iimi^If and his country. 

t XenophoB (Hellan. 3^7, 12 Ed. St.) fays, it was as he was 
going from the temple of Venus ta.the feoatw-boufe^ 

was 
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was carried to Lacedsemon in a weak condition^ and 
continued a long time incapable of fervice. 

In the mean time the Spartans met with feveral 
checks both by lea and land. The moft confiderablc 
lofe was at * Leuftra, which was the firft pitched bat- 
tic the Thebans gained againft them. Before the laft 
iDentioned action, all parties were difpofed to peace^ 
and the dates of Greece fent their deputies to Laceda:* 
men to treat of it. Among thefe was Epaminondas, 
who was celebrated for his erudition and philofophy, 
bat had as yet given no proofs of his capacity for com- 
manding armies. He faw the other deputies were awed 
by the prefence of Agefilaus, and he was the only one 
who preierved a proper dignity and freedom both in 
his manner and his propoHtions. He made a fpeech 
in favour, not only of the Thebans, but of Greece in 
general ; in which he (hewed that war tended to ag- 
grandife Sparta, at the expence of the other dates ; 
and infifted that the peace fhould be founded upon 
joftice and. equality ; becaufe then only it would bt 
lading, when all were put upon an equal footing. 

Agefilaus perceiving that the Greeks lidened to him 
with wonder and great attention, afked him, ** Whether 
*^ he thought it jud and equitable that the cities of 
*^ Boeoda fhould be declared free and independent.'* 
Epaminondas, with great readinefs and fpirit, anfwer- 
ed him with another quedion, ** Do you think it rea- 
^ fonable that all the cities of Laconia (hould be de- 
^^ dared independent?*' Agefilaus, incenfed at this 
anfwer, darted up, and infifted upon his declaring 
peiemptorily, " Whether he agreed to a perfeft inde- * 
^* pendence for Boeotia •,'* and Epafninondas replied as 
before, *^ On condition you put Laconia in the xfame 

* Some manafcripts have it Te^yra ; but hew is no neceflity tQ 
alter the received reading \ though Palmer infifts fo much upon it. 
For that of Leuftra was certainly the firft Ditched battle in which 
the Thebans defeated the Athenians ; and they elFeAed it at the 
istcareer. Befides» it appears from Xenophon» (^r/Z^n. 349, 25.) 
49t AgeiUaat was not then recovered of the fickn^i mentioned in 
dieien. 

Ha •* ftate:^. 
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** ftate." Agcfilausy now exafperated to the laft de^ 
gree» and glad of a pretence againft the Thebans^ 
flruck their name out of the treaty, and declared war 
againft them upon the fpot. After the reft of the de* 
puties had fsgned fuch points as they could fettle ami- 
cably, he difmiflcd them ; leaving others of a more 
difficult nature to be decided by the fwdrd. 

As Cleombrotus had then an army in Phocis^^ the 
Epbori fent him orders to march againft theThebans^ 
At the fame time they lent their commifi&ries to af* 
femble the allies, who were ill inclined to the war, and 
confidered it as a great burthen upon them, though 
they durft not contradiA or opix>re the Lacedaemoni- 
ans. Many inaufpictous (igns and prodigies appearcd^^ 
as we have obferved in the life of Epaminondas ; and 
Protheus * the Spartan oppofed the war to the ucmoft 
of his power. But Agefilaus could not be driven from 
Iiis purpofe. He prevailed to have hoftilities com- 
menced ; in hopes, that while the reft of Greece was 
in i ftate of freedom, and in alliance with Sparta, and 
the Thebans only excepted, he (hould have an excd- 
lent opportunity to chaftife them. That the war was 
undertaken to gratify his refentment, rather than upoff 
rational motives, appears from hence : the treaty was 
concluded at Lacedaemon on the fourteenth of Jmu^ 
and the Lacedaemonians were defeated at Leu&ra on 
the fifth of Juhf *, which was only twenty days aften 
A thoufand citizens of Laoedsmon were kiUed there, 
among whom were their kins Cleombrotus and the 
flower of their army, who fell by his fide. , The 
tseautiful Cleonymus, the Ton of Sphodrias, was of 

* Protheus propofed tkat the Spftitan$ fiiould diibaad tfaetr «r« . 
my according to their engagement; that all the ftates lUioald 
carry their contribatioAs to' the teiQple of Apoik>« to be emplogred 
only in making war upon fuch as (hould Qppofe thie Uber^ of 
the cities. This, he Uiid» would give thecauft die fimffion of 
I^Iea^en, and the ilates of Greece would at all times be ready ta 
embark in it« But the Spartans only laughed at this advice; for» 
asXenophon adds^ ^' It lopked as if tM Qfidi.Wict skcadyiutiag 
'* oa the Lacedsemonians lo their ruia.'' 

the 
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die number : he was ftruck down three ieveral times, 
as he was fighting in defence of lus prince^ and ro(e ' 
up as often % and at bft was killed with his fword ift 
ik hand *• 

After the Lacediecnonians had recei^red this unex- 
pefied blow, and the Thebans were crowned with 
more glorious fuccefs, than Greeks had ever boafted 
10 a battle with Greeks, the fpirit and dignity of the 
▼anquiibed was^ notwitbftanding, moie to be ad« 
tnired and applauded than that of the conquerors. 
And indeed, if, as Xenophon fays, '* Men ot merit, 
^^ in their coavivial converfafions let fatt fbme expref- 
^* fions that deferre to be remarked and preferved ; 
** certainly the noble behaviour and the expreflions of 
^* filch perfons, when ftruggling with adVerfity, claim 
•* our notice much more." When the Spartans re* 
cdved the news of the overthrow at Leu£trd, it hap- 
pened that they were celebrating a feftival, and the 
city was full of ftrangers : fbr the troops of young 
sien and maidens were at their exercifes in the theatre. 
The Epb^ though they immediately pereeived that 
their afl^rs were ruined, and that they had loft the 
empire of Gieece, would not fufller the fports to break 
off, nor any of the ceremonies or decorations of the 
feftivat ta be omitted ; but having fent the names of 

* EpamiooBdis placed Us befi troops in one wing, and thole 
\t lean depended on in the other. The former he commanded i» 
peribn ; to the latter he gave direfiions, that, when they found the 
enemy's charge too heavy i. they £iould retire leifurely, fo as to. 
•zpoie to theqi a flopinr front. Cleombrotos and Archidamns 
advanced to the char^ with great vigour ; but^ as they prefled on. 
the Theban wing which retired, they gave Epaminondas an op«. 
ponnnity of charging the^i both in flank and front ; which he 
did with ^o much oravery, that the Spartans began to give way, 
efpecially aftev Cleombrotas was flain». whofe <kad bodv, how*. 
^tr^ they recovered. At lengthy, they were totally defeated* 
chiefly bv the ikiU^ and condaA o£ the Theban general. Vowt* 
thooiand Spartans were killed on the field of battle $ whereas th^ 
Thebans did not lofe above three hundred. Such was the fatal 
kattleof Len^lra, wherein the Spartans loft their fuperioritywt 
Gree^,^ which they had held near five hundred years*. 

H 3; die 
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the killed to their refpcftive families* they ftaycd to 
fee tiie exerci(es, the dances, and all other parts of the 
exhibition concluded *• 

Next mornings the names of the killed, and of thole 
•who furvived the battle, being perfedlly afcertained, 
the fathers and other relations of the dead, appeared 
in public, and embraced each other with a chearful 
air and a generdus pride ; while the relations of* the 
furvivors (hut themfelves up, as in time of mourning; 
And if any one was forced to go out upon bufinefs, he 
ihcwed all the tokens of forrbw and humiliation both ' 
in his fpeech and countenance. The difference was 
ftill more remarkable among the matrons. They who 
expedbed to receive their fons alive from the battle, 
were melancholy and filent ; whereas thole who had an 
account that their fons were (lain, repaired immediate- 
ly to the temples to return thanks, and vifited each 
other with all the marks of joy and elevation. 

The people, who were now deferted by their atlieSt 
and expedbed that Epaminondas, in the pride of victo- 
ry, would enter Peloponnefus, called to mind the ora- 
cle, which they applied again to the lamenefs of Ago- 
filaus. The fcruples they had on this occafion, dii^ 
couraged them extremely, and they were afraid the di- 
vine diipleafure had brought upon them the late cala- 
mity, for expelling a found man from the throne, and 
preferring a lame one, in fpite of the extraordinary 
warnings Heaven had given them againft it. Ncver- 
, thelefs, in regard of his virtue, his authority, and re- 
notyn, they looked upon him as the only man who 
could retrieve their aflfairs *, for, befide marching under - 

* But where was the merit of all this? "What could fuch a 
condudt have for its fapport but either infenfibility or aifedation ? 
If they found a^y reafon to rejoice in the glorious deaths of their 
friends and fellow-citizens, certainly the ruin of the Date was an 
objeA fuffidently ferious to call them from the purfuits of fefii- 
y'lty ! But, ^ft Jupitir 'uult ftrdere frius dfmentat : The infatua- 
tion of ambition and Jealoufy drew upon them the Theban war, 
ahd it feemed to laft upon them, even when they had felt its fatal 
^Are<^iieji€cs« 

his 
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his banners as their prince and general, they applied to 
him in every internal diforder of the commonwealth. 

[ At prefent they were at a lols what to. do with thofe 
who had fled from the battle. The Lacedaemonians 
call fuch perfons trefantas *• In this cafe they did not 

! chufe to let fuch marks of difgrac^ upon them as thp 

^ laws dineded, becaufe ,they were io numerous and 
powctful, that there was reafon to apprehend it might 
occafion an infurreftion. For fiich perfons are not 

\ only excluded all offices, but it is infamous to inter- 
marry with them. Any man that meets them is at 
iiber^ to ftrike them* They are obliged to appear in 
a forlorn manner, and in a vile habit, with patches of 

I" divers colours ; and to wear their beards half (haved . 
and half unihaved. To put fo rigid a taw as this in 
execution, at a time when the of^nders were io nu- 
merous, and when the Commonwealth had lb much 
occafion for fbldiers, was both impolitic and dangerous. 
In this perplexity they had recourfe to Agefilaus,* 
and invefted him with new powers of legiflation* 
But he, without making any addition, retrenchment, 
or change, went into the aflembly, and told the La- 
cedaemonians, ^* The laws (hould deep that day, and 
" rcfume their authority the day following, and re- 
** tain it for ever." By this means he preferved to the 
ftate it's laws entire, as well as the obnoxious perfons 
irom infamy. Then, in order to raife the youth out 
of the depreifion and melancholy under which they la- 
boured, he entered Arcadia at the head of them. He 
avokkd a battle, indeed, with great care, but he took 
a little town of the Mantineans, and ravaged the flat 
country. . This reftored Sparta to her fpirits in fome 
degree, and gave her ream to hope that (he was not 
abfolutely loft. 

Soon after this, Epaminondas and his allies entered 
Laconia. His infantry amounted to forty thoufand 
men, excluflve of the light-armed, and thofe who, 
without arms, followed only for plunder. For, if the 

• That is, fnj^m govermd fy tbiir fiats. 

H 4 whole 
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^hole were reckoned, there were not fewer than ie» 
yency thoufand that poured into that country. f\Hi 
(ix hundred years were^elapfed iince tlie firft eliablifh* 
ment of the Dorians in Lacedsemon, and this was 
the firft time, in all that long period, they had feen 
an enemy in their territories ; none ever dared to let 
foot in them before. But now a newTcene of hofti«» 
lities appeared «, the confederates advanced without re« 
fidance, laying all wafte with fire and fword, as faiT 
as the Eurotas, and the very fuburbs of Sparta. For» 
as Theopompus informs us, Agefilaus would not fuf* 
ter the Lacedaemonians to engage wkh fuch an impe* 
tuous torrent of war. He contented himfelf with 
placing his beft infantry in the middle of the city, and 
other important pofts ^ and bore the nienaces and in- 
fults of the Thebans, who called him out by name^ 
s^ the firebrand which had lighted up the war, and 
bade him fight for his country, upon which he had 
brought fo many misfortunes. 

Agefilaus was equally difturbed at the tumult and 
diforder within the city, the outcries of the old men, 
who moved backwards and forwards, exprefiing their 
grief and indignation, and the wild behaviour of the 
women, who were terrified even- to madnefe at th« 
ihouts of the enemy, and the flames which afcended 
around them. He was in pain, too, for his reputation. 
Sparta was a great and powerful date at his acceflion» 
and he now faw her glory wither, and his own boafia 
come to nothing. It feems, he had often faid, ** Na 
*' Spartan woman ever faw the fmoak of an enemy's 
•* camp." In like manner, when an Athenian dif* 
puted with Antalcidas, on the fubjeA of valour, and 
faid, " We have often driven you from the banks 
** of the Cephifus,"' Antalcidas anfwered, •* But we 
•• never drove you from the banks of the Eurotas." 
Near akin to this, was the repartee of a Spartan oILIefs 
note, to a man of Argos, who fakl, " Many of yon 
*' deep on the plains of Argos/' The Spartaii an- 

fwered^ 
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fweitd, ^^ But not one of you fleeps on the plains of 
" Lacedjcraon." 

Some fay, Antalcidas was then one of the Epbori^ 
and that he conveyed his children to Cythera, in fear 
that Sparta would be taken. As the enemy prepared 
to pals the Eurotas, in order to attack the town itfelf, 
Ag^filaus relinquiihed the other pofts, and drew up 
all his forces on an eminence in the middle of the city. 
k happened that the river was much fvvoln with the 
fiiow which had fallen in great quantities, and the cold 
was more troublefome to the Thebans than the rapi- 
dity of the current \ yet Epaminondas forded it at the 
hesid of his infantry. As he was pafllng it, fomebody 
ponited him out to Agefilaus ; who, after having viewed 
him for Ibme time, only let fall this exprelfion, ^^ O 
^ adventurous man !*' All the ambition of Epami- 
nondas was to come to an engagement in the city, and 
to ereft a trophy there ; but finding he could not draw 
down Agefilaus from the heights, he decamped, and 
laid wafte the country. 

There had long b^n a difaffaded party in Lace« 
dflecnon, and now about two hundred of that party 
leagued together, and (eized upon a ftrong pod, called 
the Iffortum^ in which ftdbd the temple of Diana« 
The Lacedemonians wanted to have the olace ftormed 
immediately : But Agefilaus, apprehenuve of an in* 
furreftion in their favour, took his cloak and one fer- 
vant with him, and told them aloud, ^* That they 
•* had miftaken their orders. I did not order you," 
laid he, *^ to take pbfl: here, nor all in any one place, 
** but fome there," (pointing to another place,) •* and 
^* fome in other quarters.** When they heard this, 
they were happy in thinking their defign was not 
difcovered ; and they came out, and went to feveral 
poAs as he diredted them. At the fame time he 
lodged another corps in the Ifforium^ and took about 
fifteen of the mutineers, and put them to death in 
&e night. 

Soon 
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Soon after this, he difcovered another, and muclr 
greater confpiracy of Spartans, who met privately in 
a houfe belonging to one of theq, to confider of 
means to change the form of government. It was 
dangerous either to bring them to a trial in a time of 
fo much trouble, or to let their cabals pafs without 
notice. Agefilaus, therefore, having confulted with 
the Ephori^ put them to death without the formality 
of a trial, though no Spartan had ever fuflered in 
that manner before. 

As many of the neighbouring burghers and of the 
Helots who were enlifted, flunk away from the town, 
and deferted to the enemy, and this greatly difcouraged 
bis forces, he ordered his fervants to go early in the 
morning to the quarters, and where they found any 
had deferted, to hide their arms, that their numbers 
might not be known. 

Hiftorians do not. agree as to the time when the 
Thebans quitted Laconia. Some fay the winter foon 
forced them to retire ; the Arcadians being impatient 
of a ca[i)paign at that leafon,' and falling off in 
a very diforderly manner : others' affirm, that the 
Thebans flayed full three months, in which time 
they laid wade almofl: all the country. Theopom- 
pus writes, that at the very junfture the governors 
of Boeotia had fent them orders to return, there came 
a Spartan, named Phrixus, on the part of AgefUaus, 
and gave them ten talents to leave Laconia. So that» 
according to him, they not only executed all that they 
intended, but had money from the enemy to defray 
the expences of their return. For my part, I cannoc 
conceive how Theopompus came to be acquainted 
with this particular, which other hiftorians knew no« 
thing of. 

It is univerfally agreed, however, that J^gpfilaus 
faved Sparta, by controuling his native pallions of 
obftinacy and ambition, and purfuing no meafures but 
what were fafe. He could not, indeed, after the late 
Uow, reftore her to her former glory and power. 

Aft 
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As lieakhy bodies, long accuftomed to a &t\& and 
r^ular diet, often find one deviation from that regi- 
men fatal, fo one mifcarriage brought that flouriflring 
ftate to decay. Nor is it to be wondered at. Their 
conftitution was admirably formed for peace, for 
virtue, and harmony : but when they -wanted to add 
to their dominions by force of arms, and to make ac* 
quifitions which Lycurgus thought unnecelTary to their 
happinefs, they fplit upon that rock he had warned 
them to avoid. 

Agefilaus now declined the iervice on account of 
his great age. But his fon Archidamus, having re-- 
ceived ibme fuccours from Dionyfius the Sicilian 
tyrant, fought the Arcadians, and gained that which 
is called the tearkfs battle \ for he killed great num* 
bers of the enemy, without lofing a man himfelf. 

Nothing ^ould aflford a greater proof of the weak* 
Deis of Sparu, than this vidory. Before, it had beeii 
{o common, and fb natural a thing, for Spartans to 
conquer, that on fuch occafions they offered no greater 
iacrifice than a cock ; the combatants were not elated, 
nor thofc who received the tidings of viftory over- 
joyed. Even when that great battle was fought at 
Mantinea,. which Thucydides has fo well defcribed, 
the Epbori prefented the perfon who brought them 
the firft news of their fuccefs, with nothing but a mefs 
of meat from the public table. But now, when an 
account of this battle was brought, and Archidamus 
approached the town, they were not able to contain 
themielves. Firft his father advanced to meet him 
with tears of joy, and after him the magiftrates. 
Multitudes of old men and of women flocked to the 
river, ft retching out their hands, and bleffing the gods, 
as if Sparta had wafhed off her. late unworthy ftains, 
and leen her glory ftream out afrefh. Till that hour 
the men were fo much afliamed of the lofs they had 
fuftsuned, that, it is faid, they could not even carry it 
with an unembarrafied countenance to the women. 

Wlien 
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Wheir Epaminondas re-eft«blifhed Mefleni, and the 
Ancient inhabttancs returned to k from all quarters, the 
Spartans had not courage to oppofe him in the field. 
But it gave them great concern, and they could not 
look upon Agefdaus without anger, when fhey con- 
lidered that in his reign they had loft a country full as 
extenOve as Laconia, and fuperior in fertility to aU 
the provinces of Greece ; a country wh<^ revenues 
they had long called their own. For this reafon, 
Agefilaus rejected the peace, which, the Thebana 
offered him ^ not chufing formally to give up to them,^ 
what they were in fad poflcfled of. But while be wais 
contending for what he could not recover, he was near 
Jbfing Sparta itfelf, through the fuperior generalAip of 
bis advcrfary. The Manttneans had feparat^ ^gaitii 
from their alliance wkb Thebes^ a^d callbd in the 
Ijacedaemonians to their affiftance. Epaminondas be-* 
ing appriftd ihac Agefilaus was upon his maxh to* 
Mantinea, decamped from Tcgea i$ the night, \m* 
known to the Mancineaas, and t6ok a difierent road ta 
JLacedaemon, from that Agefikui was upoii \ lb thaa. 
Jiothine was move likely than that b^ would have come 
upon tnecity in this defencekis ftate, and have taken 
it with eafe. But Emthynus^ of Thefpicie, as Callif*^ 
thenes relates it, or ibme Cretaa, according to Xeno-^ 
phon, informed Agbfilaus of the defign,. who fenta 
horfeman to riarm the city, and not bng after entered 
k htmftlf. 

In a little time the Thebam pafid the Eurotas, and. 
attacked the town; Agefilaus defended k with a vigous 
above his years. He faw that tM^ was not the time 
(as it had been) for fafe and cautious meafures, boo 
father for the bddeft and moft defperate efforts ; info^ 
much that the means in which he had never before 
placed any confidence, qt made the kaft ufd of, (laved 
off the prefent danger, and fnatched the town out of 
the hands of EpaMinondas. He ereded a trot>by upon 
the occafioni and (hewed the children and the wonnen, 
kow glorioufly the Spartans rewarded their country for 

theix 
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tlieir education. Archidamus greatly diftioguiffaed 
himfeif that day, both by his courage and agility^ 
flying through the bye-lanes, to meet the enemy where 
they preffid the hardeft, and every where repulCng 
them with his little band. 

But Ifadus, the fon of Phcebidas, was the mod ex* 
traordinary and ftriking fpedacle, not only to his coun* 
try men, l^ut to the enemy. He was tall and beautiful 
in his perfon, and juft growing from a boy into a man^ - 
which is the time the human fiower has the greateft 
tharm. He was withbut either arms or clothes, naked 
and newly anointed with oil ; only be had a (pear in 
one hand, and a fword in the other. In this condition 
he ruflied out of his houfe, and having made his way 
through the combatants, he dealt his deadly bldw^^ 
among the enemy's ranks, ftriking down' every man he 
^engaged with. Yet be received not one wound him* 
felf ; whether it was that heaven preferved him in re* 
gard to his valour, or whether he appeared to hi^ ad<» 
vniaries as fomething more than human. It is faid, 
the Efhati honoured him with a chaplet for the great 
things he had performed, but, at the fame time, fined 
him a thoufaod drachmas for daring to appear without 
his armour. 

Some days after this, there was l^nodicr batde before 
Mantinea« Epaminondas, alter having routed the 
firft battalions, was vepy eag^r in the puriuit ; when 
a Spartan, named Anticrates^ turned Ihort, and gave 
him a wound, with a ipear, accocding to DioTcorides, 
or, as otheis fiiy, with a fword. And, indeed, the 
ddcendants of * Anticrates are to this day called «m- 
ihsriams^ Jioar^tmn^ yfk Laoedaemon. This adion 
appeared fo gtcat, and was b> accepuble to the 9par«» 
tans, on account of their fear of Epaminondas, that 
they decreed great honours and rewaKis to Antictata* 



* DioABrvs Si^pi attfibPM this adiioo to Grilloit the fon of ^ 
Xenophon, who, he %i, was killed inunediately ftft^r. Bat 
Astarcb's accoaat feeou better gropaded. . 

and 
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and an exemption . from taxes to his pofterity ; one 
of which, named Callicrates *, now enjoyi^ thkt pri- 
vilege. • 

. After this battle, and the death of Epaminondas, the 
Greeks concluded a peace. But AgeGlaus, under pre- 
tence that the Mefienians were not a date, infifted 
that they ihould not be comprehended in the treaty. 
All the reft, however, admitted them to take the oath^ 
a$ one of the ftates ; and the Lacedaemonians with- 
drew, intending to continue the war, in hopes of reco- 
vering Meflenia. Agefilaus coiild not, therefore, be 
cpnfidered but as violent and obftmate in bb temper, 
and infatiably fond of hoftilities, fince he took every 
method to obftrud the general peace, and to protra<^ 
the war ; though at the fame time, through want of 
money, he was forced to borrow of his friends, and to 
demand unreafonable fubfidies of the people. This 
was at a time, too, when he had the faireft opportunity 
to extricate himfelf from all his diftrefle%. Befides, 
after he had let flip the power, which never before was 
at fuch a height, loft fo many cities, and feen his 
country deprived of the fuperiority both at fea and 
land, Ihould he have wrangled about the property and 
the revenues of Meflene ? 

He loft ftill more reputation, by taking a command 
under Tachos, the Egyptian chief. It was not thought 
fuitable to one of the greateft charafters in Greece, a 
man who had filled the whole world with his renown, 
to hire out his perfbn, to give his name and his intereft 
for a pecuniary confideration, and to ad as captain of 
a band of mercenaries, for a Barbarian, a rebel againft 
the king his mafter. Had he, now he veas upwards 
of eighty, and his body full of wounds and icftrs, ac- 
cepted again of the appointment of captain-general, to 
fight for the liberties of Greece, his ambition, at that 
time of day, would not have been entirely unexcepti- 
onable. For even honourable purfuits muft have their 

» 

• Near five hundred years after, 

tlntJCS 
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times and ieafons to give them a propriety -, or rather, 
propriety, and the avoiding of all extremes, is the 
charadcriftic which diftinguifhes honourable purfuits 
from the difhonourable. But AgeHIaus was not mo- 
ved by this confideration, nor did he think any public 
iervice unworthy of him ; he thought it much more 
nnbecoming to lead an inactive life at home, and to (it 
down and wait till • death (hould ftrike his blow. He 
therefore railed a body of mercenaries, and fitted out a 
fleet, with the money which Tachos had fent him, and 
then fct {HI ; taking with him thirty Spartans for his 
counfellors, as formerly. 

Upon his arrival in £gypt, all the great officers 
of the kingdom came immediately to pay their court 
to him. Indeed, the name and charader of AgeH- 
laus had railed great expedlations in the Egyptians in 
general, and they crowded to the (hore to get a (ight 
of him. But when they beheld no pomp or grandeur 
of appearance, and faw only a little old man, and in 
as mean attire, feated on the grafs by the Tea- fide, they 
could not help regarding the thing in a ridiculous 
light, and obferving, that this was the very thing re* 
prefented in the fable *, " The mountain had brought 
•• forth a moufe," They were ftill more furprifcd ac 
his want of politenefs, when they brought him fuch 
prefents as were commonly made to ftrangers of dift- 
tin&ion, and he took only the fk)ur, the veal, and the 
gecfey and refufed the pafties, the fweet- meats, and 
perfumes ; and when they prefled him to accept them« 
he laid, " They might carry them to the l^elotsJ* 
Tbeophraftus t^Us us, he was pleated with the papyrus^ 
onaccjbunt of its thin and pliant texture^ which made 
it very proper for chaplets ; and, when he left iEgypt, 
he aiked the king for fome of it. 

Tachos was preparing for the war ; and Agefilaus, 
upon joining him, was eready difappointed to find he 
had not the command of all the forces given him, but' 

* j^thenxQs makes Tachos fav this, and Ageiilaus anfwer, 
^ You will find me a lion |t>y and qy." 

only 
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only that of the mercenaries. Chabrias, the Athenian^ 
was admiral : Tachos, however^ refer ved to himfelt 
the chief dire£tion» both at Tea and land. This was 
the iirft difagreeable circum (lance that occurred to 
A^Olaus \ and others (bon followed. The vanity and 
inlolence of the Egyptian gave him great pain, but he 
was forced to bear them. He confented to 4il with 
him againft the Phoenicians, and, contrary to his dig* 
nicy and nature, fubmitted to the Barbarian, till he 
could find an opportunity tp Ihake off his yoke. That 
opportunity foon prefented icfelf. Ne£lanabis, ^couHn 
to Tachos, who commanded part of the forces, re* 
volted, and was proclaimed king by the Egyptians. 

In confequence of this, NeAanabis fent ambafla* 
dors to AgeGIaus, to intreat his afliftance. He made 
the fame application to Chabrias, and promifed them 
both great rewards. Tachos was apprifed of thefe pro- 
ceedings, 4ind begged of them not to abandon him. 
Chabrias Itftened to bis requeft, and endeavoured alio 
to appeafe the refentment of Agefilaus, and keep him 
to the caufe he had embarked in. Agefilaus anfwered, 
*' As for you, Chabrias, you came hither as a volua- 
** teer, atid» therefore, may aft as you think proper ; 
but I was fent by my country, upon the application 
of the .Egyptians, &>r a General. It would not 
then be right to commence hoftilities againft'the 
people, to whom I was fent as an afiiftant, except 
Sparta fiiould give me fuch orders.*' At the lame 
time he lent ibme of his ofHobrs home, with inflruc- 
tions to accufe T^hos, and 'to defend the caufe of 
Ne£tanabis. The two lival kings alfo applied to the 
Lacedaemonians •, the one as an ancient friend and . 
ally, and the other as one who had a^gneater regard 
for Sparta, and would give her more valuable prcofi 
pf his attachment. 

The Lacedemonians gave the iEgyptian deputies 
the hearing, and this public anfwer, ^VThat tbqr 

* A»i4'(«f figaifies either c^Jm ^r tufhw* 8«t, a gc or di a g <o 
Picdorus, Nc6Unabis was di^ tgn 9f 1a$bai. 

•J fliould 
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•■ fiioiiM BUw the bufintfi to the <rare of Agefilaus,** 
But (heir private hilttufHons to him were, ^* to do 
*^ what (hould appear moft advantapeous to Sparca/* 
A«filain h^ no fboner recdved this order, than he 
Wmidfev with hh rtrercehaties, and went over to 
NeftanahiS( colrering this ftrange and fcandalous 
• proceeding ivkh the pretence of a6Ung in the beft 
manner for ms ct>in)cry : when that (light veii is taken 
Dff, its fight name 15 tfeadiery, and bafe defertion. 
It i$ true, the Lactdtemoftians, iJy placing a regard to 
tlie adFnntage of thcit counfry, in the flrft rank of 
honour and virtue, left thcfinfclves no criterion of 
jtrffice, but the aggrandifement ci Sparta. 

Tadios, thus amrtdoned by the mercenaries, took 
to fli^. Btir, tt the fame tiiTte, there rofe up in 
Mendes another competitof, to difpute the crown with 
Ne&anabis; and that competitor advanced with a 
htmchtd thoufand men, whom he had foon alTembled. 
Nedanabis, to encoin^age Agefihau^, reprefented to 
him, that though the numbers of the enemy were 
gte^, they were only a mixed multitude, and many 
e^ them mechanics, who were to be defpifed for their 
•ttcr ignorance of war. " It is not their numbers,'* 
&id AgffilaHs, *> that I fear, but that ignorance and 
inexperience, you mention, which rencters them in- 
capable of being praftifed upon by art or ftratagem : * 
for cht)fe can onry be exercifed with fuccefs, upon 
^ fuch as, having (kill enough to fufpeft the defigns of 
*' their enemy, form fchemes to countermine him, 
•* and, in the mean time, are caught by new contri* 
" ranees. But he who has neither expeftation nor 

* Xenopbon has fucceeded weU enough in defending Agefi« 
Iflvs with refped to his undertaking the expedition into ^gypt. 
He reprcftnts hin plcafcd with the hopes of making Tachos feme 
xetom for his many fervices tathe Lacedaemonians ; of refloringy 
through his ineanS) the Greek cities in Aiia to their liberty^ and 
of revennng the ill offices done the Spartans by the king of 
Fofia. But h was in yain for that hiftorian to attempt to excul- 
pate him, with rd^£k to his deftning Tachos» whidi Plutarch 
jttftly treats as an a^ of treachery. 

Vol. IV, I ^* fufpicion 
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** fufpicion of that fort, gives his adverfary no more 
^* opportunity, than he who ftands fiill, gives to « 
" wreftler/* 

Soon after, the adventurer of Mendes fent perlbns 
to found Agefilaus. This alarmed Nedanabis : and 
when Agefilaus advifed him to give battle immediate* 
ly, and not to protraft the war with men who had 
feen no fervice, but who, by the advantage of num- 
bers, might draw a line of circumvallation about his 
trenches, and prevent him in moft of his operations ; 
then his fears and fufpicions ihcreafed, and put him 
upon the expedient of retiring into a large and well- 
fortified town. Agefilaus could not weU digeft this 
inftance of dillruft ; yet he was alhamed to change 
fides again, and at laft return without effefbing any 
thing. He therefore followed his ftandard, and en- 
tered the town with him. 

However, when the enemy came up, and began to 
open their trenches, in order to enclofe him, the JE- 
gyptian, afraid of a fiege, was inclined to come im- 
mediately to an engagement ; and the Greeks were 
of his opinion, becaufe there was no great quantity of 
provifions in the place. But Agefilaus oppofed it ; 
and the Egyptians, on that account, looked upon him 
in a worfe light than before, not fcrupling to call him 
a traitor to their king. Thefe cenfures he now bore 
with patience, becaufe he was waiting a favourable 
moment for putting in execution a defign he had 
formed. 

The defign was this. The enemy, as we have ob- 
ferved, were drawing a deep trench round the walls, 
tvith an intent to fliut up Nedanabis. When they 
had proceeded fo far in the work, that the two ends 
vyere almoft ready to meet, as (bon as night cannie on, 
Agefilaus ordered the Greeks to arm, and then went 
to the /Egyptian, and faid, *^ Now is the time, young 
** man, for you to fave yourfelf, which I did not chufe 
** to fpeak of foonef, left it Ihould be divulged and 
*^ loft. The enemy with their own hands have worked 

" out 
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^' oat your fecurity, ' by labouring fo long upon the 
^' otoch, that the part which is finifhed will prevent 
^ our (ufiering hf their numbers, and the fpace which 
*^ is left puts it in our power to fight them upon equal 
" terms. Come on then ; now Ihew your courage ; 

(ally out along with us, with the utmoft vigour, and 

and fave both yourfelf and your army. The enemy 
^ will not dare to (land us in front, and our flanks 
** aie fecured by the trench/' Nectanabis now ad- 
miring his capacity, put himfelf in the middle of the 
Greeks, and advancing to the charge, eafily routed all 
that oppoied him. 

Ag^filaus having thus gained the prince's confi- 
dence, availed himlelf once more of the fame ((rata- 
gem, as a wreftler fometimes ufes the fame flight 
twice in one day. By fometimes pretending to fly, 
and fometimes facing about, he drew the enemy's 
whole army into a narrow place, enclofed with two 
ditches that were very deep, and full of water. When 
he faw them thus entangled, he advanced to the 
charge, with a front equal to theirs, and fecured by the 
nature of the ground againft being furrounded. The 
confequence was, that they made but little reliftance ; 
numbers were killed, and the reft fled, and were en- 
tirely put to the rout. 

The Egyptian, thus fuccefsful in his affairs, and 
firmly eftabliflied in his kingdom, had a grateful ienfe 
of the (ervices of Agefilaus, and prefled him to fpend 
the winter with him. But he haftened his return to 
Sparta, on account of the war (he had upon her hands 
at home ; for he knew that her finances were low, 
though, at the fame time, fhe found it neceffary to 
employ a body of mercenaries. Neftanabis difmifled 
him with great marks of honour, and, befide other 
prefents, furnifhed him with two hundred and thirty 
talents of filver, for the cxpences of the Grecian war. 
But, as it was winter, he met with a ftorm which 
drove him upon a defert fhore in Africa, called the 
baven of Menelaus ; and there he died, at the age of 

I 2 eighty- 
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^tjr-lter ftsMi of mhkh hs had ftkaed htty^mOr 
in LaetiiiBmon. AlK»ve tliirvjr ywcs «f tbat tkne he 
iMdbthe gt-eafttH figure^ boch as to rqpiiMfQii: aiul' 
^«N^, bekig Idbked upon as cMRsnMder in difef^ 
aodi as k were, faing of idl Greece^ till tbe baote cif 
juMdipa. 

It v^sto tl^ GqflrcMn ^tfie S{)ar»msto bury peifomc/t 
Ordinary rank in tfie- place whert they opired, when 
chey liafjpen^ to die in a fereigft country, bac to oatY 
titit corpteft of fbeii* kings homQ. And as the asmi- 
sbnts^OlF Agefilaus had not honey 10 prefer ve the bod)s 
they embalmed it with melted wax, zaA fii. cttw 
rey«d it CO Ldtcethenioni Hte fon Archidamos Ifac* 
c«ddfed » the c#o^, which dkfcenditd in hi^ fimitf t^ 
Agis^ the fifth ftotn A^efilaus. This Agi% tbft tllini 
of that naffie, was afuffinaoed by Leormia, for mc^ 
ftmptingto reftors thttandmc d^ipltne of ^pavta* 
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THE people of RocM ^fpcsir^ from tbe iirft» to^ 
hti« be» ftifefitd towicos Pompey^ imich in the 
itine nmner as Pioinethwi» in ^fthylus,. was towarda 
Hercules^ whcft after tlm ben bad dcliveced him from 
l^B <;haijiat he fiiy% 

■ 

Tbijlr$ Ibatei^ ba fie Jin thne. * 

For never did ibeRoinam cntert^Di a ftroqger flod nx>ra 
wicoKous hatred for aig^y ipwKa^ dian fos StrabK> the 
&ther of PompqT; While he lived* indeed,, they were 
ifeud of his abilities as a foldier, for he had great t»* 
Ifiou for war} but upon his death, which happened by 
a ftroke of lightning, ihey dragged hb corpie from tb^ 
Uer, 09 the way to the funeralpilCf and treated it with 
the gTmeft Indignity. On the ooher hand,, no man evdr^ 
experienced from the fame Romans an attachment more 
early begun, mone dUinteiefted m all the fta^es of 
Ks proQsenty, or more conftant and faithful in tne de^ 
cGoe of his fortune, tbaaPompey. 

The fok caufe of their averfion so the father, wa^ 
hn iniatiaUe avarice ; but there were maay caufts o£ 
<hdrafib6iionfbrthelbn; his ten^rate way of Kvingt, 
Us applicatioa ta martial eicerdles, his eloqoeat and 



* Of dM tiagedy of PrmmheMs nlu^. fiom wluck^di^ liM^ 
h taken, we have only fime fiagm c i ito rcmainiag. Jupiter had 
theined Ptamecheos to the rodu of Caiicaf«i» aMiklcvlet,.thi» 
iai of Jqpitor^ idcaM hiou 
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perfuanve addrels, his ftri^l honour and fidelity, and 
the eafinefs of accefs to him upon all occafions ; for no 
man was ever * lefs importunate in afking favours, or 
more gracious in conferring them. When he gave^ it 
was without arrogance, and when he ^received, it was 
with dignity. 

In his youth he had a very engaging countenance, 
which fpoke for him before he opened his lips. Yet 
that grace of aipedt was no^ unattended with dignity, 
and amidft his youthful bloom there was a venerable 
'and princely air. His hair naturally curled a little be- 
fore ; which, together with the fhining moifture f and 
quick turn of his eye, produced a ftronger likenefs of 
Alexander the Great, than that which appeared in the 
ftatues of that prince. So that fome ferioufly gave 
him the name of Alexander, •And he did not refufe it ; 
others applied it to him by way of ridicule. And 
j: Lucius Philippus, a man of confuiar dignity, as he 
was one day pleading for him, faid, *' It was no won* 
•* der if Philip was a Lover of Alexander*'* 

We art told, that Flora, the courtezan, took a 
pleafure, in her oW-agc, in fpeaking of -the commerce 
(he had with Pompey ; and flie ufed to fay, (he could 
never quit his embraces without giving him a bite. 
She added, that Germinius, one of Pompey's acquaint- 
ance, had a paflfion for her, and gave her much trouble 
with his foliicitations. At lafl:, (he told him, (ho 

• The Latin tranflator has taken ^tiAvpeu in a pafllve (en(<> 
ouiilem nemo ejfet^ qui <vel aquiori animo peti abs Ji aiiquiJ pateretar. 
But that is inconiiflent with the contrail which immediately fol- 
lows. 

One of the manufcripts has it, 'Sl; fii}^eirof v^lipoy— >«and Dacier 
appears to have followed iV'^ar tiny a*uoit point d^bommeplus re- 
fcr<iie que lui a demander des fervices, 

f "Yypo%? fignifics not only moiflurey hxxt JlexibiUty, Lucian ha» 
vypclrti iMhuv, And Tvf vifi ret ttfAf/Lotla pv^fjiuf vypoliif ieems more ap- 
plicable to the latter fenfe. However, we have given both. 

t Lucius Martius Philippus, one of the greateft orators of his 
ttriie. He was father-in-law. to Augnllns, having married his 
»c;her Attia. Horace fpeaks of him, lib. i. £p. 7. 

could 
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could not cx)nient on account of Pompey. Upon 
which^ he applied to Pompey for his permiflTion, and 
be gave it him, but never approached her afterwards, 
though he feemed to retain a regard for her. She bore 
the lots of him, not with the flight uneafinefs of a 
proftitute, but was long (ick through forrow and re- 
gret. It is faid, that Flora was fo celebrated for her 
beauty and fine bloom, that when Cscilius Metellus 
adorned the temple of Caftor and Pollux with ftatues 
and paintings, he gave her picture a place among them. 

Demetrius, one of Pompey's freed-men, who had 
great intereft with him, and who died worth four 
tfaoufand talents, had a wife of irrefiftible beauty. 
Pompey, on that account, behaved to her with lels 
politends than was natural to him, that he might 
not appear to be caught by her charms. But 
though be took his meafures with fo much care and 
caution in this reipeft, he could not efcape the cen- 
fures of his enemies, who accufed him of a commerce 
with married women, and faid he often negle&ed, or 
gave up, points efiential to the public, to gratify his 
miftrefles. 

As to the fimplicity of his diet, there is a remark- 
able laying of bis upon record. In a great illnels, 
when his appetite was almoft gone, the phyfician or-* 
dered him a thrufli. His fervants, upon enquiry, 
found there was not one to be had for money ; for the 
feaibn was paft. They were informed, however, that 
Lucullus had them all the year in his menageries. 
This being reported to Pompey, he faid, " Does f^om- 
*' pey*s life depend upon the luxury of Lucullus ?** 
Then, without any regard to the phyfician, he eat 
fomething that was eafy to be had. But this happened 
at a later period of his life. 

While he was very young, and ferved under his fa- 
ther, who was carrying on the war againft * Cinna, 

* In die year of Rome 666. And as Po;npey. was born the 
ftme year with Cicero, viz. in the year of Rome 647, he mait» in 
thi$ war with Cinna^ have been nineteen' years old. 

I 4 • one 
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one Lucius Terentms was his cQtnrac)e, and they Bcpt 
in eho fiime tent. This Tercntius» g^inod byCinna^ft 
money, undertook to ^t&tRnaie Fompey, wbdc ottiera 
fet fire to the generaPs tent. Pompey got inlbrtnatioa 
of this when he was at fupper, and it did not ptrt hhn 
in the leaft confufion« He drank more jircely, and ca- 
refled Tcrentios more than ufua) j but when thcv were 
to have gone to reft, he fto}e oqt of the tent, and went 
stnti plarmd a guard about his ^sit^er. This done, he 
waited quietly for thq event. Terendus, as foon as he 
thought Pompey was afleep, drew hi^ fword, and ftah* 
bed the coverlets of the bed in many phcei^ imagining 
that he was in it. 

Immcdiatdy after this, there was a great muthiy in 
the camp. The fbldiers, who hated their General^^ 
were determined to go over (o the coemy, and begaa 
to ftrike their tents and take up th(lr arms. The ge-c 
neraf drea^ffthe tumult, did not dlai% to make nisL 
appearance. But Po^r^pey was every where ; he beg- - 
ged of them with tears to ftay,.and at laft threw himfd^ 
upon his face in the gate- way. There he lay weeping, 
and bidding them» if they would gp out, tread upoA 
him. Upori this, they were aifaamed to prace^ 
and all, except ei^ht hundred, returned aad recondka 
themfelves to then* general. 

After the death o§ Strabo, a charae was laid chat he 
had concerted the public money tq nis own ufe, an4 
Pompey, as his heir, was obKgca to aofwer it. Upoiv 
enquiry, he found tha( Alexander, one of the enil^Un 
chiied (lare», b^ fecretcd moft of the mociey ; ajid he 
took care tQ mform the magiftrates of the partieuhn. 
He was accufed, however, himfclf, of having take« . . 
fame hunting* nets and books out of the ipoiis of Af- 
culum ; and, i^ is true, his father gave them to him 
when he took tfhc place ; but he toft them at the re- 
turn of Cinna to Rome, whci> that gcnerars creatures 
broke into, and pillaged his hqufe. In this affair be 
maintained the cQmb^ well with his advci^fiury at the 
bar, and 0iewcd aA acusenefit aqd firomicfs ^bove hia 
V ^ yearsi 
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ynrs ; wfaidi gained him fo minch apptaufe, that An* 
tiAms, tfe prstoT) who bad the hearing of the caufei^ 
conceived an afiefHon for him^ ftfid oflfeied ktm hia 
daa^ter in* nuuriag^. The propofa! accordingly wat 
made te his IHends. Pompey accepted it ; and tho 
creaty was concluded privacdy. The people, how* 
ever, had (bme notion of the thing from the pains 
whkh Amhtios todc for Pompey ^ and ac iaft* when 
lie pronoonced the fentence, in the name of all the 
judges, by which Pompey was acquitted, the B^txltt** 
tode, as it were^ upon a (igtial gii'cn, btckt out in the 
aid marriage acdamacion of Tahjh. 

The origin of the term is ftid to have been Ais« 
When theprhxripal Romans (eized ehe-daoghters of the 
Sabines, wno were come to fee the games they were ce^ 
H >r ating to cmrap them, ibcne herdftnen and (hcpherds 
kid hold of a vit]^n remarkably tall and hamSbmei 
and; left flie fliould be taken from them, as they car- 
ried her off, they cried afi ^ way they went, Talafio^ 
Talafias was a young man, univer&lly beloved and 
admired; therefore at) who heard th^m, delighted 
with the intention, joined in the cry, and accompanied 
diem with plaudits. They teH us, the marriage of 
Tafias proved fortunate, and thence all bridegrooms, 
by way of mirth, were welcomed with that acclama* 
lion. This t» the moft probable account I can find of 
uie term • 

ftimpc y in a little time married Antifti); and 
afterwards repaired to Cinna*s camp. But finding 
fome unjuft charges lakl agamft him there, he took the 
firft private opponunity to withdraw. As he was no 
where to be found, a rumour prev»led in the army, 
diat Cinna had put the young man to death : Upon 
which, numbers who hated Cinna, and could no 
kngjcr bear with his cruelties, attacked his quarters^^ 
He fled for his life ; and being overtaken by one of the 
inferior officers, who purfued him with a drawn 
ftrord, befell upon his knees, and offered him his ring^ 

* ^ mote oCdn4 in dM life of JR^omnlas. 

which 
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which was of no fmall value. The officer anfwered^ 
with great ferocity, " I am not come Co fien a coa- 
*^ tra&, but to punifh an impious and lawleu tyrant,'* 
and then lulled him upon the fpot. 

Such was the end of Cinna ; after whom Carbo, a 
tyrant ft ill more favage» took the reins of govern- 
snent. It was not long, however, before Sylla returned 
to Italy, to the great fatisfa£tion of mofl; of the Ro* 
mans, who, in their prefent unhappy circumftances^ 
thought the change of their mafter no fmall advantage. 
To fuch a defperate ftate had their calamities brought 
them, that no longer hoping for liberty, they fought 
only the moft toIei:abIe fervitude. 

At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whither he 
had retired, partly becaufe he had lands there, but 
more on account of an old attachment which the cities 
in that diftrid had to his family. As he oblerved that 
the beft and moft confiderable of the citizens left their 
houies, and took refuge in Sylla's camp as in a port» 
he refolved to do the fame. At the fame time he 
thought it did not become him to go like a fugitive 
who wanted protection, but rather in a refpedtable 
manner at the head of an army. He therefore tried 
what levies he could make in (he * Picene, and the 
people readily repaired to his ftandard ^ rejeding the 
applications of Carbo. On this occafion, one Vindius 
happening to fay, ^' Pompey is juft come from under 
^^ the hands of the pedagogue, and all on a fudden is 
** become a demagogue among you,'* they were fa 
provoked, that they fell upon him and put him in 
pieces* 

Thus Pompey, at the age of twenty-three, .without 
a commiftlon from any fuperior authority, eredled 
himfelf into a general ; and having placed his tribunal 
in the moft public part of the great city of Auximum, 
6y a formal decree commanded the Ventidii, two bro* 
thers who oppoied him in behalf of Carbo, to depart 
the city ; He enlifted foldiers •, he appointed tribune^^ 

* Now the March of Ancona. 

cen- 
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centurions, and other officers, according to the eftab- 
lifhed cuftom. He did the fame in all the neighbour- 
ing cities ; for the partifans of Carbo retired and gave 
place to him, and the reft were glad to unge them- 
idvcs under his banners. So that in a little time he 
raiied three complete legions, and furnifhed himfelf 
with provifions, beafts of burthen, carriages, in fhort» 
with the whole apparatus of war. 

In this form he moved towards Sylla, not by haft/ 
marches, nor as if he wanted to conceal himfelf ; for 
be ftopped by the way to harrafs the enemy, and at- 
tempted to draw off from Carbo, all the parts of Italy 
through which he palled. At laft, three generals of 
die oppofite party, Carinna, Ccelius, and Brutus, came 
againft him all at. once, not in front, or in one body, 
but they hemmed him in with their three armies, in 
hopes to demolifii him entirely. 

Pompey, far from being terrified, aftembled all his 
forces^ and charged the army of Brutus at the head of 
his cavalry. The Gaulifti horie on the enemy's Hde 
fuftained the firft fliock ; but Pompey attacked the 
foitmoft of them, who was a man of prodigious ftrength, 
and brought him down with a pufli of his fpear. The 
reft immediately fled, and threw the infantry into fuch 
diibrder, that the whole was foon put to flight. This 
produced ib great a quarrel among the three generals, 
that they parted, and took feparate routs. In confe«- 
quence of which, the cities, concluding that the fears 
of the enemy had made them part, adopted the inter- 
efts of Popipey. 

Not long after, Scipio the conful advanced to en- 
gage him. But before the infantry were near enough 
to difcharge their lances, Scipio's foldiers faluted thofe 
of Pompey, and came over to them. Scipio, there- 
fore, was forced to fly. At laft Carbo fent a large 
body of cavalry againft Pompey near the river Arfis* 
He gave them fo warm a reception, that they were 
fix>n broken, and in the purfuit drove them upon im- 
prafticable grounds fo that finding it impoflible to 

efcape. 
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efcapCf they furrcndeml themfeltes ^4A their ««• 
and harks. 

Sylta had not yet been informed of ihefc tniiil4ie» 
lions ; but upon the firft newa of Pompbt^ blii^ tm* 
^ged with ib many adrerfaries,, and (beti rd|)^abl6 
Generals, he dreaded the coaftcjiience, and tHaithed 
wkh ail expedition co his alTiftance. l^emmj hating 
intelligence of his approach, ofdered bb offieefs to (ct 
that the troops were armed and dfawn op in fiieh a 
manner, as to make the handfemeft and mod ^laM 
appearance before the con[itaaoder in chief. For Ite 
expedted great l^onours from him, and he oibtidneA 
greater. %na no fooner faw Pompey advandng tx% 
meet Mm, with an army in txceHent c ondttkM i, boiH 
as to the age and (ize of the men, and the fpiffis wbkb 
fbccefs had given them, than he al^ted ; and u^fi 
being falu.tcd of CQurfe bv Pompey, as irngMrfffer, be 
returned his fahstation wtni the fame title: tboofgh no 
one imagined that he would hare honoured a y^ng 
man, not yet admitted into die fenate, with a title for 
which lie was contending with the Seipioa and the 
Marii. The reft of his bebanour was as vdfpiBiM «& 
that in the firft interview. He ufed to rife up and im^ 
cover his htad» whenever Fompey came tb bkn i which 
he was rarely obfert^ed to do ibr any t)lher, >thoii|^ he 
had a number c^ porTons of diftinAion aboet hi^. 

Pbmpey was not elated with thefe honours. ^ Ae 
contrarv, when Sylla wanted to fend him into QwbA^ 
where Meteltos hsd done nothing worthy of fhe ibrcea 
under his diredion^ he faid, ^^ It was not right teudE* 
^* the command from a man who wa» his fupeyk>t' bath 
** in age and charafter \ hot if Meteflos (hoiild diefire 
*^ his affiftance m the condtift ef die war, k was at 
*^ his fervice/' Metellus accepted the piqpoftSt ^^ 
wrote to him to come ; wheretipon he entered Gdnd, 
and not only fignalized his own Tdour and capacity,^ 
but excited once more the fpirit of adventure in Me- 
tellus, which was almoft extinguUhed with age : juft 
as brafs in a ftate of fufion ia USA lameit a a&tSxt^ 

ioonec 
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Xbotttt Aau fire ixkli. But as k U fuat ufnly when a 
chaaiMon has diftaiguUlied "hbtaCdt in dM lifts, and 
gpnea cbe prin i* atl tte games, to ttcord or co take 
aay nacioe of the p CTfo ma nces of his yoanger years ; 
b she afiiens of Ponmpey, in this period, though ex« 
liaofdiftary in cheiciftfves, yet beifig ecKpfed by the 
flRMdber and ioipoifaiiee of bis later expeditions, I fliall 
forbcR* CD menckm, left by dweiiing upon his firft 
cflayst i ftMild ooc teave myfclf room for thofe greater 
and AOTT cndcal events which mark his charadcr 

'rani •f flsf inL 
After SyUa^ had wade Umfeif mafter of Italy, and 

dedand cl Attor, he revpanded his principal officers 
with licbes and honours ) making them libera! grants 
of wkcieter ifaey af^kd fcr. But he was moft (truck 
wish tlie occllott ouaUtks of Pompey, and was per* 
finded that he oved anoR to his iervkcs than thofe of 
any «her tpaii. He therefore itlbtv^ed, if poflible, 
MO take him inoB Mb alliance i and, as his wife Metella 
was perfeAly of his opinion, they perliiaded Pompey 
to ^VDCte iUidftia, and t» aaarry ^Kmilia, the daugb^ 
Scr4n4aw of Sy^lai, whom Kieiella had by Scaurus, 
and ^ho waa ac that time pregnant by another inar« 
iiage^ 

Nochfaig oorid be more tyrannical than this new 
towrad:, it was fuiuble, indeed, to the times of 
SyUa^ b«i it iH became the character of Pompey, to 
ta^ iBmilia^ pregnant as Ihe was, from another, and 
tewiflr 'hor into his hoofe, and at the fame time to re« 
{Ksdiate Amiftia, diftrelRd as (he muft be for a father 
whom flie 4iad lately loft on account ci this cruel huf- 
band. For Antiftius was killed in the fenate-houfe, 
beduife ic was thought his regard for Pompey had at- 
taeifod him to the caufe of Sylla. And her mother^ 
upon this cfivofce, hdd violent hands upon herielf. 
This was an additional fcene of mifery in that tragical 
marrijige; as wasalfo the fate df iEmilia in Pompey's 
houi^ who died there ifi child-bcd# 

Soon 
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Soon after this, Sylla received an account^ that Per^ 
penna had made himfelf tnafter of Sicily » wher^Jie 
afibrded an afylum to the party which oppoled the 
reigning powers. Carbo was hovering with a fleet 
about that ifland ; Ddmitius had entered Africa ; and 
many other perfons of great diftinftion, who had ei^ 
caped the fury of the profcriptions by flight, had taken 
refuge there. Pompey was fent againft them with a 
confiderable armament. He foon forced Perpenna to 
quit the ifland ; and having recovered the cities, which 
had been much harrafled by the armies that weretlwre 
before his, he behaved to. them all with great huma- 
nity, except the Mamertines, who were Ceated. in Mef- 
fina. That people had refufed to appear before his 
tribunal, and to acknowledge his jurifdi£tion, alledging, 
that they flood excufed by an ancient privil^e^ granted 
them by the Romans. He anfwered, ** Will you 
^^ never have done with citing laws and privil^s to 
'• men who wear fwords ?" His behaviour, too, to 
Carbo, in his misfortunes, appeared inhuman. For, if 
it was neceflary, as perhaps it was, to put him to death, 
he fliould have done it immediately, and then it would 
have been the work of him that gave orders for iu 
Kut, inflead of that, he caufed a Roman, who had. 
been honoured with three confulfliips, to be brought in 
chains before his tribunal, w.here he fat in judgment 
on him, to the regret of all the fpedators, and ordered 
him to be led off^ to execution. When they were car- 
rying him ofl^, and he beheld the fword dra^n, he was 
fo much difordered at it, that he was forced to beg a 
momenc's refpice, and a private place for the necefllties 
of nature. 

* Caius Oppius, the friend of Casfar, writes, that 
Pompey likcwife treated Quintus Valerius with inhu- 
manity. For, knowing him to be a man of letters, 

* The fame who wrote an account of the Spanifli war. He was 
alfo a biographer ; but his works of that kind are loft. He was 
mean enough to write a treatife to ihow« that Csfario was not th^ 

fon of Cxfar. 

and 
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and that few were to be compared to him in point of 
kDOwiedge, he took him (he fays) afide, and afcer he 
had walked with him till he had fatisfied himfelf upon 
ieveral points of learning, commanded his fervants to 
take him to the block. But we muft be very cautious 
bow w€ give credit to Oppius, when he fpeaks of the 
friends and enemies of Caefar. Pompey, Indeed, was 
under a neceffity of puniQiing the principal enemies of 
Sylla, particularly when they were taken publicly, 
put others he fuffered to elcape, and even affifted fome 
in getting offl 

He had relblved to chaftife the Himereans for at- 
tempting to fupport his enemies, when the orator Sthe- 
nis told him, '* He would aft unjuftly, if he palled by 
^ the perfon that was guilty, and punilhed the inno« 
" cent/* Pompey alked him, '* Who was the guilty 
" perfon," and he anfwcred, *' I am the man, I per- 
^' fuaded my friends, and compelled my enemies, to 
"take the meafurcs they did." Pompey, delighted 
with his frank confefTion and noble fpirit, forgave him 
firft, and afterwards all the people of Himeria. Being 
informed that his foldiers committed great diforders in 
their excurfions, he fealed up their fwords, and if any 
of them broke the feal, he took care to have them 
puniflied. 

While he was making thefe and other regulations in 
Sicily, he received a decree of the fenate, and letters 
from Sylla, in which he was commanded to crofs over 
to Africa, and to carry on the war with the utmoft 
vigour againft Domitius, who had aflembled a much 
more powerful army than that which Marius carried 
not long before from Africa to Italy,' when he made 
himfclf mafter of Rome, and of a fugitive became a 
tyrant. Pompey foon finifhcd his preparations for this 
expedition ; and leaving the command in Sicily to 
Memmius, his fifter's hufband, he fet fail with a hun» 
died and twenty armed veflels, and eight hundred ftore- 
Ihips, laden with provifions, arms, money, and ma- 
chines of wan Part of his fleet landed at Utica, and 

part 
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part at Carthage ; immediately after ^hich fevrti thoti«' 
hind of the enemy came over to him ; and he had 
brought with him fix legions complete. 

On his arrival he met with a whimficat adireotuM. 
Some of his fotdiers, it feems» found a treafure, and 
ftated confiderabfe fums. The thing gettbg air« thd 
reft of the troops concluded, that the place was fbit 
of money, i;^ich die Carthaj^nians had hid there ill 
fome time of public diftnefs. Pompey, therefore, could 
make no ufe of them for feveral days : They were 
Searching for treafures ; and he had nothing to do hat 
walic about and amufe himfelf with the fight of ib 
many thouiands digging and turning up the ground. 
At laft, they gave up the point, and bade him lead 
them wherever he pleafed, 6>r they were fuffidently 
punifhed for their folly. 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and put his rroopt 
in order of battle. There happaied to be a channel 
Between them, craggy and difficuh: to pafs. In the 
morning it began, moreover, to rain, and the wind 
blew violently; infomuch that Domitius, ndt ima* 
gining there would be any action that day, ordered his 
urmy to retire. But Pompey looked upon this as his 
opportunity, and he paflSrd the defile with the utmoft 
expedidoD. The enemy flood upon their defence, but 
it was in a diforderty and tumultuous manner, and the 
tefiftance they made was neither general nor uniform. 
BeHdes, the wind and rain beat in their faces. The 
fiorm incommoded the Romans too, for they could 
not well diftinguilh each other. Nay, Pompey him- 
felf was in danger of being killed by a foldier who afked 
him the word, and received not a fpecdy anfwer* At 
length, however, he routed the enemy with great 
flaughtcr ; not above three thouiand of them efcaping 
out of twenty thoufand. The foldiers then falutcd 
Pompey impetator^ but he. faid he would not acoett 
that title while the enemy's camp ftood untouch^ 
therefore^ if they chofe to confer fuch an honour upon 

hiniy 
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Inn, tlify .muft firft iwke themfelTes mafters of the 
cntrenchniems. 

At that inftant tbcy advanced with great fury againft 
tbem. Pompey. fpught without hi$ helmet, for fear 
ti fttdi an acckkcit a$ b4 had juft efcaped. The camp 
was takeo, and E)oinitii)$ flani \ in coniequence or 
which, moft of the cities immediately fubmitted, an^ 
the naft wen; takfip by aHault. He took Jarbas, one 
of the coafederates of Pomitius, prifoner, and be<- 
Aowcd bis crown 00 HiampiaL Advancing with the 
fafloe tide of fortune, and while bis army had all the 
4)irics tnfpifed by f^dccefs, he entered Numidia, in 
which he contmued Ms march for feveral days, and 
fiibd«ied aU that came in his way. Thus he revived* 
the tenor of the Ronian name, which the Barbarians 
had begun to difr^ard. Nay, he cbofe not to leave 
the favage bealU in ib^ deferts, without giving them 
a fp^men of the Roman valour and fuccefs. Ac- 
cordiagly he (pent a f^w day$ in hunting lions and ele- 
phants. The whole time he pafled in Africa, they 
frll in, was not above forty days ; in which he de- 
feated the enemy, reduced the whole country, and 
brought thf afiairi of its kingp under proper regula- 
lioiiSy though he was only in his twenty-fourth year. 

Upoo his return to Utica, he received letters from 
Sylla, in which ' he wa^ ordered to fend home the reft 
t^ hia viny« 3nd to wait there with one legion only 
fer a fucceff)r. This gave him a great deal of unea* 
fineis, which ha kept to himfelf, but the army exprcfled 
dieir indignation ak)ud ; infomuch that when he in- 
treaty them to return to Italy, they launched out into 
abu&ve terms againft Sylla, and declared they would 
aever abandon Pompey, or fuf&r hitn to truft a tyrant. 
At firft he endosMVOuted to pacify them with mild re« 
prefeiitations ) add when he £dund thofe had no efied, 
be defcended from the tribunal, and retired to his tent 
in tears. However, they went and took him thence, 
and ^aced him again upon the tribunal, where they 
fjpent great part of the day ; they infifting that he 

Vol. IV. K fliould 
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Ihould (lay and keep the command, and be in per- 
fuading them to obey Sylla's orders, and to form no 
new fadion. Ac laft, feeing no end of their clamours 
and importunity, he alTured them, with an oacht 
** That he would kill himielf,. if they attempted to 
^* force him/* And even this hardly brought them to 
^efift. 

The firft news that Sylla heard was, that Pompey 
had revolted; upon which, he faid to his friends, 
** Then it is itjy fate to have to contend with boys in 
" my old-age." This he faid becaufe Marius, 
who was very young, had brought him into fo much 
trouble and danger. But when he received true in- 
formation of the affair, and obferved that all the people 
flocked out to receive him, and to condudl him home 
with marks of great regard, he refblved to exceed them 
in his regards, if pofllble. He, therefore, haftened 
to meet him, and embracing him in the moft af- 
fedionate manner, faluted him aloud by the (irname of 
Magnus^' or the Great : At the fame time he ordered 
all about him to give him the fame appellation. 
Others fay, it was given him by the whole army in 
Africa, but did not generally obtain till it was autho- 
rized by Sylla. It is cert^un, he was the laft to uke it 
himfelf, and he did not make ufe of it till a long time 
' after, when he was fent into Spain with the dignity of 
proconful againft Sertorius. Then he began to write 
himielf in his letters and in all hb edicts Pmk^ the 
Great ; for the world was accuftomed to the name, and 
it was no longer invidious. In this refpedt we may 
juftly admire the wifdom of the ancient Romans, who 
beftowed on their great men fuch honourable names 

• and titles, not only for military atchievements, but for 
' the great qualities and arts which adorn civil life. Thus 

• the people gave the furname of Maximus to • Valerius, 
for reconciling them to the fenate after a violent difien- 

"* This was Marcas Valerias, the brother of Valerioi PablicoIa« 

• v^'lio was dictator. 

fion, 
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fi<Mi« and to * Fabius Rullus for expellbg (bme per* 
ifons defcended of enfranchifed flaves, who had been 
admintd into the Senate on account of their opulent 
fortunes. 

When Poinpey arrived at Rome, he demanded a 
triumph, in which he was oppofed by Sylla. The 
latter alledged, " That the laws did not allow that 
*^ honour to any perfon who was not either cdnful or 
•* pnetor f. Hence it was, that the firft Scipio, 
*' when he returned yidorious from greater wars and 
^'confliAs with the Cartha^nians in Spain, did not 
** demand a triumph ; for he was neither conful nor 
*• praetor.'* He added, " That if Pompey, who was 

yet little better than a beardlefs youth, and who was 
** not of age to be admitted into the fenate, fhould 
^ enter the city in triumph, it would bring; an oJium 
^ both upon the didbator's power, and thote honours 
•' of his friend." Thefe arguments Sylla inflfted on, 
to Ihew him, he would not allow of his triumph, and 
that, in cafe he perfifted, he would chaftife his 
obftinacy. 

Pompey, not in the leaft intimidated, bade him 
confider, ^* That more worfhiped the riling than the 
** fetting fun i'* intimaung that his power was in- 
Creafing, and Sylla's upon the decline. Sylla did not 
well hear what he faid, but perceiving by the looks and 
^ftures of the company that they were ftruck with the 
ezpreflion, he alked what it was. When he was told 
it, he admired the fpirit of Pompey, and cried, ^^ Let 
*^ him triumph ! let htm triumph 1" 



* It was not Ids expelling the defeendants of enfranchifed 
flaves the ienate, nor yet his glorious viftories, which procured 
FaUas the funianie of Majdmus ; but his redudae the populace 
of Rome into four tribo, who before were difoemd among all 
the tribts» and by that means had too much influence in eletuons 
and other public afEairs* Theie were called trihu mrbana* Lir. 
ix.46. 

t livy {Lii. TOOLU) tells us, the ienate refmfed L. Comelittf 
Lentnlus a triumph, for the fame reafon, though th^ thought )iis 
atducvemeats worthy of thfU honour. 

Ka Aa 
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As Pampsy pcrccivcdi a Ibopg fpirit pf wvy »i4 

jcalQufy Qrx jhis QccftHpn, « i$ fajd« tggf t» mortiiy tbo^ 

who gjivp iwQ it thp inpre, be refo|v^d to hayci bi» 
chariot drawn by four elephants ; for he had broggh( • 
number frpip ^fn(;^ which be hid llglsrjft frpm the 
kings o/ that cquntry. put fitncjing thf» gate tOQ 
iiarrQw, I^e gavQ up (h^t A^fign^ ape) coatcnte^ hioiTclf 
with hdrfe?.. 

His foWiers., pot having obt^ried all they «pede4» 
l^cre inclioed tgt difiurb the prgcefhon^ l)Ut he took nQ 
pains to f^tisfy tbera : He faid, " He ha^ rather giv« 
" up his triumphs than fqbtpit to flatter therh." 
Whereupon, ^/vilivs, one of the mod coi\J(iderabI^ ^ 
tnen in Home, wd one who b^d been mo(^ vigorous in 
ppppjin^ the triyrpph, declared, " Ufi ppw fpufyj P<wn-t 
** pey really tl\c fir€at^ ?nd worthy pjf * triumpb.** 

There k^ Bip dQubt thst h^ might tbep. h^ve bwo 
eafity admitted a fepator, if he htd defircd it\ bu$ bit 
ambition w,^ tp purfue honour ip a tpore uncommon 
tr^k. It wowild b^vc ^>ccii BOthipg fl;rapge, if Ppna* 
pey had been a fenator before the age fixed for it -, but 
it wa$ a yery extraprdjpary inftance pf honour^ tQ lead 
yp a. triiumph t)e^ore h$ was a fenator. And i( QOOtci* 
b,uiced pot ^ ^ttlc to g?iin him the ^fdionjs of the ouilr 
^i;u4e:; tlpp^ ^opjc wcne delighted to f» him^ tft^ his 
(riiJimp]iik cUfs with tW equcftriap ofdCTc 

SyU% wa«( ppt without upp^fipci^ at (ipdii^ bip:i ad- 
Vfflc? fo faft ip ?epu^%tipa apd power; yet he cpuld 
^>t dbink pf preventipgUi till wJkh. a higb hapd, anc) 
entirely againJi his wiUiJpQn[ipey caifed * \j^p}du$ to the 
confuKhip, by affifting him with all his intereft in the 
?teftipp, Ti bMt %J1* fecijig hiipi cqndwfied bproe by 
the people^ ih^ougk the firum^ thm, addfoflod hiia 9 
^' I ke^ yopRg ^ai», jkhj are proud of your vi&drf • 

And'updoubfQdJy ijc'w?? * great apd cxtraordinarj^ 

tain for Lepidus, the worft man in Rome, the re^ 

f Mafcus.i^jlilis Lcpidus, who by Pompey'» intereft wjw de- 
fitdred confiibwith C^Ltttatius Cat^lu^, W th^ycar of'Roine 675,1 
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^/ tnra before Catulus, one of the wortbieft a^ the beft. 
^ But awake, I charge you« and be upon your guard. 
^ For you have now made your adrcrfary (tronger 
•* than yourfclf.'* 

The difpleafure Sy tia entertalaed ia his heart again^ 
Fdmpey, appeared moft plsunly by his will. He left 
OMifiderabk legacies to his friends, and appointed them 
ffuardians to his fon, but he never once inentionecl 
rompey. The latter, notwkhftandiog, bore this mtbi 
g^eat temper and moderation ^ and whel^ Lepidus and 
others q>poied his beii^ buried in the Cm^us Mariius^ 
and hia having the honours of a public funeral^ he 
interpoied, and by hb {nfeience not only iccured, but 
4iid honour to the proceflTiom 

Sylla*8 predidUoos were •verified Aon after lib deaths 
Lcpidus wanted to ufurp the authority of a di£lator ^ 
and his proceeding^i wete not indkiedi:, op veiled with 
4m:ious pretences. He immediately took up arms,: 
and aflembled the difaSedbed rei^ains of the factions 
which Sy 11a could not entirely fuppreft. As for his 
coUcgue Catnlus, the uncorn4>ted part of the Uniffib 
and pec^le were attached to him, aad^ in pofait of 
prudence and jufticcy them was not a mm in Rome 
who had a greater cbaradleri bot he was jpoie able fio^ 
diie£k the civil f^vemqient, than the pperatioAs oi 
war. This crifis, thereforeji called for Ponopey, 
and he did not delibevace whkb fide be iboulci 
aake. He joined the hooeft party, and wa$ declared 
fpDoaX again ft Lq>iduB„ who by this iwbt had reduced 
^roat part 4rf Italy, and was mafteit of Cilalipine Gau)^ 
whore Brutus a£fced for him with a confiderable force. 

When Pompey took the fields he eafily made hia 
way in other parts» but he lay a. long time before Mu« 
lina, which was defended by Brutus. Mean while 
Lef^us advanced by hafty marches to Rome, and fit* 
ting^wn before it, detpanded a fecond conful&ip^- 
The inhabitants were greatly alarmed at his nuaabers % 
but their fears were diSipated by a letter fron^ Pom- 
foy, in wluch he aliiired them» he hs^ tesminaied the 
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war without ftriking a blow* For ^utus, whether he 
betrayed his army, or they betrayed him, furrendered 
himfelf to Pompey ; and having a party of horfe given 
him as an efeort, retired to a little town upon the Po. 
Pompey, however, fent Geminius the next day to diC- 
patch htm ; which brought no fmall (lain upon his 
charader. Immediately after Brutus came over ta 
him, he had informed the fenace by letter^ it was a 
meafure that General had voluntarily adopted v and yet 
on the morrow he put him to death, and wrote other 
letters, containing heavy charges againft him. This' 
was the father of that Brutus, who, together with Caf^* 
lius, flew Caefar. But the fon did not refemble the 
father, either in war or in his death, as appears frooi' 
the life we have given of him. Lepidus, being Iboa 
driven out of Italy, fled into Sardinia, where he died 
of grief, not in confequence of the ruin of his affairs^ 
but of meeting with a billet, (as we are told,) by whicb 
be diicovered that bis wife had difhonoured his bed. 

At that time, Sertorius, an officer very different 
from Lepidus, was in poi&flion of Spain, and not a 
little formidable to Rome itfelf ; all the remains of the 
civil wars being collefted in hitn, juft as iii a danger-^ 
cus diieaie all the vicious humours flow to a dtftem-^ 
pered part. He had already defeated feveral generals' 
of lefs diftin&ion, and he was then engaged with Me* 
tellus Pius, a man of greait chara£ber in general,- and 
particularly in war ; but age ieemed to have abated 
that vigour, which is necefiary for feizing and makmg 
the beft advantage of critical occafions. On the other 
hand, nothing could exceed the ardour and expedition 
with which Serjcorius fnatched thofe opportunities from 
him. He came on in the moft daring manner, and 
more like a captain of banditti, than a commander of 
regular forces ; annoying with ambuicades, and other 
vnforefeen alarms, a champion who proceeded by the 
common rules, and whofe (kill lay in the manag^meni 
of heavy armed forces^ 

At 
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At this junfhire, Pompey having an army without 
mi^yment, endeavoured to prevail with the fenate to 
iend him to the affiftance of Metellus. Mean time, 
Catultis ordered him to diiband his forces ; but he 
found various pretences for remammg »n arms in the 
oe^bourhood of Rome ; till at laft, upon the mo- 
don oi Lucius Philippusy he obtsuned the command he 
wanted. On this occafion, we are told, one of the 
iei^tors, fomewhat furprized at the motion, alked him 
who made it, whether his meaning was to fend oiit 
Pompey [fro amjkk'] as the reprefentative of a confui ^ 
•* No/' anfwered he, ** but [prp confulibus] as the re- 
^ prefentative of both confuls ;'* intimating by this the 
incapacity of the confuls of that year. 

When Pomjiey arrived in Spain, new hopes wefe ex* 
dted, as is ufual upon the appearance of a new Gene* 
ral of reputation ; and foch of the Spaiufli nations as 
were not very firmly attached to Sertorius, began to 
change their opinions, and to go over to the Romans. 
Sertorius then expjrefled htmfelf in a very tnfolent and 
contemptuous manner with lefped to Pompey : He* 
iaid, ** He (hould want no other weapons than a rod 
^ and ferula to chaftife the boy with, were it not that 
^ he feared the old woman %^ meamng M etellus. But 
in h& it was Pompey he was afraid of, and on h« ac- 
count he carried on his operations with much greater, 
caution. For Metellus' gave into a couife of luxury, 
and pleafure, which no one could have expected, and 
changed the fimplicity of a foldier's life for a life of 
pomp and parade. Hence Pompey gained additional 
honour and intereft ; for he cultivated plainnefs and 
frugality more than ever ; though he had not, in that 
refpefl:, moch to correA in himfeU^ being naturalljr 
fober and regdar in' his delires. 

The w«: appeimd hi many forms; but nothing 
touched Pompey fo nearly as the lols of Lauron, which, 
Sertorius took before his eyes. Pompey thought he 
had blocked up the enemy, and fpoke of it in high 
terms^ when (iiddenly he found himfclf lurround^^ 
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and being afraid to move, hid the mortlficataMi to fee 
the city laid in aihes in kis prefence^ However, in »i» 
engagement near Valencia, he defeated Hefennius unA 
Perpenna, officers of OMifiderabk rank, who had taken 
part with Sertorius, and aded as hh LieutcodiKs, aoci 
kiHed above ten thoufand of their then. 

: Elated with this advtfM^e^ he haflened to attacic 
Sertarius, that Nfetdlus might have no Aare hi the 
vidory. He found hioi -near the river Sacron, aoci 
they engaged near the clofe o( day. Both weie afraid 
Metelhis fliouki come up i Pooipey wanting tt> ft^ht 
alone, and Sertorius to .have but one general to fighc 
with. The iflue of the battle was doubtful ; one wing 
in each army being vidorious* But of the two Gene** 
rals Sertorius gained the gredtdft honour, ibr he routed 
the battalions that oppofed htiu. As for Pompey, be 
was attacked on horieback by oiie of the enemy's in«- 
fantry, a man of uncommon fize. WhHe they were 
clofe engaged with their fwords^ the ftrokea bappeced 
to light on each other's hand, but with diflbreot fuc- 
cefs } Pompey recdved only a flighc wound, and he 
lopt off the other's hand. Numbers then ftU upon 
Pompey, for his troops in that quarter wtoe aloend/ 
broken $ but he eicapcd beyond all expeftation, by 
quitting bis horfe, with gold trappings and other vaki^ 
able furniture, to the barbarians, who qtiarseHed and 
came to blows about dividing the IpoiL 

Next morning at break of day, both drew up i^!n» 
to give the finifliing ftroke to the viflory, to vrfiich 
both laid claim. But, upon Affctellus coming; up, Se9* 
torius retired, and his army dtfperled. Nothing waar 
more common than for his forces to dtfpcrfe in that 
manner, and afterwards to knit a^ain ( fo that Serto- 
rius was often (een wandering alone, and as often ad* 
vancing again at the head of a hundred and fifty thou- 
fand men, like a torrent fwelled with fudden rains. 

After the battle, Pompey wefit to wait on: Metdlus i 
.and, upon approachid^ him, be ordered his USmrs to^ 
lower the fafcc»^ by way of cdmplicQgit to MeicHtia 

as 
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m^ his fiiperbn But Metellus would tx>t fufitr it f 
and, indeed^ in all refpeds he behaved to Pompef 
widi great politeneis, uking nothing upon him on ac-^ 
eouAC of bis confular dignity, or his being the older 
Qiaa, except to ^ve the word, when they encamped 
logecber. And i«ry often they had feparate camps % 
for the.eaemy, by his artful and various meafuies, by 
mkii^ his appearance at difierent places almoft at the 
lame inftant, and by drawing them from one adbion to 
another, obliged them to divide. He cut off their 
pnmlions, he laid wafte the country, he made himfelf 
mafter of the iea ; the confequence of which was^ 
that they were both forced to quit their own province, 
and to go into thole of others for fupplies« 

Pompey, havii^ exbaufted mod: of his own fortune 
in fttpport of the war, applied to the fenate for mone^ 
to pay the trocps, daclaring be would return with his 
army to Italy, if they did not fend it him. LucuUus, 
who was then conful, though he was upon ill terms 
with Pompey, took care to furnifli him with the mo* 
ney as loon as poQible ; becaufe he wanted to be em« 
ployed himfelf in the Michridatic w^r, and he was 
afiaid to g^ve Pompey a pretext to leave Sertorius, and 
to follicit the command againft Mithridates, wbith wa$ 
a more honourable, and yet appeared a Icfs difficult 
commiflkx). 

* Meandme Sertorius was aflafiinated by hb own 
officers i and Perpenna, who was at the head of the 
coofpirators, undertook to fupply his place. He had, 
iadced, the (aroe troops, the fame magazines and fuD« 
plies, but he had not the fame underfbnding to maxe 
a proper ufe of them. Pompey immediately took the 
fidd, and having intelligence that Perpenna was gready 
embarrafled as to the meafures he fhould take, he 
threw out ten cohorts as a bait for him, with orders to 
fpitad themfelves over the plain. When he found it 

* It was thre^ years after the confolate of LacoHn^ that Ser* 
iinas was aflSdEiiaiad* 
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took', and thkt Perpenna was buHed in the purfuit of 
that handful of men, he fuddenly made his appearance 
with the main body, attacked the enemy, and routed 
him entirely. Moift of the officers fell in the battle ; 
Perpenna himfelf was taken priibner, and brought to 
Pompey, who commanded him to be put to death* 
Neverthelefs, Pompey is not to be accufed of ingrati* 
tude, nor are we to fuppofe him, (as fome will have it^ 
forgetful of the fervices he had received from that of- 
ficer in Sicily. On the contrary, he a<fted with a 
wifdom and dignity of mind that proved very falutary* 
to the public. Perpenna having got the papers of 
Sercorius into his hands, (hewed letters by which ibme 
of the moil powerful men in Rome, who were de&- 
rous to raife new commotions, and overturn the efta- 
blilhment, had invited Sertorius into haly. But Pool- 
pey, fearing thofe letters might excite greater wan- 
than that he was then (inifhing, put Perpenna to death, 
and burnt the papers without reading them. He 
flayed juft long enough in Spain to compofe the trou- 
bles, and to remove mch unea(ine&s as might tend to 
break the peace; after which he marched back to* 
Italy, where he arrived, as fortune wouM have it^ 
when the fervile war was at the height. 

Craflus, who had the command in that war, upon- 
the arrival of Pompey, who, he feared, might fnatcb' 
the laurels out of his hand, refolved to come to a 
battle, however hazardous it might prove. He fuc- 
ceeded, and killed twelve thoufand three hundred of 
the enemy. Yet fortune, in fome fort, interwcaved 
this with the honours of Pompey ; for he* killed five 
thoufand of the flaves, whom ne fell in with as they 
fled after the battle. Immediately upon this, to be 
beforehand with Craflus, he wrote to the fenate, 
^^ That Craflus had beaten the Gladiators in a pitched 
** battle, but that it was be who had cut up the war by 
** the roots.** The Romans took a pleafure in fpeak- 
ing of this one among another, on account of their re« 
]gard for Pompey i which was fuch, that no part of the 
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6tcoA in Spain, sgainft Sertorius, was aferibcd by a 
Ban a£ thein, either in jeft or eameft, to any bue 
Pompey. 

Yec thefe honours and thb high veneration for the 
man, were mixed with fome fears and jealoufies that 
fae would not diihand his army, but, treading in the 
of Sylla, rule himfelf by the fword to fovereign 
\ and maintain himfelf in it, as Sylla had done *• 
Henoe» the number of thofe that went out of fear to 
meet him and congratulate him on his return, was 
equal to that of tfaofe who went out of love. Bui 
when he had removed this fufpicion, by declaring that 
he weuld difmifs his troops immediately after the tri- 
umph, there remained only^ one more fubjed for en-> 
▼ious tongues ; which was, that he paid more attention 
to the commons than to the fenate ; and whereas Sylla 
had deftroyed the authority of the tribunes, he was de- 
termined to re-eftabli(h it, in order to gain the afiedrions 
of the people. This was true : For there never was 
any thing they had fo much fet their hearts upon, or 
looged tor fo extravagantly, as to fee the tribunitial 
power, put in their hands again. So that Pompey 
looked upon it as a peculiar- happinefs, that he had an 
opportunity to bring that afiair about ; knowing that if 
any one ttiacAd be beforehand with him in this defign, 
be Ihould never find any means of making fo agieea- 
ble a letum for the kind regards of the people. 

^ ^ CkefOy in his e|nftles to Atticus, fays, Pompey made bat 
Ktde leaet of this unjttAiiiable ambition. Thdfe paflkges are re- 
Siatkable. Mirandum mm in mpdnm Cm*s nofier Sjttani regmfim" 
SimJmtm cmicutgnjit : £i^*>c eoh Xiytf, nihil iUi uncmoM mimu ohjcuri 
tm&t. Lib. vii. ^. 9. ** Our friend ^omacy is wonderi^Ily de- 
«« firoos of obuinmg a power like that ot Sylla : I tell yon no 
ore than what I Enow» for he makes no fecret of it.'' Ana again 2 
tmrfi Cneim ntftir hienmo anti cogitavit ; ita Sylla tnrit animus 
ajuf^ Jit ^rfcripfwrit. Ibid. ep. lo* ** Pomp^ has been forming 
^ ^is infamons defign for the(e two years ^aft ; fo ftfongly is he 
^ bent npon imitating Sylla* and profcribmg like hi^. ** 
ive fee how happy it was ^r Rome, that in Uie civil ws 
wd aol Pompey, proved the Gonoa^xor, 
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A {cc6ikl * triumph was de^rted him together wttfc 
the confulihit). ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ conG^red as the 
onoft extraordinary inftances of bis power. Xhe 
fti^ngeft proof of his grMtnfcfs was^ that Cralfus, the 
richcft^ thci moft doquent^ alid moft powerful man m 
the adminiftration^ who ufed to look d6wn ttpkni Pona^ 
pey and all the worlds did not vemure 06 folKcit thft 
confttlfli^ without firft afking Pompey's Jeave.* Pom- 
pey, who had tona wiflxd for a» opportunity to lay itn 
obligation upoh nini, teceiVed the aj^ication wkh 
pleafure, ahd made great intereft wich she ptoople in his 
|)ehalf ; declaring he fhould take their ^tiiig him 
Craflfus for a collegue, as kindly is Cheiffitour ctf 
himfelf. » 

Yet when chcy weiie elc(5ted cdnfolsy they difiignsed 
ftl every things and were eixlbroiled in aU their tttOL^ 
ibres. Giiaffus h^ moft intereft with the fenate, tnd 
Fottipey with the people. For hd bad refioned them 
the tribunidal powir, and had fdfftrcd a law to be 
made^ that -f jddges ihould a§^in be sjppomted out of 
the tqilcftridn order. However, the mOft. agitoibltf 
^jeAack of all CO the people was Portpcy himiclfii 
wfh^D be ifftnt to claim his eiicfnptbn frtm icrvSn^ ki 
die Wars. It liiras the cuftpin for a Rooiail kmgbt^ 
when he had fervtd the tifite ordered by laiv; so lead 
his horfe into the fvrum^ before die twa BiagiftAtei 
called cenfors ; arid after having givelir ao^oitm of tbd 
generals and other officers under whom he had made 
his campaigns, and of hts own aftiofis in shem, 10 de« 
inand his difthftrge. On t\i^ft oeco#Dns th€f rec^i^ 
j^roper marks^of honour or difgnrce, ^itcdtdi^ to tbei# 
behaviour. 

* H6 triumpiied towards t1i€ etld Of th<$ yftaV of ftoine 6t2, and 
it tht fame time was declared conTiil (ot t^6 yeir enfaijig. This 
was a peculiar honour, to gain th6 con(\date'wididnClBml)earrxi£ 
the fubordinaie offices ; but his 6^6 tri'uiJSphl), slad ^reit fVrvioes^ 
cxcufed that devladon troixi the comiho'n fdl^S; 

t L. Aurelius Cotta carried th^ pdiAf ithtn ht was praetor t 
ind PTatarch fays fi^aiu^ becaufe Caius Gra€di\is hid conveyed 
that privilege to the knighes fifty^ fesCr^ befblt; 
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<3clfias an^ l^nculu9 were then cenfors, and ha4 
tikcn their (cats in a manner that became their dignity, 
Co review the whole equeftrian order^ when Pompey 
wm iom mi ^ dift^p.cc, with all the badges of his of- 
fioe^ ^ ^onful, leading his horfe by the bridle. As 
fbofi a$ hie was near enough to be obferved by the cen- 
lor^ be Qfdered bis Ii£lors to make an opening, and 
^dv^^ced, ^ith hi$ horfe in his hand, to the foot of 
the tribunsil. The people were ftruck with admira- 
tioii, and 9 profound filence took place ; at the fame 
tiine a joy, mingled with reverence, was vifible in the 
countenances of the cenfors. The fenior cenfor then 
addrcfled him as follows : *^ Pompey the Great, I de- 
^ inan4 of you, whether vou have ferved all the cam* 
** psii^ns required by law r' He anfwered with a loud 
voice, *^ I have ferved them all ; and all under my- 

iqlf» as general/' The people were fo charmed with 
aj:ifwert that there was no end of their acclama- 
(ioQs : At Uft* the cenfors rofe up, and conduded 
jPofnpey to bis houfe^ to indulge the multitude, whp 
^sHowed him with the loudeft plaudits. 

When the ^nd of his confuKhip approached, and his 
^iQerence with CralTus was increafing daily, Caius * 
Aurelius, a man who was of the equeftrian order, bu;^ 
had never intermeddled with ftate affairs, one day, 
trtien the people were met in full aflembly, afcended 
the n^it, ^nd fald, ** Jupiter had appeared to him in 
^ in a dream, and commanded him to acquaint th^ 
^ confulfi, that they muft take care to be reconciled 
•* before they laid down their office." Pompey ftood 
ffilty and held his peace *, but Craflus went and gave 
him his hand, and faluted him in a friendly manner. 
Ax the QxQt time he addrefled the people, as follows ; 
** I think, my fellow-citizens, there is nothing difho- 
^ nour^hlc or mega io making the firft advances to 
^ Pompey^ whom you fcrupled not to dignify with 
f {(be name of ^te GneaU when he was yet but a 

* Ovatiiis Aortliiu* 
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beardlefs youth, and for whom you voted two 

umphs before he was a fenator/* Thus n 
they laid down the confuUhip. 

Craflus comtnued his former manner of life ; but 
Pooipey now ieidom chofe to plead the caufes of thofe 
that applied to him, and by degrees he left the bar. 
Indeed, he feldom appeared in public, and when he 
did, it was always with a great tr^n of fpends and 
attendants ; fo that it was not eafy either to fpeak co 
him or lee him, but in the midft of a crowd. Fie 
cook pleafure in having a number of retainers about 
him, becaufe he thought it gave him an air of great* 
nefs and majofty, and he was perfuaded that dignity 
ihould be kept from being foiled by the familiarity, 
and indeed by the very touch of the many. For thofe 
who are railed to greatnefs by arms, and know not 
bow to defcend again to the equality required in a re- 
public, are very liable to fall into contempt when they 
refume the robe of peace. The foldier b defirous to 
preferve the rank in the forum which he had in the 
field ; and he who cannot diftinguifh himfelf in the 
field, thinks it intolerable to give place in the admini- 
ftration too. When therefore the latter has got the 
man who (hone in camps and triumphs, into the af- 
femblies at home, and finds him attempting to main- 
tain the lame pre-eminence there, of courie he endea- 
vours to humble him ; whereas, if the warrior pre- 
tends not to take the lead in domeftic councils, he is 
readily allowed the palm of military glory. This fboa 
appeared from the fubfequent events. 

The power of the pirates had its foundation in Cili- 
cia. Their prosrefs was the more dangerous, becaufe 
at firft it was little taken notice of. In the Mithridatic 
war they alfiimed new confidence and courage on ac« 
count of fbme fervices they had rendered the King. 
After this, the Romans being engaged in civil wars at 
the very gates of their capital, the fea was left un- 
guarded, and the pirates by degrees attemjited higher 

things i 
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Udogs; they not only attacked (hips, but iflands and 
mandme towns. Many perfons, diftinguifhed for , 
their wealth, their birth, and their capaclcy, embarked 
vitb them, and aflifted in their depredations, as if their 
employment had been worthy the ambition of men of 
IxMiour. Tliey had in various places arfenals, ports, 
and watch-towers, all ftrongly fonified. Their fleets 
wot not only extremely well manned, fupplicd with 
fldlful pilots, and fitted for their bufinefs by 
tbeir lightnefs and celerity; but there was a pa- 
rade of vanity about them more mortifying than their 
ftitngth^ in gilded fterns, purple canopies, and plated 
cars; as if they took a pride and triumphed in their 
villainy. Mufic refounded, and drunken revels were 
exhibited on every coaft.; Here generals were made 
priibners ; there the cities the pirates had taken were 
faying their ranfom ; all to the great difgrace of the 
Roman power. The number of their gal lies amounted 
CO a thoufand, and the cities they were matters of, to 
fcur hundred. 

Temples, which 1»d (lood inviolably facred till that 
tone, they plundered. They ruined the temple of 
Apollo at Claros, that, where he was worfhiped, under 
Ac title of ♦ Didymaeus, that of the Cabiri in Samo- 
Arace, that of f Ceres at Hermiona, that of ^fcula*- 
^us at Epidaurus, thole of Neptune in the Ifthmus, at 
i senarus and ^ in Calauria, thofe of Apollo at Adium 
wl in the ifle of Leucas, thoie of Juno at Samos, 
Ai]gos, and the pronx>ntory of ^ Lacinium. 

* So called from Didyme, in the territories of Miletus. 

t Paafanias fin Laconic. J teUs us» the Lacedaemonians worihip 
Ceres onder the name of Cbtboma ; and (in Corinthiac.J he gives 
» the reaibn of her having that name. ** The Argives fay, that 
*' Chthonia, the daughter of Colontas, having been faved out of 
** a conflagration by Ceres, and conveyed to HermionCy built a 
^* temple to that goddefs, who was worfhiped there under the 
•• name of Chthoma.'' 

t The printed text gives as the erroneous reading ofLiucani*- 
«■> but two manufcripts give ai Lacfnium* Livy often tnentioni 
]f^JLadm4u 

They 
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They likewifc ofitred ftrange facrifices, thofe.of ^ 
Oiympos I mean ; and they cekbrated c^catn fecitt 
my fteries, aouing which thc^e of f Michra Goocinue t^ 
this day« being originally inftituoed by them. Thqr 
not CKiIy infuked the Romans at fea, but infefted tl^ 
great roads, and plundered the villas near the coaft ; 
They carried off Sextilius and Bellinus, two pnetors^ 
in their purple robes, with all their fervants and liSoru 
They feizcd the daughter of Antony, a man who had 
been honoured with a triumph, as (he was going to 
her country-houfe, and he was forced to pay a largt 
f anfom for her. 

But the moft contemptuous circumftanceof all was, 
that when they had taken a prifoner, and he cried out 
that he was a Roman, and told them his name, thejf 
pretended to be ftruck with terror,* fmote their thighs, 
and fell upon their knees to aflc him pardon. The 
poor man leeing them tlius humble themielves befoce 
bim, thought them in earned, and (aid he woukl for- 
give them ( for fome were fo Officious as to put on hi^ 
Iboes, and others to help him on with his gown, that 
his quality might no more be mifl:aken. When they 
had carried on this farce, and enjoyed it for (bme time» 
they let a ladder down into the ^a, and bade him go in 
peace i and^ if he tefufed to do it, they pu(hed him off 
the deck, and drowned him. 

Their power extended over the whole Tufcan (ea, 
fo that the Romans fiai^nd their trade and navigation 
entirely cut off. The conlequencc of which was, that 
their markets were not fupplied, and they had rea(bn to 
apprehend a famine. This^ at 4a(^ put tbtm upon 
(ending Pompey to clear the fea of pirates. Gabi- 
nius, one of Fompey's intimate friends^ propo(cd the 

^ Not on mouiit Olympus^ tuit in the dty of Olyoipus, n^ 
Phafelis in Psunphylia* which was one of the receptjides of tb^ 
Dirates. What fort of £u:rifices they ufed (o pfF^pr th^re, is spt 

KR0W|1» 

* According to Hei^otos* the Perfian? woHhiped Voiiw 
linder the name of Mithxes» or Mithr* ; but the fun is worfirif^. 
ix^ that (^untry. 

decree, 
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\ whk^ cresited hinlt not admiral, but mo- 
naidif and. iav«(kd hkn with abfolute power. 
The decfce gave bin the empire of the fea as 
£tf . as the piUars of Hercttles, and of the land fbr 
fcor hmdr^ furlor^ from the toaft^ There were 
im pans of the Roman empiit which this com- 
miffioa did not taioe in i and the moft confideraUe of 
die Barbarous aations^ and iftoft powerftii kings, wete 
moreover cocnprehended in it* Beftde this, he wfs 
kopowered to cbufe out of the ienacors fifteen lieuto- 
aanta^ to aft under him^ in fuch diftri^s^ and with fuch 
autbority, as he fliould appoiM. He was lo take from 
she quoaftorsy and ocher fubtte rseeivers, what money 
he pleafed^ and equip a fleet of two hundred iail. 
The n wnber of oHvine forces^ of mariners and rowerst 
was left entirely to his difcreiioo. 

Wheo this decree was read in she aifen>bljr, the peo^ 
pie Mceived it with inconceivable plaafure. The moft 
sefpedlable part of the ftnate faw^ iodeed, thi^ fuch an 
abfolute and unlimited power was abotd elvvy, but 
ch^y coofideitd it as a real otgeft of fear. They 
chmfore all, except Cotfar^ oppofed iis paflSng into a 
law. He was for it» not tfut of regaid fbr Pompey^ 
but €0 inGnuate himielf into the good graces of the 
people^ which he had long been courting. The reft 
were very ievere in their exprefikms againfl: Pompey % 
and -f one of the confuls venturing to fay, ^* If he 
^ ioiitates Romulus, he will not efrape his fate^'^ 
waa in danger of being pulled in pieces by the po* 
pulace. 

It is true, when Catulos roib up to fpeak againft 

, the law, out ei reference for bis perfon they liftened 

to him with great attention. After he had freely given 

Fompey the honour that was his due, and faid much 

^ Thk law was taaidt in tlie ^ar of Rome 686. The crsfiy 
«ib<mo, wlien lie ^pofed it, did not moBt Posipejr^ ^ Pompey 
was flow in the thuty-mnth year of his age* His mend'Oabi- 
niost as appears from Cicero, was a man of infamous chara£ler« 

t The coftfiilt of ti^iff year were Caipumius PifOj and Adlxua 
jQlabrio. 
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in his praiie, he advifed them to fpare him, and nt>t t# 
expofe fuch a man to (b numy dangers ; *^ for whelte 
will you find another,'* faid he, ** if you loia 
him ?" They anfwered with one voice, •• Youf- 
felfi'' Finding his arguments had no efieft, he re* 
tired* Then Rofdus mounted the roftrutn, but not a 
man would give ear to him. However, he made 
figns to them with hb fingers, that they fhould not 
atppoint Pompey alone, but give him a coUegue. In- 
cenfed at this propofal, they fet up fuch a fhout, that 
a crow, which was flying over the fonm^ was ftunned 
with the force of it, and fell down among the crowd. 
Hence we may conclude, that When birds fall on fuch 
occafions, it is not becaule the air is (b divided with 
the fliock as to leave a vacuum^ but rather becaufe the 
found ftrikes them like a blow, when it afcends with 
fuch force, and produces fb violent an agitation. 

The aflembly broke up that day, without coming t6 
any refolution. When the day came that they were to 
give their fuffrages, Pompey retired into the country % 
and, on receiving information that the decree was 
palled, he returnra to the city by night, to prevent 
the envy which the multitudes of people coming to 
meet him, would have excited. Next morning at 
break of day he made his appearance, and attended the 
iacrifice. After which, he fummoned an aflembly, 
and obtained a grant of almofl: as much more as the 
firft decree had given him. He was impowered to fit 
out five hundred gallies, and to raife an army of a 
hundred and twenty thoufand foot, and five thoufand 
horfe. Twenty-four fenators were felefled; ' who had 
all been generals or prsetors, and were appointed his 
lieutenants ; and he had twa quaefl:ors given him. As 
the price of provifions fell immiediately, the people 
wei3e greatly pleafed, and it gave them occafion to fay^ 
*' The very name of Pompey had terminated the war.** 
However, in purfuance ot his charge, he divided (he 
whole Mediterranean into thirteen parts, appointing a 
lieutenant for each^ and afligning him a fquadron. By 

thus 
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thus ftationing his fleets in all quarters, he enclofed the 
fnrates as it were in a net^ took great numbers of 
them, and brought them into harbour. Such of their 
Velfels as had difperfed and made off in time, or could 
efcape the general chace, retired to Cilicia, like ib 
many bees into a hi^e. Againfl thefe he propofed to 
go himfelf with fixty of his beft gallies ; but firfl: he 
itfblved to clear the Tufcan fea, and the coafts of 
Africa, Sardinia, Corfica, and Sicily of all piraticd ad- 
irenturers ; which he efFefted in forty days, by his own 
indefatigable endeavours and thofe of his lieutenants. 
But, as the conful Pifo was indulging his ma;l]gnity at 
home, in wafting his ftores and difcharging his fea* 
men, he lent his fleet round to BrunduAum, and went 
himfelf by land through Tufcany to Rome. 

Asfoon as the people were informed of his approach, 
they went in crowds to receive him, in the f^me manner 
as itity had done a few days before, to condu6t him on 
his way. Their extraordinary joy was owing to the 
fpeed with which he had executed his commilfion, fo 
far beyond all expefbation, and to the fupefabuhdant 
plenty which reigned in the markets. For this reafon 
Pifo was in danger of being depofed from the conful* 
Ihip, and Gabinius had a decree ready drawn up for 
that purpofe. But Pompey would not fufier him to 
propofe it. On the contrary, his fpeech to the people 
was full of candour and moderation ; and when be had 
provided fuch things as he wanted, he went to Brun^ 
dufium, and put to fea again. Though he was 
ftraitened for time, and in his hafte failed by many 
cities without calling, yet he flopped at Athens. He 
entered the town and facrificed to the gods; after 
which he addrefled the people, and then prepared to 
reimbark immediately. As he went out of the gate 
he obferved two infcriptions, each comprised in ^ne 
line. 

That within the gate was— 

Sut know thyfelf a man, and be a gad. 

L 2 That 
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That without^— 
tVi wfl)*dy Wifaw ; we ho^d^ and we adored. 

Some of the pirates who yet traverfed the Teas, 
tnade their fubmiflion \ and as he treated them in a 
hupiane manner, when he had them and their (hjps in 
his power, others entertained hopes of mercy, ^nd, 
avoiding the other officers^ furrenderod themfelve^ to 
Pompcy, together with their wives and children. He 
{pared them all; and it was principally by their means 
chat he found out and took a number who were guiitiy 
of unpardonat)Ie crimes, and therefore had concealed 
themfelves. 

Still, however, there remained a great number, and 
indeed the moft powerful part of theie corfainr; who 
fent their families, treafures, and all ufelefs hands, into 
caftles and fortified towns upon Mount Taurus. Then 
they manned their fhips, and waited for Pompey at 
Cofacefium, 'in Cilicia. A battle enfued, and ibe 

f>ir9tes were defeated ; after which they retired into the 
brt« But they h^d not been long befieged before thev 
capitulated, and furrendered themfelves, together witli 
the cjties and iflands which they had conquered and 
fortified, and which by their works, as well as Gtuatipn, 
oi^rere almofl impregnable. Thus the war was finittiedt 
and the whole force of the pirates deftroyed, within 
three months at the fartheft. 

Belide the other veflels, Pompey took ninety Qiips 
with be^ks of brafs ^ and the prifohers amounted to 
twenty thoufand. He did not chuie to put them to 
death, and at the fame time he thought it wrong to 
fufier them to difperfe, becaufe they were not only 
2>umerous^ but warlike dnd necelCtous, and therefore 
.would probably knit .again and give future trouble. 
He reflected, that man by nature is nekher a lavage nor 
tinfocial creature \ and when he becomes (b, it is l^y 
vices contrary to nature ; yet even then he may be hu- 
manized by changing his place of abode, and ac« 
cuftoming him to a pew manner of life; as beafts that 

are 
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haturally wild, piit off their fierccneis, when they 
aic kept in a domcftic way. For this reaibn he deter-* 
mined to remove the pirate to a great diftance from 
the iea, and bring thetn to tafte the fvreets of civil life^ 
faf living in cities and by the culture of the ground. 
lie placed fome of them in the little towns of Cilicia, 
whith wefe almoft defolate, and which received them 
with pleafure, becaufc at the fame time he gave them 
an additiofial proportion of lands. He repaired the 
dcy of * Soli, which had lately been difmancled and 
deprived of its inhabitants by Tigranes, King of Ar- 
mdnia, and peopled it with a number of thefe corfairs. 
The remainder, which was a confiderable body, he 

Slanted in Dyma^ a city of Achaia, which, t;hough it 
ad a large and fruitful territory, was in want of inha« 
bkaocs. 

Such as Jooked upon Pompey with envy, found fault 
with thele proceedings ; but his conduct with refped to 
MetellUs in Crete, was not agreeable to his bed friends. 
This was a relation, of that Metellus who commanded 
in conjuoftion with Pompey in Spain, and he had 
\feen fent into Crete fome time before Pompey was em** 
ployed in this war. For Crete was the iecond nurfery 
«f pirates after Cilicia. Metellus had deftroyed many 
mtRs of them there, and the remainder, who were be* 
$egcd by him at this time, addrefled themfelves to 
PoBopdy as fitppliants, and invited him into the ifland, 
as includcsd in bis eommiflion, and failing within the 
dtftance he had a right to c^irry his arms from the Tea. 
{is ttfaned to their application, and by letter enjoined 
Metellus to take no farther fteps in the war. At the 
fittne tiBie he ordered the cities of Crete not to obey 
MeCttllas, but Lucius OdSavins, one of his own lieu* 
tenants, whom he fent to take the command. • 

OfUvius went in among the befieged^ and fought 
€0 fiioir fide. A chrcumftahce which rendered Pompey 
^ only odious, but ridiculous* For what coukl be 

* 

* He called it Mter his own name Pompei^polii. 

L 3 more 
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more abfurd, than to fufier himfelf to be fo blinded by ^ 

his envy and jealoufy of Metellus, as to lend bis name ^ 

and authority to a crew of profligate wretches, to be ] 

ufed as a kind of amulet to defend them. Achilles was J 

not thought to behave like a man, but like a frantic s 
youth carried away by an extravagant paflion for fame^ 

when he made (igns to his troops not to touch He^or^ :: 

Left fome ftrong arm JbauUfnatcb tb( glorious prize 

Before Pelsdes. !-— 

t, 

But Pompey fought for the common enemies of : 
mankind, in order to deprive a praetor, who was la« i 
bouring to deftroy them, of the honours of a triumph. 

. Metellus, however, purfued his operations, till he took i 
the pirates and put them all to death. As for 0£ta- 
vius, he expofed him in the camp as an obje£^ of con« : 
tempt, and loaded him with reproaches ; after whlcH 

. he difmifled him. ] 

When hews was brought to Rome, that the war 
with the pirates was finilhed, and that Pompey was be-^ 
flowing his leifure upon vifiting the cities, Manilius, 
one of the tribunes of the people, propofol a decree, 
which gave him all the provinces and forces under the 
command of Lucullus, adding likewife Bithynia, which 
was then governed by Glabrio. It direfted him to 
xrarry on the war againft Mithridates and Tigranes ; 
for which purpofe he was alfo to retain his naval com- 
mand. This was fubjefting at once the whole Roman 
empire to one man. For, the provinces which the 
former decree did not give him, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the Upper Colchis, and 
Armenia, were granted by this, together with all the 
forces,' which, under Lucullus, had defeated Mithri* 
daces and Tigranes. 

. By this law, Lucullus was deprived of the honours 
he had dearly earned,* and had a perfon to fucceed htm 
in his triumph, rather than in the war *, but that was not. 
the thing which afFefted the patricians moft. They 
* wf re pcriuadcd, indeed, that Lucullus w^s treated with 

injuftie<r 
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fagoftice and ingratitude ; but it was a rhuch more 
painful circumftance, to think of a power in the bands 
of Pompey, which they could call nothing but a * ty- 
ranny. They therefore exhorted and encouraged each 
other to oppofe the law, and maintain their liberty. 
Tet when the time came, their fear of the people pre- ^ 
▼ailed, and no one fpoke on the occafion but Catulus.- 
He urged many arguments againft the bill i and when 
he found they had no efieft upon the commons, he 
addrefled himfelf to the fenators, and called upon then) 
many times from the rofirum^ ^* To feek fome moun- 
^ tain^ as their anceftors had done, fome rock whither 
^ they might fly for the prelervatk>n of liberty «'' 

We are told, however, that (he bill was pafled by 
ail the tribes f, and alrhoft the fame univerfal autho^ 
lity conferred upon Pompey in his abfence, which Sylla 
<fid not gain but by the fword, and by carrying war 
into the bowels of his country. When Pompey re* 
crived the letters which nodfied his high promotion, 
and his friends, who happened to be by, congratulated 
him on the occafion, he is faid to have knit his brows, 
finote his thigh, and exprefled himfelf as if he was 
abeady overburthened and wearied with the weight of 
power j;: ^* Alas! is there no end of my conflidts? 
** How much better would it have beeii to be one of 
^ the undiftinguilhed many, than to be perpetually 
^ en^ged in war ? Shall I never be able to fly from 

• •* Wc hare then p>t at laft," fald ticy, <* a fovtreign j tlie 
^ republic is changed into a monarchy ; the. fervicca of LucuUus, 
**' the honour of Glabiio and Mardas, two zealoHS and worthy 
*' ienatorsy are to be facrificed to the promotion o^f ompey. Sylu| 
•^ acrer carried his tyranny fo fer." • 

t Two great men ipoke in favour of the law, namely, Cicero 
attl Caeftr. The former aimed at the confalate, which Pomney's 
party could more eafily procure him, than ^t of Catulus and the 
lenate. As for Csfar, hfi was de^ehte4 to fee the people infenfi* 
biy lofe that republican foirit and love of liberty, which might 
otie day obftma the vaJU'defigns he had already formed* 

t Is it poffible to read this without recoUe^g the fimilar cha* 
niOer of our Richard the Third? 

L 4 !!cnvy 
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*> envy to a nira) retv^lt ta 4QiPcftic luiTOinefiii V^ 
^' conjugal «n^rm6{it$ ?'^ "^vp^ hi$ fii«oa« were iin-» 
abl^ CQ liear the diiPinu]^o?i of thU fpeecb. They 
Ifficm that the ^atne of his native aqibition and lull v 
power wap. blowo \¥p 10 4 greater lieight \^f the dif^ 
fereace'he Had with JUv^uUifs, and th^t ha r^jou^ th^ 
ipore in thf prefen( prefefepcet on chs(t aOfODnt. 

fiia 9^Qns fooQ wnmaiked ^ o^ad.. He cwlibd 
public notice to be ^ven ifi all places within his coow 
i)^iflion, that the Romian troops were to Kpair to hioi^ 
as well as the king^ ^ primes thejr allies* Wbere^ 
ever he weot^ he ann9ll;4 th^ ^ of ^ucullgs^ «e« 
mitdng the fine* he had impofedi and taking aw^ tb^- 
rew^Mrds he had given, (n fliprc^ he omitted no n^ans ta 
Ihew the p^rtizans of that genial, t^at aU h<s aiubo* 
my w^s gone. 

Luci^litM) ofeoiyrie, eoifipl^nf d of this titatment ^ 
and their cpmoion fri^ds were <^ opinion, tha^ it 
xyould be befl; for chem to come m an interview % ae* . 
qsrdingly tliey saet i<i Galatia. ^t they h^ both 
given <fifl;ingui(hed proofs of rpilitary meritt this liff^ars 
had emwiped the rod^ of each with laureL l^ucuU 
lua had niarched through a country fvU of floMriftung 
groves^ hm Potppey's rpMite was dry asd barren, with- 
opt the orna^ifint or advafitsge of woodp. Hia laurels, 
tberd^re, were parched apd withered ^ which the ier« 
van.ts of LucuUifs np (bon^r obfervedi^ than they fieej^ 
fupplied them with frefli ones, and ctowned his fafces 
with them* This ieeaie4 to. be 4n omen that Pqirapey 
would bear away the honours and rewards of Lueol- 
]us*s victories* LucuHus h^ been conftil before 
Pompey, and was the older njan, but Porop^^s tvtSK 
triumphs gave hiJin the advantage io. point (» digfWy*. 

Their.interview hed dZ firft the £sds of ^eai politer 
ntfk and civility. They began with oKKual compH- 
n^ents and congratulapons : But they ^n \q^ fisht 
even of candour and modieration ; they proceedecTto 
abuiive languages Poccipey reproeching Luculkis wiih 
avarice, and LucuIIus accufing Pompey of aa inlatiableL 
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Jaft of power i infomuch that their friends found it 
difficult to prevent viplence. After this, LucuUus 
gave his friends and follqwers lands in Galatia, as a 
conquered country^ and made other confiderable 
Sraius. But Pon)pey» who encamped at a little di* 
ftanoe from him, declared he would not fufier bis or* 
ders to be carried into. es:ecutionj and (educed all his 
Ibldiers, except fixteen hundred, who, he knew, were 
ib mutinous that they would be as unferviceable to hitn 
as they bad b^n ill aSe<f);ed to their old Generah 
Nay, ne fcrupled not to difparag^ the conduA of Lu* 
cuUus, and to reprofent bis a&ions in a defpicable light. 
** The battles ot LmcuUus, he faid, were only mock* 
battles, and he had fought with nothing but the 
ihadows of kings \ but that it was left for bim to 
contend with real {(rength, and well-difciplined ar* 
^* mies ; fince Mithridates had betaken himfelf to 
^* fwords and (bields, and knew how to make a proper 
** ufc of his cavalry." 

On the other hand, Lu^Ilus defended himfelf by 
dbierving, *' That it was nothing new to Pompey to 
** 6ght with phantoms and (hadows of war : for, 
<« like a daftardly bird, he had been accuftomed to 
*^ prey upon thofe whom he had not killed, and to 
'* tear the poor remains of a dying oppofition. Thus 
** he had arrogated to himfelf the conqueft of Serto* 
^^ rius, of Lepidus^ and Spartacus, which originally 
^ belonged to Metellus, to Catulus, and Craflus. 
^* Confequently, he did not wonder that he was come 
*^ to dwn the hoilour of finifhing the wars of Arme- 
*^ niaaod Pontus, alter he had chruft himfelf into the 
^ triumph over the fugitive Qaves.** 

In a little time Lucuilus departed for Rome; and. 
Pompey having fecured the fea from Phoenicia to the 
Bofphorus, marched in queft of Mithridates, who had 
an . army of thirty thouland foot, and two thoufand 
horfe, but durft not ftarid an ongagemcnt. That 
prince was in pofieilion of a ftrong and iecure poft 
upon d mountain^ which be quitted upon Pompey's 

approach^ 
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ilpproach, becaufe it was defHtute of water. Pompey 
encamped in the fame place ; and conjecturing, mm 
the nature of the plants and the crevices in the moun- 
tain, that fprings might be found, he ordered a number 
of wells to be dug, and the camp was in a fliort time 
plentifully fupplied with water *. He was not a little 
fqrprifed that this did not occur to Mithridates during 
the whole time of his encampment there. 

After this, Pompey followed him to his new camp^ 
Itnd drew a line or circumvallation round him. Mi- 
thridates flood a flege of forty-five days, after which 
he found means to fteal off* with his heft troops, having 
iirft killed all the fick, and fuch as could be of no ler- 
yice. Pompey overtook him near the Euphrates, 
and encamped Qver againft him ; but fearing he might 
pafs the river unperceiyed, he drew out his troops ae 
ipidnight. At that time Mithridates is faid to have 
had a dream prefigurative of what was to befal him. 
He thought he was upon the Pontic fea, failing with 
a favourable wind, and in fight of the Bofphorus ; 1q 
tl)at he felicitated his friends in the fhip, like a man 
perfeftly fafe, and already in harbour. But fuddenly 
ne beheld himfelf in the moft deftitute condition^ 
fwim^ing upon a piece of wreck* While he was in 
all the agitation which this dream produced, his friends 
awaked hiin, and told him that Pompey was at hand. 
He was now under a necefiity of fighting for hi^ 
camp, and his Generals drew up the forces with al( 
pofllble expedition^ 

Pompey feeing thetp prepared, was loth to rilk :^ 
battle in the dark. He thought it fufficient to fur- 
round them, fo as to prevent their flight ; and what 
inclined him flill more to wftit for day-light, was the 
confideration that his troops were much better than the 
enemy's. However, the oldeft of his officers intreated 
him to proceed immediately to the attack, and at laft 

prevailed. It was not indeed very dark ; for the 

« 

* Pa^lus iSmilins had done th^/ame tHng long btfore, in the 
Kfacedonian war. 

moon. 
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though near her fetting, gave light enough to 
dtftiDgtsUh obje&s. ^ But it wa$ a great difadvantage 
to the king's troops, that the moon was fo low, and on 
the backs of the Romans ; becaufe ihe projefted their 
ifaadows fo far before them, that the enemy cbuld form 
no juft eftimate of the diftances, but thinking them at 
haad, threw their javelins before they could do the 
leaft execution. 

The Romans perceiving their miftake, advanced to 

die charge with all thi alarm of voices. The enemy 

were in fuch a conftemation that they made not the 

leaft ftand, and, in their flight, vaft numbers were 

flain. They loft above ten thouiand men, and their 

camp was taken. As for Mithridates, he broke 

through the Romans with eight hundred horfe, in the 

bq^nning of the engagement. That corps, however, 

did not follow him nir before they difperfed, and left 

him with only three of his people $ one of which 

was his concubine Hypficratia, a woman of fuch a maf* 

culine and daring fpirit, that the king ufed to call her 

Hypficrates. She then rode a Perfian horie, and was 

drefled in a man's habit, of the faihion of that nation^ 

She complained not in the leaft of the length of the 

march ; and befide that fatigue, Ihe waited on the 

king, and took care of his horfe, till they reached the 

caftle of *Inora, where the king's treafure, and his 

mdl valuable moveables were depofited. Mithridates 

took out thence many rieh robes, and beftowed them 

on thofe who repaired to him after their flight. He 

furnUhed each of his friends, too, with a quantity of 

poifon, that none of them, againft their will, might 

come alive into the enemy's hands. 

. From Inora his deflgn was to go to Tigranes in 

Armenia. But Tigranes had given up the caufe, and 

iet a price of no lefs than a hundred talents upon his 

* * It feems from a p^are in Stmbo, (B. xii.) that, inftead of 
iW«, welhoold read, Stnarim: For diat was one of the many 
Ibrtteflea Mithri4ate9 h^ b^t between the greater and the left 
Armenia, ^ • 

head. 
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head. Hk tbefcfers changed hft rMtt, and havki» 
pafied the head of the Euphnates, .difedtd his flight 
through Coichis« 

In the niean time, Pompqy entet^ Arititnia, uposk 
the invitation of young TigraAes^ who bad RnroltcdL 
from hit father*, and i»at gone lo iikeei the Roman ge-« 
neral at the river Amico. Thni^ rivet takes its rife 
near the fource of the Euphrates, but benda its cotiriis 
eaibward) and iempcies iift)f iiito the Caif&n fia. 
PocDpey and young Tigrants^ in thtir march, reccivwk 
die homage of the ciciea ibrougH wkkk they paAd. 
As forTigrsuies the father^ he had been lately defeated 
hy LucoMua > and now, bemg infionned. that Pompayi 
was of z mild and humane diffofitioot he .reeeived a 
Itoman garrifon into his cspital i and takkg hii friends 
ii^ad rebtiocis witk him, wea^ to forrender tdmfetf. 
As he rode i;^ ip the entrenchments^ two of Fbaopey'ln 
LiSims came and ordered him to difmotmt, and eniis# 
en loot % afioi^ng him that na man. was ever fecn onr 
boefeback in a Roo^n oaon). . Tigranea obdyodt and 
even took, off ki9 fivoid^ $adpLrc it thedi . As foon aa 
ke came before Ptonqiey, he fulled off hia diadem^, and 
aittmptod 10 lay k ae his ftes. What was ftili worft, 
be wnt gotflg to profbsoe hbnftl^ and eaabraee Bin 
ka^et. But Pompey pievientin^ ity took kikn by th# 
kand» and placed him on one fide of bi«^ and his fo» 
on the other^ Then addreffiag kimfrlf to the father^ 
he Mdj ^ As to what you bad loft befinv, you loft it 
*^ to LucoBua. It was be who to<dc from yow Syria^ 

Phenlcij^ Cilkia, Galatfa, and Sopkene. hat wkot 

you kept till my sin^^ I wiU reftove you, on eondi-f 
** tion you pay the Romant a fine of fin thouiand ta^ 
^^ knts for the injury you have done chem« Your foa 
<« 1 will make king of Sophene." 

Tigranea ihou^ kknftlf fb kappy in thefe |esma» 
and in finding that the Romans fainted him King, 
that in the: jo]( of H& imM be promiifed every private 
foklier half a fnina,, every eenturion ten nfiM\ M^ 
every tribune a talent. But hU ion vfii liftle ^leafed 

at 
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tt die deiseriQimtion i aod when he was incited to 
fiwpoTa he 6id, ^' He had no need of fuch honours 
^^ ^Qoi Pompey ; for he could find another Roman.'* 
Upon chi% he w^ ^KHuid^ and velcrvod in chains for 
die momph. Kot lo^g afttr^ Phraaces, king of Par- 
thia, j«m to dtniand the young Prtnc9f as his fon-in- 
knv, and to prgpole tha( the Euphrates (hould be the 
iKNiBdary between him mA the Roman empire. Pom« 
|i^ ai^wqmJt ^* That Tigranes was certainly nearer to 
^ lu$ ^ther than his fiather«in-law ; and as for the 
^ bcmndary, juftice ihould dire& it*" 

When he had difpatched this affair» he left Afranius 
19 oJsi care of Armenia, and ourched him^lf u> the 
CMHiQriea bordering 9a Nfount Caucafus, through 
which he muft necefiarily pais in iearchof Mithridates. 
Th« Albanians and Iberians are the principal nations 
ia tk«fe parts. The Iterian territories touch upon the 
MoJE^an mounuins-and the kingdom, of Pontes; the 
Albanians ftrctch morq to^the %w% and expend to the 
Cafpian £», The Albanians at firft granted Pompey 
a pafllige : But as winter oveiitook him in their domi- 
oians, they took the opportunity of the SaHamaba^ 
which the Romans oblerve religioufly, to a0emble their 
forces to the number of forty thoufand men, with 
a refolution to attack them } and for that purpofe 
paffcd the * Cyrnus. The Cjrnus riies in the Iberian 
raouBtains, and being joined in its courie by the 
Arajces from Armenia, it difchacgjes itfelf, by twelve 
nmuths, into the Cafpian fea« Some fay^ the f Araxes 
does not run into it, but has a fepacate channel^ and 
empties itl^lf near it into tbe fame fea. 

Pompey fuSered them to pa6 the river« though it 
was in his power to have hindered it \ and when they 
were all got overt he attacked and routed them, and 
kiUed gjceat numbers on the fpot. Their king fent 

* Stnbo and Pliny call this river Qrif/, and foFltttaxch pro* 
lablf wrote it. 

t This is Ssra]>cirs epiaia», in which he is IbUawel hf the 
JBodem gcograf heia^ 

noi- 
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ambafladors to beg for mercy ; upon which, PomfM/ 
fyrgSLVt him the violence he had offered, and entered 
into alliance with him. This done, he marched 
againft the Iberians, who were equally numerous and 
more warlike,, and who were very defirous to fignalize 
their zeal for Mithridates, by repulfing Pompey. The 
Iberians were jiever fubjeft to the Medes or Perfians : 
They efcaped even the Macedonian yoke, beeaufe 
AlcTtMdtt was obliged to leave Hyrcania in hdle. 
Pompey, however, defeated this people, too, in a great 
battle, in which he killed no leis than nine thou&nd^ 
and (ook aix>Ve ten thoufand prifoners. 

After this, he threw himfelf into Colchis ; and Sef-^ 
yilius came and joined him at the mouth of the Phafis» 
with the fleet appointed to guard the Euzine fea« The 
purfuitof Mithridates was attended with great difficul- 
ties •, for he had concealed himfelf among the nations 
fettled about the Bofphorus and the Palus Mantis. 
Befides, news was brought Pompey that the Alba* 
^ nians had revolted, and taken up arms again. The 
defire of revenge determined him to march back, and 
chaftiie them. But it was with inBnite trouble and 
danger that he pafied the Cyrnus again, the Barbariads 
having fenced it on their fide with pallifades all along 
the banks. And when he was over, he had a large 
country to traverfe, which afforded no water. This 
iaft difficulty he provided againft, by filling ten thoufand 
bottles; and purfuing his march, he found the^nemy 
drawn up on the banks of the river * Abas, to the 
number of fixty thoufand foot, and twelve thoufand 
horfe, but many of them ill armed, and provided with 
nothing of the defenfive kind but llcins of beafts. 

They were commanded by the king's brother, nam- 
ed Cofis ; who, at the beginning of the batde, fingled 
out Pompey, and rufhing in upon him, ftruck his jave* 
lin into the joints of his breaft-plate. Pompey in re* 
turn run him through with his fpear, and laid him dead 

* This river takes its rife in the mountains of Albania, and 
falls into the; Cafpian fea. Ptolemy calls it Jlbanus. -^ 
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On the fpoc. It i$ faid, that the Amazoos came to 
the afliftaiice of the Barbarians from the mountains 
Mar the river Thermodon, and fought in this battle. 
The Romans, among the plunder of the field, did in- 
deed meet with bucklers in the form of a half- moon, 
and fuch bufkins as the Amazons wore ; but there 
was not the body of a woDian found anx>ng the dead. 
They uihabit that part of Mount Caucafus which 
firetches towards the Hyrcanian fea, and are not next 
neighbours to the * Albanians ; for Gelae and Leges 
lie between ; but they meet that people, and fpend two 
m<Miths with them every year on the banks of theXher* 
modon : After which they retire to their own country^ 
where they live without the company of men.- 

After this action, JPompey defigned to make his way 
to the Cafpian fea, and march by its coafts into Hyr* 
cania f ; but he found the number of venomous fer* 
peDO fi) troublefome, that he was forced to return, 
when X three days march more would have carried him 
as far as he propoled. The next rout he took was 
into Armenia the Lefs, where he gave audience to am- 
bailadors from the kings of the § Elymseans and the 
Mcdes, and difmified them with letters expreflive of 
his r^rd. Mean time the king of Parthia had en- 
tered Gordyene, and was doing inBnite damage to the 
fobjefts of Tigranes. Againft him Pompey fent Ai> 



^ The Albanian forces, according to Strabo, tvere.ntiineroasy 
bot ill-difciplined. Their ofFenfive weapons were darts and*> ar- 
rovrsy and their defeniive armour was made of the ikins of beafts; 

*)> — • "BXewmv tm mr ^TfUMttap xeu Koffina^ ^oKotacat — ^ Plutarch 

mentioDs the Cafpian fea after Hy^ania. But as that fea lies 
very near Albania, there was no neceffity for Pompey to go 
thiongh Hyrcania to it. Perhaps Plotftrch meant the other ex- 
tremity of the Cafpian fea* 

X Tfun okf iifMfvt avo^wv. The former Englifh tranflator er- 
lOneonlly renders this, was forced to retreat after three days march. 

S Strabo (Lib. xvi.) places the £]ym»ans in that part of AfTy- 
ria which borders upon Media, and mentions three provinces be- 
longing to them, Gabiane, Meflabatice, and Corbiaue. He adds,* 
that they were powerful enough to refufe fubmii&on to the king 
•f Parthia. 

franius, 
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franiusy who put him to the route, and pur fued Mm i» 
far as the province of Arbcfis. 

Among all the concubines of Mithridates that were 
brought before Pompey, he touched not one^ but fent 
them to their parents or hufbands \ for moft of them 
were either daughters or wives ol the gres^ officers and 
principiU peHbns of the kingdom. But StratOBi€e« 
who was the firfl: favourite, and had the care of a fort 
where the bed part of the kine's trcafures was lodged^ 
was the daughter of a poor old mufician. She fong 
one evening to Mithridates at an entertainments . and 
lie was fo much pleaied with her, that he took her to 
his bed that night, and fent the old man home m 
no very good humour, becaufe he had taken bis daugh- 
ter wiUiout condefcending to fyeak one kind word to 
him. But when he waked next morning, he iaw.tftbles 
covered with vcdels of gold and filvcr, a great recimic 
of eunuchs and pages, who ofiered him cluMce of rick 
fobes, and before his gate a horfe with fuch magnifi* 
cent fomiture, as is provided for thofe who are cdkd 
the king's friends. AU this he thought nothing, biic 
an infult and burlefiijue upon him, and therefore pre^ 
pared for flight ; but the fervants ftopped him^ and 
aflured him, that the king had given him the houfe of 
a rich nobleman lately deceafed, and that what he faw 
was only the firll-fruits, a fmall earned, of the fortune 
he intended him. At laft he fufiered himfelf to be 
perfuaded that the fcene was not vifionary i he pvt on 
the purple, aiid mooiited the horle, and as he rode 
through the city, cried out, •* AH this is mme.** The 
inhabitants, of courie^ laughed at him r and he told 
them, *^ They fiiould not be furprized at this behavt<» 
^^ our of his, but rather wonder that he did not timm 
^ ftoncs at them." 

From fuch a glorious fource ffrimg Stratooice. 

She liirrendered to Pompey the caft le,and made him many 
magnificent prefents ; however, he took nothing bue 
what might be an ornamenc to the fol^mnides of reli* 

gton 
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^g^n, and add luftre to his triumph. The refl: he dc- 
fired flie would keep for her own enjoyment. In like 
manner, when the King of Iberia, fent him a bedftead, 
a table, and a thix>ne, all of mafly gold, and begged of 
him to accept them as a mark of his regard, he bade 
the quseftors apply them to the purpofes of the public 
revenue. 

In the taftle of Cacnon be found the private papers 
of Mithridates ; and he read them with fbme plea- 
fure, becaufe they difcovered that prince's real 
charaAer. From thefe memoirs it appeared, that 
he had taken off many perfons by poifon, among whom 
were his own fon Ariarathes, and Alcxus of Sardis. 
His pique againft the latter took its rife merely from 
his having better horles for the race than he. There 
were alio interpretations, both of his own dreams and 
thole of his wives ; and the lafcivious letters which had 
pafled between him and Monime. Theophanes pre- 
tends to fay, that there was found among thofe papers, 
a memorial compofed by *Rutilius, exhorting Mithri- 
dates to maflfacre all the Romans in Afia. But mod 
people believe this was a malicious invention of Theo- 
phanes, to blacken Rudlius, whom probably he hated, 
becaufe hp was a perfedb contrafl: to him ; or it might 
be invented by Pompcy, whofe father was reprefented 
in Rutilius's hiftories as one of the word of men. 

From Cacnon Pompey marched to Amifus ; where 
his infatuadng ambition put him upon very ob- 
noxious meafures. He had cenfured Lucullus much 
for difpofing of provinces at a time when the war 
was alive, and for beflowing other confiderable gifts 
and honours, which conquerors ufe to grant after 
their wars are abiblutely terminated. And yet when 
Mithridates was mader of the Bofphorus, and had af- 
fembled a very refpeftable army again, the fame Pom- 

* P. Rutilias Rufos was confal jn the year of Rome 6^9. Ci- 
cero elves him a great chara^r. He was afterwards bamlhed in- 
to Afia, and when Sylla recalled him, he refafed to return. He 
wrote a Roman hiftory in Greek, which Appian made great ufe of. 

Vol. IV. M pey 
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pey did the very thing he bad cenfured. As if he haa 
finifhed the whole, he difpofed of governments, and 
diftributed other rewards among his friends. On that 
pccaHon many princes and generals, and among then! 
twelve Barbarian kings, appeared before him ; and to 
gratify thofe Princes, when he wrote to the king of 
Parthia, he refufed to giye him the title of King of 
Kings, by which he was urually addreiled. 

He was padlonatel^ defirous to recover Syria, and 
pairing from thence through Arabia, to penetrate to 
the Red Sea^ that he might go on co;iquering every 
way to the ocean which futrounds the world. lit 
Africa he was the fiiril whofe conquests extended tO 
.the great Tea ; in Spain he ftrecched the Roman domi- 
nions to the Atlantic ; ^nd in his late purfuit of the 
Albanians, he wanted but little of reaching the Hyr- 
canian Tea. In order, therefore, to take the Red Sea 
too into the circle of his wars, he began his march i 
the rather, becaufe he faw it difficult to hunt out Mi- 
thridates with a regular force, and that he was much 
hardet to deal with in his flight than in battle. f*or this 
reafon he faid, ^^ He would leave him a Ilrongpr enemjt 
** than the Romans to cope with, which was famine.** 
In porfuance of this intention, he ordered a number 
of fhips to cruife about, and prevent any veflels from 
entering the Bofphorus with provifions ; and that death 
(hould be the punifliment for fuch as were tjaken in the 
attempt. 

As he was upon his march with the beft part o£ 
his army, he found the bodies of thofe Romans, who 
fell in the unfortunate battle between * Triarius and 
Mithridates, ftill unincerred. He gave them an ho- 
nourable burial ; and the omifHon of it (eems to have 
contributed not a little to the averfion the army had for 
Lucullus. 

^ Triarius was defeated by Mithridates three years before Pom^ 
pey's march into Syria. He had twenty-three tribunes, and a 
hundred and fifty centurions killed in that battle ; and his camp 
was taken. 

Pro- 
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Proceeding in the execution of his plan, he fubdued 
'tiie Arabians about mount Amanus, by his lieutenant 
Afranius^ and defcended himielf into Syria i which he 
^converted into a Roman province, becaufe it had no 
lawful king*. He reduced Judasa, and took its king 
Ariftobulus prifbner. . He founded fome cities, and 
let ochers free ; punilhing the tyrants who had enfla- 
ved them. But moft of his time was fpent in admi- 
Tiiftring 5cifti(^> and in deciding the difputes between 
cities and princes. Where he could not go himfelf, 
lie ledt his friends : The Armenians and Parthians, 
for inftance, having referred the difference they hjd a- 
l)OUt fonte tefritory^ to his decifion, he fent three ar* 
bitratofs to fettle the affair. His reputation as to 
ix>wer was great, and it was equally refpeAable as to 
Virtue and moderation. This was tlie thing which 
palliated mod of his faults, and thofe of his minifters. 
He knew not how to reftrain or punifh the offences of 
thole he 'employed, but he gave fo gracious a reception 
to thofe who came to complain of them, that they went 
away not ill fatisfied with all they had fufiered from 
their avarice and oppreffion. 

His firft favourite was Demetrius, his enfranchifed 
flave ; a young man, who, in other refpeds, did not 
want underftanding, but who made an infblent uk of 
his good fortune. They tell us this flory of him. 
Cato the philofopher, then a young man, but already 
celebrated for his virtue and greatnefs of mind, went 
to fee Antioch, when Pompey was not there. Ac- 
cording to cuftom, he travelled on foot, but his friends 
accompanied him on horfeback: When he approached 
the city, he faw a great number of people before the 
gates, all in white, and on the way a troop of young 
men ranged on one (ide, and of boys on the other* 

* Pompey took the temple of Jerufalem, killing no lefs than 
twelve thoufand Jews in the adion. He entered the temple, con- 
uary to their law, bat had the moderation not to touch any of the 
holy utenfilsy or the trcafure belonging to it. Ariftobulus pre- 
fented him widi a golden vine, valued at five hundred talents^ 
which he afterwards confccrated in the temple of Jupiter Ccpito- 
linusl 

M 2 This 
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This gave the phildfopher pain ; for he thought it a 
compliment intended him, which he did not want. 
However, he ordered his friends to alight and walk 
with him. As foon as they were near enough to be 
fpoke with, the niafter of the ceremonies, with a 
crown on his head, and a ftaflf of office in his hand» 
came up, and aflced them, " Where they had left De- 
*' metrius, and when he might be expected ?** Cato's 
companions laughed, but Cato faid only, ^*> Alas, poor 
f' city !" and fo pafled on. 

Indeed, others might the better endure the info* 
lence of Demetrius, becaufe Pompey bore with it 
himfelf. Very often, when Pompey was waiting to 
receive company, Demetrius feated bimlelf in a dif- 
refpedful manner at table, with his *cap of liberty 
pulled over his ears. Before his return to Italy, he 
had purchafed the pleafanteft villas about Rome, 
with magnificent -f apartments for entertaining his 
friends, and fome of the moft elegant and expenfive 
gardens were known by his name. Yet Pompey him- 
klf was fatisfied with an indifferent houfe till his third 
triumph. Afterwards, he built that beautiful and ce- 
lebrated theatre in Rome, and, as an appendage to it, 
built himfelf a houfe, much handfbmer than the for- 
mer, but not oftentatioufly great ; for he who came to 
be mafler of it after him, at his firfl entrance was fur- 
prifed, and afked, *' Where was the room in which 
" Pompey the Great ufed to fup ?" Such is the ac- 
count we have of thefe matters. 

The king of Arabia Petraea had hitherto confidered 
the Romans in no formidable light, but he was really 

• The word »V«T»oir fignifies here the cap of liberty worn by >. 
freed-meny not the flaps of a robe, which was all that the other 
Romans had to cover their heads with. Indeed, generally, th^ 
went bare-headed. 

t The Latin tranflator renders rm tSvnip^tn ra itaAXftr«» pukber^ 
rima gymnfifia% and Dacier, les plus beaux pares pour iestxercices dt 
lajeunejft ; bat Athensus (1. x.) gives us a more appofite fenfe of 
the word i^nr%^» inouUw^ax ra ^viattoo'w, Dining'^rooms might bc 
called iCr,TJ}pt«, becaufe youth and mirth convey fimilar ideas. 

afraid 
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afraid of Pompey, and fent letters to acquaint him, 
that he was ready to obey all his commands. Pom- 
pey, to try the iincerity of his profeflions, marched a* 
gaiaft Petra. Many blamed this expedition, looking 
upon it as no better than a pretext to be excufed pur- 
fuing Mithridates, againft whom they would have had 
him turn, as againft the ancient enemy of Rome ; and 
an enemy, who, according to all accounts, had fo far 
recovered his ftrcngth, as to propofe marching through 
Scythia and Paeonia into Italy. On the other hand^ 
Pompey was of opinion that it was much eafier to ruin 
him when at the head of an army, than to take him in 
his flight, and therefore would not amufe himfelf with 
a fruitlefi purfuit, but rather chofe to wait for a new 
emergency, and, in the mean time, to turn his arms to 
another quarter. 

Fortune foon refolved the doubt. He had advanced 
near Petra, and encamped for that day, and was tak- 
ing fome exerciie on horfeback without the trenches^ 
when n^eiiengers arrived from Pontus; and it was 
plain they brought good news, becaufc the points of 
their fpears were crowned with laurel. The foldiers 
feeing this, gathered about Pompey, who was inclined 
to finifh his exercife before he opened the packet ^ but 
they were fo earneft in their intreaties, that they pre- 
vailed upon him to alight and take it. He entered the 
camp with it in his hand ; and as there was no tribu- 
nal ready, and the foldiers were too impatient to raife 
one of turf, which was the common method, they 
piled a number of pack-faddles one upon another, 
upon which Pompey mounted, and gave them this in- 
formation : ** Mithridates is dead. He killed himfelf 
^* upon the revolt of his fon Pharnaces. And Phar- 
^^ naces has feized all that belonged to his father;^ 
^' which he declares he has done for himfelf and the 
" Romans.** 

At this news the army, as might be expeded, gave 
9 loole to their joy, which they exprefied in facriflces to 
the go^^a Vkd in reciprocal entertainments, as if ten 
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thoufand of their enemies had been (lain in MiC^rkiate^p 
Pompey having thus brought the campaign and the. 
whole war to a conclu(ion lb happy, and fb far beyond 
his hopes, immediately quitted Arabia, traverfed the' 
provinces between that and Galatia with great rapidity, 
and foon arrived at Amifus. There he found many 
prefents from Pharnaces, and feveral cbrpfes of the 
royal family, among which was that of Mithridates. 
The face of that prince could not be eafiiy known, be- 
caufe the embalmers had not taken out the brain, and 
by the corruption of that, the features were disfigured. 
Yet fome that were curious to examine it, diftiiiguiflied 
it by the fears. As for Pompey, he would not fee the' 
body, but, to propitiate the * avenging deity, fent it. 
to Sinope. However, he looked upcm * and admirec^ 
the magnificence of his habit, and the fize and beauty 
of his arms. The Ijbabbard of the fword, which cofl; 
i^ur hundred talents^ was ftolen by one Publius, who 
Ibid it to Ariarathes. And Caiiis, the fbfter-brother' 
pf Mithridates, took the cliadeni, which was of mofli 
exquifite workmanfhip, and gave i.t privately to Fau- 
Aus, the Ton of 8ylla, who had begged it of him. 
This efcaped the knowledge of Pompey, but Pharna- 
ces difcovering it afterwards, puhiihed the perfons 
guilty of the theft. 

\ Pompey having thoroughly fettled the afiairs of 
Alia, proceeded in his retur^n to Rome with more pomf^ 
and foleninity. When he arrived at Mitylene, bede* 
dared it a free city, for the fake of Thebphanes, who 
was born there. He was prefent at the anniyeHary' 
exercifes of the poei^s,' whofe fole fubjeft that year was 
the a&ions of Poniipey.*' ' Ahd he was fb much pleafed] 
with their theatre, tha^ b^ todt a plan of it, with a d^- 
fign to build one like it at i^<^me, but greater and more 
noble. .When he came to l^hodes, he attended the 
declamations of all the Sophi^, and prefentied -each oi^ 
them with a talent. ' Pofidbiiius tomniitted thedif- 
courfe tp writing) whkh he mieide before him «gainft 
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ike pofidoa of Hermagoras, another profeflbr of rhe- 
toric, concerning * Invention in general. He behaved 
with equal munificence to the philofophers at Athena, 
and gave the people fifty talents for the repair of their 

tit. hoped tf> x^ixxm to. Italy the greateft and happieft 
9f men, and that his family would meet his affedion 
with equal a^our. But the deity whofe care it is al- 
ways to mix fome portion of evil with the highelt and 
ipoVt fpkndid favours of fprtupe, had been long 
preparing him a fad welcome in his houie. Mucia f , 
ki his abfence, had diflionoured his bed. While he was 
at a diflance, he difregarded the report, but upon his 
approach to, Italy, and a more mature examination into 
the afiair, he fent her a divorce, without afligning his 
j^eafons either then or afterwards. The true reafon is 
Xp be found in Cicero's epiftles. 

People talked varioufly at Rome concerning Pom- 
pey's intentions. Many difturbed themfelves at the 
thought thai; hp would march with his army immedi- 
ately to Rome, and make himfelf fole and abfolute 
matter there* Craflus took his children and mone^, 
and withdrew ;, whether it was that he had fbme real 
apprehenfions, or rather that he chofe to countenance 
^he calumny, and add iptct to the ding of envy ; the 
latter f^ems the more probable. But Pompey had no 
iponer let foot in Italy, thaa he called ap aflembly of 

* Henpagoras lyas fcr reducing imtentim angler two genml 
lieadsy the reafon of the procefs, and the ftate of the queftion ; 
which limitation Cicero difapproved as much as his x^ler Pofi« 
doniua* Vide Cicer. de Invent. Rhetor. Lib. i. 

This Pofidonius, who is^of Apaxhea^ is not to be CQi^fenfided 
vtdcb Poiidonias of Alexandria, the difciple.of Zeno. 
' t Mttcia was fifter to Metellus Celer, and to Metellus Nepos. 
She was debau^ied by Caefar : for which reaibn, when Pompey 
married Csfar's daughter, all the world blamed him for turning 
ciff' a wife by whom he had three children, toeipoufe the daughter 
of a man whom he • had often, with a figh, called his ^gifthus. 
Mnda's difioyalty muft have been very publick, iince Cicero, in 
one of his letters to Attlcns, fiys, the divorce of Mnda meets 
If ith general approbation. I<ib. i. £p, xiif ' 
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his foldiers. and, after a kind and fuitable addrefs, ovr 
dcred them to difpcrfc in their refpeftive cities, and at- 
tend to their own affairs till his triumph, on which oc- 
cafion they were to repair to him again. 
, As foon aSh it was known that his troops were dif- 
banded, an aftpnifhing change appeared in the face of 
things. The cities feeing Pompcy the Great unarmed, 
and attended by a few rriends, as if he was returning 
pnly ffom a common tour, poured out their inhabitants 
gfter him, who condu£led him to Rome with the fm- 
fereft pleafure, and with a much greater force thaa 
that which he had difmifled ; fo that there would have 
been no need of the army, if he had formed any dcfign^ 
againfl the (late. 

As the law difj not permit him to enter the city be- 
fore his triumph, he defired the fenate to defer the c- 
leftipn of cqnfuls pn bis account, that he might by 
his prcfcncc fupport thp intereft of Pifo. But CatQ 
oppofed it, and the motion mifcarried. Pompcy, ad- 
miring the liberty and firmnefs with which Cato main- 
tained the rights and cufloms of his cpuntry, at a time 
when no other man would appear fo openly for them, 
determined to gain him if poffible ; and a$ Cato had 
two nieces, he offered to marry the one, and afked the , 
other for his fpn. Cato, however, fulpefted the bait, 
and looked upon the propofed alliance as a means in- 
tended to corrupt his integrity. He therefore refofeci 
it, to the great regret of his wife and fifter, who cpuld 
not but be^difpleafed at his rejeding fuch advances from 
Pompey the Great. Meantime Pompey being defirous 
to get the confulQiip for Afranius, diftributed money 
for that purpofe aoipng the -tribes, and the voters 
went to receive it in Pompey's own gardens. The 
thing was fo public, that Pompey was much cenfured 
for making that office venal, which he had obtained 
by his great actions, and opening a way to the higheft 
honour in the idate to thofc who had money, but wanted 
merit. Cato then obferve'd to the ladies of his family, 
that they muff all have fhared in this difgrace, if th^ 

haa 
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had accepted Pompey's alliance ; upon which they ac- 
knowledged he was a better judg^ than they of honour 
and propriety. 

The triumph was & great, that though it was di- 
vided into two days, the time was far from being 
fufiicient for difplaying what was prepared to be carried 
in procefTion; there remained llill enough to adorn 
another triqmph. At the head of the fhow appeared 
the titles of the conquered nations ; Pontus, Armenia, 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Media, Colchis, the Iberians, 
the Albanians, Syria, Cilicia, Mefopotamia, Phoenicia, 
Paleiline, Judaea, Arabia, the pirated fubdued both by 
fea and land. Jb thefe countries^ it was mentioned that 
there were not lefs than a thoufand caftles, and near nine 
hundred cities taken ; eight hundred gallies (aken from 
the pirates ; and thirty-nine defolate cities repeopled. On 
the face of the tablets it appeared befides, that whereas 
the revenues of the Roman empire before thefe con- 
guefts amounted hut to fifty millions of drachmas^ by 
the new acc^uifitions they were advanced to eighty-five 
millions ; and that Pompey had brought into the 
public treafury, in money and in gold and filver veflels, 
to the value of twenty thoufand talents, befides what 
he had diftributed ^mong the foldiers, of whom he that 
received leafl: had fifteen hundred drachmas to his 
ihare. The captives who walked in the proceflion (not 
to mention the chiefs of the pirates) were the fon of 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, together with his wife 
and daughter; Zofima, the wife of Tigranes, himfelf; 
Ariftobulus, King of Judaea; the Cftcr of Mithri- 
dates, with her five fons'; and fome Scythian women. 
The hoftages of the Albanians and Iberians, and of the 
king of Commagene alfb appeared in the train; and 
as many trophies were exhibited as Pompey had gained 
viftories, either in perfon or by his lieutenants, the 
nuniber of which was not fmall. 

But the moft honourable circumfl:ance, and what 
fio other Roman could boaft, was, that his third tri- 
umph w^. over the third quarter of the world, after 

hi$ 
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his former triumphs had been over the other. tw9« 
Others before him had been honoured with thre^^ 
triumphs ; but his firft triumph was over Africa, his 
iecond oyer Europe, and his third ovei; Afia ^ (q thai; 
the three, filmed xp (^eclare him C9J^qu?ror of (h^ 
Yprld« 

Th6& who defire to make the parallel between him 
and Alexander agree in all relpedts^ tell us he was at 
t|his time not quite thirty-four, wheiieas in fa^ he wa^ 
entering upon his * fortieth year* Happy had it been 
:(or him, if he had eoded his days, i^^bile be was blefii 
vrith Alexander's good fortune i The reft of his life, 
every inftance of iu.c<;els brought i^s propprtion or 
envy, and every mifcal-riage was irretrievable. For, th^ 
authority which he hajd gajncd by his merit, he em- 
pbyed fot;. others in a way not very booourablf; ^ and; 
his veputacioo confequently (inlying, a^ they grew in! 
ilrengtb, he. wasjpfonlibjy ruioed by the weight of his^ 
own power. As it happens in a fiegp, every ftrong 
work that is taken ajdds* to t;he begq^r's force ; ^ 
Caefar, when railed by the infiuence of rompey, turned, 
that power which enabled him to tr^mpl^ upon hi^ 
country, upon Ppippey him&I£. It happened in this, 
manner. 

Lucullus, who had. been treai^ed fp unworthily by' 
Pompey in Afia, upon his return to Rome met with 
the moft honourable reception from the fenate; ami 
they gave him ftill greater marks o£ their efteem after 
the arrival of Pompey; endeavouring to awake his 
ambition, and prevail with him to attetnpt the lead in 
the adminiftration. But his fpirU ar>d adiye. powers 
were by this time on the decline ; he had given- him- 
felf up to the pleafures of eafe, and the enjoy o^nts o£ 
wealth. However, he bore up againQ: Pompe/ with 
fome vigour at firft, and got his ads confirmed, which 

• It fliould be forty-fixth year. Pompey was l^rn in tlic be- 
ginning of the month of Auguft, in the ^ear of Rome itx handred 
and fortv-feven, and his triuin^h was in tho fame month in die. 
year of Rome fix hundred s^d nuiety-two* . ' 

his 
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las advedary had annuUedi having a raa^ricy iii tl;^, 
^atej throcigh the aff^iance of Ca^ 

Pompey, £us worfted Id the icnace, had recourle ta^ 
the tribunes of the. people and to the young plebeians. 
Clodtus^ the moft dariiu; and profligate of them all, re* 
mvedlumwitKopen^s, but af the lame time fub-' 
jedcd him to all the htunours of the populace. He 
made him dangk ^ur hirai in the forum, in a manner, 
far beneath his.xlignity,. and iofifted upbii his fuppbrt* 
ing every bill that lie prqx>fed, and every ipeech that 
fie made, to flatter and ingratiate hitofelf with the 
people. And, as i£ the connexion with him had been 
an honour, infteadof'a difgrace, he demanded ftill 
higher wages ; that Ponapey ihould give up Cicero, 
who had ever been his £^ friend, and of the greatefl 
ofe to him in the adminiftration. And thcfe wages he 
obtained. For when Cicero came to be in danger, 
and requefted Pompey's affiftance, be refufed to fee 
bim, and, (hutting his gates againft thofe that came to 
intercede for him, wei^t out at a back-dpor. Cicero, 
thefefoi^, dreading the iflue of the trial^ departed pri«- 
yately from Rome; 

At this ^ time Ca^far returning from his province, 
andertook an affair, whkh rendered him very popular 
at prefent, and in its coniequences gained him power, 
but proved a great prejudice to Pompey and to the 
whole commonwealth* He was then foUiciting his 
firfl confulihip, and Crafius and Pompey being at va* 
mnce, he perceived that if he fhould j(»n the one, the 
other would be his enemy of courfe ; he therefore fet 
htxn&lf to reconcile them. A thing which feemed 
bonoAirable in itfelf, and calculated for the public 
good; but the intention was infidious, though deep 
laiil and covered, with the mod: refined policy. For 
while the power of the date was divided, it kept it in 

* It was not at the time of Cicero^s soing into exile that Csfar 
Rtamed from his province of Spain» which he had governed with 
the title of praetor, but two years before. Cxfar returned in the 
year of Rome 693, and Cicero quitted Rome in the year 695. 

an 
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an equilibrium., as the burthen of a Ihip properly diftri* 
buced, keeps it from inclining to one fide more than 
another ; but when the power came to be all colle£ted 
into one part, having nothing to counterbalance it, k 
cverfet and deftroyed the commonwealth. Hence it 
was, that when fome were obftrving. that the conftitu- 
tion was ruined by the difference which happened after- 
wards between Cafar and Pompey, Cato faid, *• You 
*' arc under a great miftake : It was not their late dif*- 
*' agreement, but their former union and connection 
** which gave theconftitution the firft and greatcft blow.'* 

To this union Caefar owed his cpnfulfhip : And he 
'was no fooner appointed, than he began to make his 
court to the indigent part of the people, by propofing 
laws for fending out colonies*and for the diftribution of 
lands ; by which he defcended from the dignity of a 
confu),, and in fome fort took upon him the office of a 
tribune. His collegue Bibulus oppofed him, and 
Cato prepared to fupport Bibulus in the moft ftrenuous 
manner; when Caefar placed Pompey by him upon the 
tribunal, and afked him, before the whole afiembly, 
** Whether he approved his laws ;'* and upon his af>- 
fwering in the affirmative, he put this farther queftion, 
** Then if any one (hall with violence oppofe thefe 
** laws, will you come to the affiftance of the people.** 
Pompey anfwered, " I will certainly come; and 
** agairfft thofe who threaten to take the fword, I wi)| 
** bring both (word and buckler.'* 

Pompey tilt chat day had never faid any thing ia 
obnoxious ; and his friends could only fay, by way of 
apology, that it was an exprellion which bad efcaped him. 
But it appeared by the fubfequent events, that he was 
then entirely at Casfar's devotion. For within a few days« 
to the furprize of all the world, he married Julia, Casfar'i 
daughter, who had been promifed toCsspio, and was upon 
the point of being married to him. To appeafe the rc- 
fcntmentof Caepio, he gave him his own daughter, who 
had been before contrafted to Fauftus, the fonof SylU.i 
^nd Caefar married Calpurr^iaj^ the daughter of Pifo. 

Fompe|F 
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Pompey then filled the city with foldiers, and car- 
ried every thing with open force. Upofa Bibulus the 
conful's making his appearance in the forum^ together 
with LucuUus and Cato, the foldiers fuddenly fell upon 
him, and broke his fafces. Nay, one of them had 
the impudence to empty a bafket of dung upon the 
head of fiibulus ; and two tribunes of the people who 
accompanied him, were wounded. T\it forum thus 
cleared of all oppofition, the law palled for the divifion 
of lands. The people, caught by this bait^ became 
tanle and tradable in all refpeds, and without queftion- 
ing the expediency of any of their meafures, filently 
gave their fufFrages to whatever was propofcd. The 
a£b of Pompey, which Lucullus had contefled, were 
confirmed ; and the two Gauls on this and the other 
fide the Alps and Ulyriaj were allotted to Cacfar for 
five years, with four complete legions. At the fame 
time Piib, Caefar's father-in-law, and Gabinius, one of 
the moft abandoned flatterers of Pompey, were pitched 
upon for confuls for the enfuing year. 

Bibulus finding matters thus carried, (hut himfelf 
up in his houfe^ and for the eight following months 
Femained inattentive to the functions of his office *; 
contenting himfelf with publifliing manifeftoes full 
of bitter inveftives againft Pompey and Casfar. Cato, 
on this occaflon, as if infpired with a fpirit of prophe-* 
cy, announced in full fenate the calamities which 
would befall the commonwealth and Pompey himlelf. 
Lucullus, for his part, gave up all thoughts of fiate 
affairs, and betook himfelf to repofe, as if age had dif- 
qualified him for the concerns of government. Upon 
which Pompey obfervcd, " That it was more un- 

leafonable for an old man to give himfelf up to 

luxury, than to bear a public employment." Yet, 
DOtwithllanding this obfervation, he foon fuflered him- 
felf to be effeminated by the love of a young woman ; 

^ Hence the witi of Roine» inilead of fayihg» fach a thing hap* 
yened in thcLConfnUhip of Caefar and Bibulus, iaidj it happened 
ui Ae oonfaUhip of Jalius and Csdan 

he 
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lie gave up his time to her ; he fpent the day with her 
in his villas and ^ardehs^ to the entire ne^led of 
public aflPairs 1 infomiidi that Cfoditis the ttibune be- 
gan to defpife him^ ^nd to tngage in the boldeft de- 
figns againft him. For aft^r he had banilhed Cicero^ 
and fent Cato to Cyprus, under pretence of gtviDg-him 
the comtoiSiod jn that ifland ; when Caefar was ggoe. 
\ipon his e&pedttioh into Gaul, and tbe tribune found 
the people entirely devoted to him, becauie he flattered 
their infdinatioM in all the meafures he took, he at« 
tempted to annul fome of Pompey's ordinances ; he 
foc^ his prifoner Tigranes from him, kept him in hi& 
own cuftody, and impeached ibme of his friends, itk 
order to try in them the ftrength of Pompey's intereft. 
At lad, when Pompey appeared againft o)ie of thele 
profccutions, Clodius having a crew t)f profligate and 
infolent wretches about, him, afceHded an ehninence, 
and put the following queftiofis, *^ Who is the licen^ 
" tious lord of Rortie ? Who is the man that feck$ 
*' for a man * ? Who fcratches his bead with one 
** finger t ?'* And his ciieatUt>es, likcL a chorus in- 
ftruflrd in their part, upon his fhaking his gOwn, ah- 
fwcred aloud to every queftion, Pvfnp^Xy 

Thefe things gave Pompey uneafinefs, becauie it 
wais a new thing to him to be fpoken ill of, and he 
was entirely unexperienced in that fort of war. That 
u hich aA[li<fled him moil, was his perceiving that the 
fenate were pleafed to fee hihn the objed of reproalcb^ 

* Tk ctrnf ^ij7i» «V^. Znlii'ip afjjw was a proverbial expj^flioh 
brought from Athens to kome. It was taken briginaify from 
^ fop's feeking an hoVieft man with a lanthom at noon-day ; and* 
Ky degrees, it came to fignify the lo(s of 'manhood', or the inanly 
ch^^:r£ter, which lofs Pompey was allowed to have fuilained in the 
embraces of lulia. 

,t Vno Jcalptrt Digito was likewife a proverbial expreflion for 
a Roman petit htaitre. 

t Plutarch does not here keep exa£tiy to the order of time. 
This happened in the year of Rome 697* as appears from Dio>. 
(Book xxxix.) that is, two, years after what he is going to men- 
tion concerning that tribant's Have being taken witL a fword. 

and 
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iind punilhed for his defcrtion of Cicero. But when 
parties ran fo high that they came to blows in the fa- 
rumy and feveral were wounded on both (ides, and one 
of the fervants of Clodius was obferved to creep in 
among the crowds towards Pompey, with a drawn 
(Word in his hand *, he was furniffied with an excufe 
for not attending the public aflemblies. Befides^ h6 
was really afraid to (land the impudencfe of Clodius^ 
and all the torrent of abilfe that might be.eipcfted 
from him, and therefore made his appeat*ance no more 
during his tribunelhip, but confuked in private with 
his friends how to difarm the anger of the fenate, and 
the valuable part of the citizens. Culleo advifed him 
to repudiate Julia, and to exchange the friendfhip or 
Csfar for that of the fenate ; but he would not hearken 
lo the propofal. Others propofed that he (hould re- 
Vrall Cicero, who was not only an avowed enemy to 
Clodius, but the favourite of the fenate ; and he agreed 
to that oveftur^. Accordingly, with a ftrong body 
of his retainers^ he condu&ed Cicero's brother into th6 
fcrum^ who was to apply to the people in his behalf^ 
and after a fcul^^ in which feveral were wounded^ 
and fbme (lai^, he overpowered Clodius^ ai^d obtained 
a decree for the re(b3ratiQn of Cicero. Immediately 
upon his return, the orator reconciled the 'fenate to 
Pompey, and by e(fe£tually recommending the law 
which was to entruft hrm with the care of fupplying 
Rome with corn"*, he made Pompey once more ma- 
fter of the Roman empire, both by (ea and land. For 
by this law, the ports, the markets, the difpofal of 
provifions, in a word, the whole bufinefs of the mer- 
chant and the hu(bandman, were brought under his 
jurifdiftion. 

Clodius, on the other hand, alleged, ^^ That the law 
^^ was not made on account of the real fcarcity of pro- 
^^ viiions, but that an artificial fcarcity was caufed for 

* This law aUb gave Pompey proconfolar authority for five 
jrearsy both in and out of luly, Dio, Ui* xxxix» 

«« the 
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*' the fake of procuring the lawj and that Pottipey, bf 
*• a new commiflioii, might bring his power to life 
^^ again, which was lunk, as it were, in a deliquium.** 
. Others fay, it was the contrivance of the conful Spih- 
thcrv to procure Pompey a fuperior employment, that 
he might himfelf be fent to re-eftablilh *Ptolemy in 

/ liis kingdom. 

' y*" However,, the tribune Canidius brought in a bill, 

^ the purport of which was, that Pompey fhould be fent. 
without an army, and only with two liSors^ to recon* 
cite the Alexandrians to their king. Pompey did hoc 
appear difpleafed at the bill \ but the fenate threw it out^ 
under the honourable pretence of not hazarding Jiis* 
pcrfon. Neverthclcfs, papers were found fcattered in 
xh^ forum and before the fenate-houfe^ importing thatf 
Ptolemy himfelf dcGred that Pompey might be em- 
ployed to adt for him inftead of Spinthcr. Timagenes 
pretends, that Ptolemy left -ffigypt without any ne- 
ceffity, at the perfuafion of Theophanes, who was de- 
firous to give Pompey new occafions to enrich himfelf 

, and the honour of new commands. But the bafeneis' 
of Theophanes does not fo much fupport this ftory, as 
the difpofition of Pompey difcredits it ; for there was 

- .nothing fo mean and illiberal in his ambition. 

TW whole care of providing and importing corn 
being committed to Pompey, he lent his deputies and 
agents into various parts, and went in perfon into 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa, where he collefied great 
.quantities. When he was upon the point of re-em- 
• barking, a violent wind fprung up, and the mariners 
made a difficulty of putting to fea ; but he was the firft 
to go on board, and he ordered them to weigh anchor, 
with thefe decifive words, " It is necefl%|;y to go; it is 
•* not neceffary to live.** His fuccefs was anfwerable to 

his fpirit annd intrepidity. He filled the markets with 

* 

* Ptolemy Aulctes, the fon of Ptolemy Lathyrus, hated by his 
fabje£ls, and forced to fly, applied to the conful Spinther, who 
was to have the province of Cilicia, to re-cHablifh him in his 
kingdom* Dio> uhi Jufra. '* 

com 
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corn, and covered the fea with his (hips ; infomuch 
that the overplus afibrded a fupply to foreigners, and 
from Rome, as from a fountain, plenty flowed over 
the world. ^ * 

In jhe mean time the wars in Gaul lifted Csefar to 
the firft fphere of greatnefs. The fccne of aftion was 
at a great diftance from Rome, and he feemed to be 
wholly en^ged with , the Belgse, the Suevi, and^e 
Britons ; biit his genius all the while was privately at 
work among the people of Rome, and he was under- ' 
mining Ponipey in his moll eflential interefts. His 
war with the Barbarians was not his principal objeft. 
He exercifed his army, indeed, in thofe expeditions, as 
he would have done his own body, in hunting and 
other diverfions of the field; by which he prepared 
them for higher conflicts, and rendered them not only 
formidable but invincible. 

The gold and filver, and other rich fpoils which he 
took from the enemy in great abundance, he fent to 
Rome; and by diftributing them freely among the 
ssdilcs, prastors, confuls, and their wives, he gained 
a great party. Conlequently when he pafled the 
Alps and wintered at Lucca, among the crowd of men 
and women, who haftened to pay their refpe6ks to him, 
there were two hundred fenators, Pompey and CralTus 
of the number ; and there were no fewer thin a hun- 
dred and twenty proconfuls and prastQrs, whofe fafces 
were to be feen at the gates of Caefar. He made it 
his bufinels in general to give them, hopes of great 
things, and his money was at their devotion ; but he 
entered into a treaty with Craflus and Pompey, by 
which it was agreed that they fhould apply for the 
confulfhip^ and that Caefar fhould aflfift them by fend* 
ing a great number of his foldiers to vote at the 
el^ion. As foon as they were chofen, they were to 
fliare the provinces, and take the command of armies, 
according to their pleafure, only confirming Cacfar in 
the polTeflion of what he had, for five years more. 

VoL.iV. N .As 
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As foon as this treaty gpc air, the principal perTdOS 
in Rome were highly ofFended at it. Mtccellinus, 
then, conful, planted hinxfelf.acnjdft the people, and. 
afked Pompey and Craflus, " Whether they intended. 
•* to ftand for the confuKhip/* Pompey fpoke.firft, 
apd faid, * ** Perhaps he might, perhaps he might 
^* not/* Craflus. anfwcred, with more moderation^ 
*^ He ihpuld do what might appear moft expedient for 
^* the com^nonwealth^.*' As Marcellinus continued the 
difcourfe againft Pompey, and feemed to bear hard 
upon him, Poqipcy faid, " Where is the honout.of 
^^ that mgn, \i^ho has neither gcaticude nor refpedl for 
*^ him who made him an orator, who refcued him 
•* from want, and raifed him to affluence ?" 
' Others declined folliciting the confuUhap, butLucius 
Domitius w^s perfuaded and encouraged by Cato not to 
give it up. ** For the difpute," he told him, ** was 
^^ not for the confulihip, but in defence of liberty 
*^ againft tyrants." Pompey and his adherents faw the 
vigour with which Cato aded, and that all the fenate 
was on his fide. Confequently. they vrprc afraid that, . 
fo fupportedf he might bring over the. unoorrupted 
part of the people. They refolved, therefore, not to . 
fuflfer Domitius to entpr tht/ortim^ and fent a party of 
men well-armed, who killed MeKtus, the torch- bearer, . 
and put. the reft to Aight. Cato retired the laft, and 
not till after he had received a wound inhb right 
el^ow in defending Domitius* 

Thus they obtained the confulfliip by violence, and 
the reft of their nteafures were not condu(^ed with more 
moderation. For, in the firft- place, when the. people 
were going to chufe Cato prartor, at the inftant their 
fuffrages were to be taken, Pompey difmifled the 
a0cmbly, pretending be had feen an xnaufpicioua 

* Dio make» him return an- aniwtr more futtablr to his clui^ 
ra&er— •*' It is not on account of the virtuous and the good that 
*< I deiirc siny (hare in the magiflracvy but that I may oe abk xm 
** reilrain the ill-difpofed and the ieaitious;" 

flighC^ 
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Sight of birds *. Afterwards the tribes, corrupted 
with money, declared Antias and Vatinius prseto'rs. 
Thlen^ in purfiianec of their agreement with Caefar, 
they put Trebonius; one of the tribunes, on propoQng 
a d^ree-, by which the government of the Gauls wai 
continued' for five years more toCaifarj Syria, and 
the command againfl: the Parthians, were given to 
Craflus ; arid Pompey was to have all Africa, and 
both the Spains, with four legions, two of which he 
lint to Cacfar, at hisreqaefl:, for the' war in Gaul. 

CrafTus, upon the expiration of his confullhip, re- 
paired to his province. Pompey remaining at Rome, 
opened his theatre -, and, to make the dedication more 
magnificent, exhibited a'variety of gymnaftiq games, 
cncertainments of mnfic, and battles with wild beafts, 
in which were killed -five huftdred lions; but the battte 
of -f- elephants afforded the moft aftonilhing fpe(flacle. 
Thcfe thihgs gained him the love and admiration of 
the public \ bur he incurred their difpleafiire again, by 
leaving Tns provinces and artnies entirely to hisfriendsr 
and lieutenants^ and roving about' Italy with his wife' 
from one villa to another: Whether it was hispaffion' 
for Ker, or her*s for Ijim; that kept hini fo much with 
her, is uncertain. For the latter has bceii fappofcd to' 
be the cafe,, and nothing^ was more talked- of than the 
fondnefs of that young wotjlan for^ her hufband, though ' 
at that age his peffoh'could hardly be any great objeft 
of defire. But the charm of his fidelity was the caufe, 

* Thb w^6 making religion merely an engine of ftate, and it 
often proved a very cdnvenient one for the pnrpofes of ambition. 
Clodiusy though otherwife one of the vileft tribunes that ever ex- 
iiled» was very right in attempting to put a ftop to that means of 
difmitfug an alFembly: He preferred a bilt, that no maeiftrate 
iboald make any observations in the heavens while the people were 

t bio fays, the elephants fought-with armed men. There were 
no lefs than eighteen of them ; and he adds, that fome of th^xn 
feemed to appeal, with piteous cries, to the people ; who, in pom- 
paffion; fav^d their liv^s. If we mav believe him, an oaith had 
be^pi taken ht^xf they left Africa, that no injury ihould'Ee dope 

Na to* 
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together with his converfation, which, notwithftand* 
ing his natural gravity, was particularly agreeable 
to the women, if we may allow the courtezan Flora 
to be a fuflkient evidence. This ftrong attach- 
ment of Julia appeared on occaGon of an election of 
^diles. The people came to blows, and fome were 
killed fo near Pompey, that he was covered with blood, 
and forced to change his clothes. There was a great 
crowd and tumult about his door, when his iervants 
went home with the bloody robe; and Julia, who was 
with child, happening to fee it, fainted away, and was 
with difficulty recovered. However, fuch was her 
terror and the agitation of her fpirits, that fhe mif- 
carried. After this, thole who complained mod of 
Pompey*s connexion with Casfar, could not find fault 
ifixth, his love of Julia. She was pregnant afterwards, 
and brought him a daughter, but unfortunately died in 
child-bed ; nor did the child long furvive her. Pom- 
pey was preparing to bury her near a feat of his at 
Alba, but the people feized the corps, and interred it 
in the Campus Martius. This they did more out of 
regard to the young woman, than either to Pompey or 
Casfar ; yet in the honours they did her remains, their 
attachment to Caefar, though at a diftance, had a 
greater fhare, than any refpedt for Pompey, who was 
on the fpot. 

Immediately aftel* Julia's death, the people of Rome 
were in great agitation, and there was nothing in their 
fl!>eeches and aflions which did not tend to a rupture. 
The alliance, which rather covered than reflrained the 
ambition of the two great competitors for power, 
was now no niiore. To add to the misfortune, news 
was brought fbon after, that CrafTus was flain by the 
Parthians; and in him another great obflacle to a 
civil war was removed. Out of fear of him, they had 
both kept fome meafures with each other. But when 
fortune had carried off the champion who could take 
up the conqueror, we may fay with the comic poet. 
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Elates each chief ; tbg oil their brawty limbs^ 
And dip their bands in duft. — -^ — 

80 litde able is Fortune to fill the capacities of the 
human mind; when fuch a * weight of power, and 
extent of command, could not facisfy the ambition of 
two men. They had heard and f read that the gods 
had divided the univerfe into three fhares, and each 
was content with that which fell to his lot, and yet 
theft men could not think the Roman empire fufficieiit 
for two of them. 

Yet Pompey, in an addrefs to the people at that 
time, told them, *^ He had received every commii&on 
*^ they had honoured him with, fooner than he ex- 
^^ peded himlelf, and laid it down fooner than was 
•* expeded by the world/* And, indeed, the difmif^ 
fion of his troops always bore witnefs to the truth of 
that afiertion. But now being perfuaded that Casfar 
would not difband his army, he endeavoured to fortify 
himfelf againft him by great employments .at home ) 
and this without attempting any other innovation, ' 
For he would not appear to diftruft him ; on the 
contrary, he rather afFe£bed to defpife him. However, 
when he faw the great offices of ftate not difpofed of 
agreeably to his defire, but that the people were in- 
fluenced, and his adverfaries preferred for money, he 
thought it would beft ferve his caufe to fufier anarchy 

* JFmbt u not the litei'al iignification of j9«doc» but as near aa 
l?vre co^ild bring it ; for, dep^h of power would not found well in 
£iielim. To^oy ^aOo( ^fAov»0K IS. an expreffion fimilar to that of 
St. Paul, Rom. xi. 13; * O BA0O2 v>^ urn 0«f i«k ««* ywfAm ew. 
t Plnta;tdi alludes here to a paiTage in the fifteenth bool( of 
the niad, where Neptune fays to Iris, 

" Affign'd by lot our triple rule we know ^ 
** Infernal Pluto fways the (hades below } 
<< O'er the wide clouds, and o'er the ftarry plaini^ 
** Etherial Jove extends his high domain : 
** My cpurt beneath the hoary waves I keep, 
M And nofh t)ie roarings of the iacred deep." 

PoFf, • 
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to prevail. In confequence .of the reigning difordert 
a di6tacor was mpch talked vS. Ltucilius, one of the 
tribunes, was the firft who ventured to propofe it in 
form to the people, and he exhorted them to chufe 
Pompey didator^ Cato oppoiTed it fo pBtdually, that 
the tribune was in danger of being depof^d. M$my 
of Pompey's friends then ftood up in defence of the 
purity of his intentions, and declared, he neither f^fked 
nor wifhed for the di£tator0iip. Cato, upon this, pai4 
the higheft compliments to Pompey, and intreatec) 
him to aflift in the fpppprt of order and of the confti- 
tution. Pompey could not but apcede to fuch a pro- 
pofal, and Dotpitius and Meflala wejre eleded con? 
ful$ ^ 

The f^ti^e anarchy and confuGon afterwards tool^ 
place again* and numbers began to talk rnore boldly 
pf fetting up a dictator. Capo, now fearing he ihouldl 
be overborne, was of opinion that it was bietcer to give 
pompey fpme OjBice whofe authority was limited by 
jaw, than to entruft him with abfolute power. Bibu- 
jus, though Pqmpey's declared enemy, moved in full 
fenate, th^t he fhould be appointed fole conful. 
J* For, by that means," faid be, ^* the commonwealtl^ 
^* ^ill either recover from her diforderf or, if fhe mult 
^* ferve, will ferve a man of the greateft merit." The 
whole houfe was furprifed at the motion \ and when 
Cato rqfe up, it was expe&ed he would opppfe it. A 
profound filence enfued, and he faid, ^^He (hpuld never 
*^ have been the 6r(l to propofe fpch an expedient^ 
f* but as it was propoieci by another, he thought 
f^ it advifeable to embrace it ; for he thought any 
V kind of govetninent tietter than anarchy, and 

^ In the vi^ar of ^ome 790. Such corruption now prevailed 
among the Ronmns, that candidate; for the curule offices brpueht 
their money openly to th<: placq of e|^Aion/ where they diflrioa- 
ted ity without bluihing, among the heads of fadions ; and thofe 
who received it, employed force and violence in fevonr of the 
perfofis who paid them: fo that fcarce any office was difpofed of, 
but what had been difpnted )yith the f^pi^i and h^d coft the lives 
pf many citizens. ^' » . .. 
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^* knew no man fitter to rule than Pompejr, in a time 
^^ of ib much trouble." The fenate came into his 
•pinion, and a decree was i/Tued, that Pompey fhould 
be appointed ible conful/ and that if he (hould have 
need of a collegue, he might chufe one himfelf, pro- 
vided it were not before the expiration of two months. 

Pompey being declared fole conful by the Interrex 
.SolpitiuS) made his compliments toCato, acknowledged 
himlelf much indebted to his fupport, and defired his 
^Qiftance and advice in the cabinet, as to the meafureis 
CO be pucfued in his adminiftration. Cato made an« 
fwcr, ^' That Pompey was not under the lead obliga* 
** tion to him \ for what he had faid, was not out of 
*^ regard to him, but to his country. If you apply to 
'^ me/' continued he, ^^ I (hall give you my advice 
^* in private •, if not, I (hall inform you of my fenti- 
** ments in public." Such was Cato, and the fame on 
all occafions^ 

Pompey then went into the city, and married Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of Metellus Scipio *. She was 
not a virgin, but a widow, having been carried, when 
very young, to Publius, the fon of Crafius, who was 
Jately killed in the Parthian expedition. This woman 
had many charms befide her beauty. She was well 
veried in polite literature \ Ihe played upon the lyre, 
and understood geometry •, and flie had made conH* 
derable improvement by the precepts of philofophy. 
What is more, (he had nothing of that petulance and 
affedation, which fuch ftudies are apt to produce in 
women of her age. And her father's family and re- 
putatkin were unexceptionable. 

Many, however, were difpleafed with this match, on 
account of the dif^roportion of years % they thought 
Cornelia would have been more fuitable to his fon than 
to him. Thofe that were capable of deeper reBedion, 
thought the concerns of the comnion wealth neglected, 

* Tlie Ton of Scipio Nafi^i, but adopted into tbe Aupilr of tin 

JI 4 wWch 
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which in a diftrefsful cafe had chofen him for its phy- 
Hcian, and confided in him alone. It grieved them to 
fee him crowned with garlands, and ofiering facrtfice 
amidft the feftivkies of marriage, when he ought to 
have confidered his confullhip as a public calamity^ 
fince it would never have been given him in a manner 
fo contrary to the laws, had his country been in a 
profperous fituation. 

His firft ftep was to bring thofc to account who 
gained offices and employments by bribery and cor- 
ruption, and he made laws by which the proceedings 
in their trials were to be regulated. In other refpefts 
he behaved with great dignity and honour; and re- 
ftored fccurity, order and tranquillity, to the courts 
of judicature, by prefiding there in perfon with a band 
of foldiers. But when Scipio, his father-in-law, came 
to be impeached, he fent for the three hundred and 
fixty judges to his houfe, and defired their afliftance. 
The accufer feeing Scipio condu&ed out of the forum 
to his houfc, by the judges themfelves, dropped the 
profecution. This again expofed Pompey to cenfure ; 
but he was cenfured ftill more, when, after having 
made a law againft encomiums on perfbns accufed, he 
broke it himfelf, by appearing for Plancus, and at- 
tempting to embellifti his charafter. Cato, who hap- 
pened to be one of the judges, ftopped his ears ; de- 
claring, *• It was not right for him to hear fuch em- 
" bellifliments, contrary to law." Cato, therefore, 
was obje&ed to and fet a(ide before fentence was palled. 
Plancus, however, was * condemned by the other 
judges, to the great confufion of Pomp^ey. 

A ftw days after, Hypfseus, a man of confular dig^ 
nity, being under a criminal pro(ecution« watched 
Pompey's going from the bath to fupper, and embra- 
ced his knees in the moft fuppliant manner. But 
Pompey pafled him with difdain, and all the anfwer 

* Cicero, who managed the impeachment, was mnch deliehted 
with the fuccefs of his eloquence ; as appears from his epiftle t# 
Mariui, lib. vii. ep. 2. 
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lie £aye him, was, <^ That his importunities ferved 
^^ only to fpoil his (upper/* This partial and unequal 
behaviour was juftly the objedl of reproach. But all 
the reft of bis condu£( merited praife, and he had the 
happioefs to re-eftablifh good order in the commoor 
wealch. He took his father-in-law for his collegue 
the remaining five months. His governments were 
continued to him for four years more, and he was aU 
lowed a thoufand talents a year for the fubfiftence and 
pay of his troops. 

Casfar^s friends laid hold on this occafion to repre- 
lent, that (bme conGderation fhouid be had of him^ 
too, and his many great and laborious fervices for his 
country. They (aid, he certainly defervcd either another 
confulfhip, or to have the term of his cbmmiflion pro^^ 
longed } that he might keep the command in the pro^ 
▼inces he had conquered, and enjoy undifturbed the 
honours he had won, and that no fucceflbr might rob 
him of the fruit of his labours, or the glory of his 
adions. A difpute arifing upon the affair, Pompey, 
as if inclined to fence againft the odium to which 
Casfar might be expofed by this demand, laid, he had 
letters from Caefar, in which he declared himfelf wil- 
ling to accept a fucceflbr, and to give up the command 
in Gaul ; only he thought it reafonable that he fliould 
be permitted, though abfent, to ftand for the conful- 
Ihip *. Cato oppoied this with all his force, and in* 
lifted, ** That Cxfar fliould lay down his arms, and 
** return as a private man, if he had any favour to 
•* a(k of his country." And as Pompey did not la- 
bour the point, but eafily acquiefced, it was fufpeded 
he had no real friendfliip for Cs^far. This appeared 
more clearly, when he lent for the two legions which 
he had lent him, under pretence of wanting them for 
the Parthian war. Csefar, though he well knew for 

• 

^ There was a law againft any abfent perfon's bein^ admitted 
a candidate; but Pompey had added aclaufe which impowered 
the pJBople to except any man by name from perfonal attendance. 

what 
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what purpofe the legions were demanded, fent them 
home lad.en with rich prefents. 

After this, Pompey had a dangerous iUnefs at Na-* 
{)ks, of which, however, he recovered. Praxagora^i 
:Chen advifed the Neapolitans to ofier facrifices to the 
4g;ods, in gratitude for his recovery. The neighbour- 
ing cities followed their exampk} and the humour 
fpreading itfelf over Italy, there was not a .town, 
or village, which did not folemnize the occa- 
iion with feftivals. No place could aSbrd robm for 
the crowds that came in from all quarters to meec 
:him; the high-roads, the villages, the ports were 
filled with facrifices and entertainments. Many re- 
ceived him with garlands on their heads and torches in 
iheir hands, and, as they conduf^ed him on his way, 
Ib^wed it with flowers. His returning with fuch 
fomp^ afibrded a glorious %«£tacle ; but it is faid to 
have been one of the prindf^l caujes of the civil war. 
JFor the joy he' conceived on this <>ccaiioD, added to 
Che hi^ opinion he had olE his atchieyements, intoxi- 
icated him fo lar, that, biddifig adieu to the cau^on and 
prudence which had put his good fortune and the 
glory of his adions upon a fure footing, he g^ve into 
the moft extravagant prefumption, and even contempt 
of Cseiar ; infomuch, that he declared, *^ He bad no 
^* need of arms, or any extraordinary preparations 
** againft him, fince he could pull him dwtn with 
*^ much more eafe than he had fet him up.*' 

Befides, when Appius returned from Gaul with tho 
legions which had been lent to Csfar, he endeavoured 
to difparage the actions 6f that general, and to repre- 
fent him in a mean light. ^' Pompey, he faid, knew 
^^ not his own ftrength and the influence of his natT>c, 
*' if he fought any other defence againft Caefar, upoti 
^^ whom his own fprces would turn, as foon as they 
♦* faw the former 5 fuch was their hatred of the ope, 
^* and their affedion fot the other," 

Pompey was fo much elated at this account, and his 
confidence msde him fo extremely negligent, that he 

laughed 
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dai^hed at tfaofe who feemed to fear the war. And 
when they laid, that if Cefar fliould advance in a hof- 
tile maimer to Rome, they did not fee what forces they 
had to oppofe him, he bade them, with an open and 
fmilfng countenance, give diemfi:lves no pain : *^ Jpor, 
^ if in Italy/' faid he, ^^ I do but ftamp upon thp 
^^ ground, an army will appear/' 

Meantiaie Caefar ^u ei^erting himfelf greatly. , Ho 
wfks now at no great diftance from Italy, and Itot 
only feat his ibldiers to vote In the ele&ions, but, by 
private pecuniary applications, corrupted many oif 
the magiftrates. Paulus the Conful^ was of the 
niunfaer, and he had * fifteen hundred talents for 
changing fides. So were alfo Curio, one of the Tri-r 
bunes <^ the people, for whom he paid off an immenie 
.4ebc, and Mark Antony, who, out of friendftiip for 
Ctttio, had flood engaged with him for the debt. 

Ic is faid, that when one of Csefar's officers, who 
ilood before the fenace-houie, waitmg the iffue of the 
debates, was informed, that they would not give Caefair 
^ longer term ip his command, he laid his hand upon 
bis fword, and faid, ^^ But this fhall give it." 

Indeed, all the actions and preparations of his gene- 
ral tended that way : Though Curio's demands in be<» 
half of Caefar feenned more plaufible. He propofed, 
that either Pompey (hould likewife be obliged to dif- 
2ni& his forces, or Caefar fufiered to keep his. ** If 

they are both reduced to a private ftadon," faid he, 

they will agree upon reafonable terms ; or, if each 
^' retains his refpeAive power, they will be fatisfied. 
^^ But he who weakens the one, without doing the fame 
^^ by the other, muft double that force which he fears 
^' vill fubvcrt the government -j-." 

^ 310,625 /. fterling. WitK this money he built the fiatelT* 
fajBica, that aftenvards bore his name. 

t Carnelius Scipio, one of Pompey's friends, remonftrnted, 
that, in the prefent cafe, a great di£Ference was to be made be- 
tween the proconfal of Spain and the proconful of Gaal, fince th^ 
term of the former ws|8 not expired^ wl^ereas that of the lattqp 
y»s. 

Hcro^ 
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Hereupon, Marcel I us the conful called Caeikr a 
public robber, and infilled, that he fliould be declared 
an enemy to the date, if he did not lay down his arms. 
However, jCurio, together with Antony and Piib, pre- 
vailed that a farther enquiry fliould be made into the 
fenfe of the fenate.. He firft propofed, that fuch as 
were of opinion, '* That Cadar fliould difl>and his 
•* army, and Pompey keep his,*' fliould draw to one 
fide of the houie, and there appeared a majority for 
that motion. Then he propofed, that the number of 
tbofe fliould be. taken, whoie fenfe it was, '* That both 
^* fliould lay down their arms, and neither remain in 
^* command *,'' upon which queftkin, Pompey had only 
twenty-two, and Curio all the reft *. Curio, proud of 
his vi&ory, ran in tranfports of joy to the aflembly of 
the people, who received him with the loudeft plaudits^ 
and crowned him with flowers. Pompey was not pre- 
fent at the debate in the houfe ; for the commander of 
an army is not allowed to enter the city. But Mar- 
cellus rofe up, and faid, ^' I will no longer fit to hear 
^^ the matter canvafied ; but, as I fee ten legions have 
** already pafled the Alps, I will fend a man to oppofe 
*' them in behalf of my country.** 

Upon this, the city went into, mourning, as in a 
time of public calamity. Marcellus walked through 
thtfcrum^ followed by the fenate, and when he was in 
fight of Pompey without the gate, he faid, ^^ Pompey, 
^^ I charge you to afljft your country ; for which pur- 
*^ pofe you fliall make ufe of the troops ypu have, and 
*' levy what new ones you pleafe." Lentulus, one of 
the confuls eled for the next year, faid the fame. But 
^vhen Pompey came to make the new levies, fome ab- 
folurely refufed toenlift ; others gave in their names in 
fmall numbers and with no fpirit } and the greateft 
part cried out, " A peace ! A peace ! ** For Antony, 
notwithftanding the injun£tions of the fenate to the 

* Pio, on the contrary^ affirms that, upon this queftion, the 
fenate were almoft ananimous for Pompey ; only two voting for 
Csfar, vh, Marcus Cxcilius and Curio. 

con- 
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contrary, had read a letter of Csefar*a to th6 people^ 
veil calculated to gain them. He propofed, that both 
Pompey and he ihould refign their governments and 
difmifs their forces, and then come and give account 
of their conduA to the people. 

Lentulus, who by this time had entered upon his 
oflSce, would not aflemble the ienate ; for Cicero, who 
was now returned fiom his government in Cilicia, en- 
deavoured to bring about a reconciliation. He pro* 
pofed, thatCasfar (hould give up Gaul, .tnd/difband 
the greateft part of his army, and keeping X^ly two 
legions and the province of Itlyricum, wait for another 
confuUhip. As Pompey received this propofal very 
ill, Csfar's friends were perfuaded to agree, that he 
ilioiild keep only one of thofe two legions. But Len- 
cuius was againft it, and Cato cried out, *^ That 
*^ Pompey was committing a lecond error, in fufiering 
^^ himfelf to be fo impoled upon ;" the reconciliation, 
therefore, did not take efied. 

Ac the fame time news was brought, that Caefar had 
ieized Ariminum, a'confiderable city in Italy, and that 
iie was marching direAIy towards Rome with all his 
forces. The laft circumftance, indeed, was not true. 
He advanced with only three hundred horfe and five 
choufand foot ; the reft of his forces were on the other 
fide the Alps, and he would not wait for them, chufing 
rather to put his adverfaries in confufion by a fudden^ 
and unexpefted attack, than to fight them when better 
prepared. When he came to the river Rubicon, which 
was the boundary of his province, he ftood filent a 
long time, weighing with himfelf the greatnefs of his 
enterprize. At laft, like one who plunges down from 
the top of a precipice into a gulph of immenfe depth, 
he filenced his reafon, and fliut his eyes againft the 
danger } and crying out, in the Greek language, 
•• The die is caft," he marched over with his army. 

Upon the firft report of this at Rome, the city was 
in greater diforder and aftonifhment than had ever been 
known. The fenaQs and the magiftrates ran immedi- 

I atcly 
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^tcly to Pompey, Tullus ♦ aflced him, what -forces fi<f 
had ready for the war; and as he befitated in hii 
anfwer, and only faid at laft, in a tone of no gt^at 
aflbrance) " That he had the two legions lately fent 
*' him back by Csefar> and that out of the new levies 
•• he believed he (houid (hortly Be able to make up a 
•• body of thirty thoufand men ;• • Tullus exclaimed^ 
•* O Pompcy, you have deceived us !" and gave it as 
his opinion, that Ambafladors Ihould immediatdy be 
difpacched to Casfan Then one Favonius^ a man 
other wife of no ill charader, but who, by an infolent 
brutality, affefted to imitate the nbble fteedonri o( 
Cato, bade Pompcy "ftanlpupoft the ground-, and 
•* call forth the arniies he had profnifed/* 

Pompey bore this ill-timed reproach 'with great ml Id*' 
nefs ; and when Cato put him in mind of the warnhigs 
he had given him, as to Caefar^ from the firft, hcf (aid^ 
V Cato, indeed, had fpokcn more, like a prophet, and he 
** had aftcd more like a friend/* Cato then advifed 
that Pompey (hould not only be appointed general, but 
iBvefted with a* difcretionary power; addihg,* that 
*• thofe who were the authors of great evils, knew beff 
•* how to cure them;" So faying, he ftt* out for his 
province of Sicily, and the other' great officers depart-^ 
ed for theirs. 

Almoft all Italy was now in motion, and nothrng- 
iK>uld be more' perplexed than the whole face of things. 
Thofe who lived out of Rome^ fled to it ffom all* 
quarters, and thofe who Hved in - it, abandoned it as' 
faft. Thefe faW, that in fuch a tertiptiftuous and dif^ 
orderly ftate ofafiiirs, the wdl difpoled part of the city* 
wanted ftrength,- a6d that the ill-difpofed were (b re- ' 
fraAory that they could not be managed by the wz^ 
giftratcs. The terrors of the people could not be re- 
moved, and no one would fuffer Ponrrpey to lay a pJih ^ 
of adbion for himfelf. Accordinjg to the pSaflion Where- 
with each was aftuated, whether fear, ibrrowi of 

doubty 



dcMlbtt they endeavered to infpire him with the fame i 
uifomtich that he adopted dificrent meafbres the fame 
day. He could gain no certain intelligence of the 
cncmy^s. mottons^ becaufic every ofian brought him the 
rcporc he happened to uke up, and was angry if it did 
not meet with credit 

Potnpey, atlaft, caufed it to be declared by an edi& 
in form, that. the commonwealth was in danger, and 
no peace to be expcfted \ After which, he fignified 
dut hefhould .look upon thofe who remained in the city 
arthe pafftizans.of Gaefar; and then quitted it in tho 
daflu ol the evening. The confub alio fled, without 
c&rifig:.thcfacrifieca» which their cuftoms required be* 
fore a wa^ Howevefs in this great extremity. Pom* 
pey could not but be confldered as happy in the af* 
fisftions of his countrymen. Though many blamed 
cbe war, thcce was not a man who hated the general. 
Nay, the number of thofc who followed him, out of 
attachment to. his perfon, was greater than that of the 
adventurers in thecauie of liberty^ 

A few days afi^r^ Caefar arrived at Rome; When 
he WAS in poflcffion of the city, he behaved with great 
moderation ia many rcfpeds^ and compofed, in a good 
meafuie, the minds of its remaining inhabitants* 
Only when Me^llus, one of the tribunes of the people, 
forbad him to touch the money in the public treafury, 
he. threatened him with death, adding an exprelTion 
more terrible than the. tlveat itlelf, ** That it was 
*' eafier for him to do it than to fay it.** Metellus 
being thus frig^itened oS^ took what fums he wanted, 
and then went in purinic of i Pompey ; haftening to 
drive lum out of ^ Ifiily^ . before his forces could arrive 
from Spain. 

* The Latin wordg tuMubtUf. which Plotarch • has rendered 
vvf«x*f is a very comprehe^five one. The Romans did not care 
to call the commotioAs^wiuch happened .among them* or near 
fhcBif before direft hoftili^ies were commenced, by the name of 
war ; they difiingoiihcd them by the nane.of tMamkus. 

Fompey^ 
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Pompey, who was mafter of Brundufium, and frad 
a fufficieot number of cranfports, defired the confuls to 
embark without lofs of time^ and ient them before bitn 
with thirty cohorts to Dyrrachium. At the fame time 
he fent his father-in-law Scipio and his Ion Cnxus into 
Syria, to provide (hips of war. He had well fecured 
the gates of the city, and planted the lighteft of his 
dingers and archers upon the walls ^ and having now 
ordered the firundufian$ to keep within doors, he 
caufed a number of trenches to be cue, and (harp flakes 
to be driven into them, and then covered with earthi in 
all the ftreets, except two which licd down to the fesu 
In three days all his other troops were embarked with- 
out interruption ; and then he fuddenly gave the Hgnal 
to thofe who guarded the walls; in confequence of 
which, they ran fwiftly down to the harbour, and goc 
on board.-, Thus having his whole complement, he 
fet fail, and crofTed thefea to Dyrrachium* 
• * When Caefar came and faw the walls left deftitute of 
defence, he concluded that Pompey had taken to 
flight, andv in his eagernefs to purUie, would certainly 
have fallen upon the (harp flakes in the trenches, had. 
not the Brundufians informed him of them. He then-f 
avoided the ftreets, and took a circuit round the town, 
by which he difcovered that all the veflels were fet out, 
except two^that had not. many fbldiers aboard. 

This manoeuvre of Pompey was commonly reckon- 
ed among the greateft aAs of generai(hip. Caefar, 
however, could not help wondering, that his adverfary, 
who was in poflefTion of a fortified town, and expelled 
his forces from Spain, and at the fame time was mafter 
of the fea, fhould give up Italy in fuch a manner. 

^ Caefar befieged the place nine days, during which he not 
only invefted it on the land-fide* but undertook to flint up the 
port by a ftaciado of his own invention. * However, before the 
work could be compleated, Pompey inade his efcape. ' 

f ^vA«rI«/Aira( niy voXtiry x«i xvxXm vt^itfr, perhaps metni » '* That 
'* he avoided the principal ftreets, and came by many windings 
^ and turnings to the haven.'* 

Cicero^ 
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Cicero*, too, blamed him, for imitating the conduft of 
Themiftocles, rather than that' of Pericles, when the 
pofture of his affairs more refembled the circumftances 
of the latter. On the other hand, the fteps which 
Casfar took fhewed he was afraid of having the war 
drawn out to any length : For having taken fNume- 
rigs, a friend of Ponppey^ he had fent him to Brundu- 
fium, with offers of coming to an accommodation upon 
reafbnable te^ms. But Numerius, inftead of returning 
with an anfwer, failed away with Pompey. 

Caefar thus made hiinfelf mafter of all Italy in fixty 
days without the leaft blood(hed, and he would have 
been glad to have gone immediately in purfuit of 
Pompey, But as he was in want of (hipping, he gave 
up that defign for the preient, and marched to Spain, 
with an intent xo gain the forces there. 

In the mean time Pompey aflembled a great army ; 
and at fea he was altogether invincible. For he had 
five hundred Ihips of war, and the number of his 
lighter veffels was dill greater. As for his land-forces, 
he had feven thoufand horfe, the flower of JRome and 
Italy, all men of family, fortune, and courage. His 
infantry, though numerous, was a mixture of raw, 
undifciplined foldicrs : He therefore exercifed them dur- 
ing his ftay at Beroea, where he was by no means 
idle, but went through all the exercifes of a foldier, as 
if he had been in the flower of his age. It infpired 
his troops with new courage, when they faw Pompey 
the Great, at the age of fifty-eight, going through the 
whole military difcipline, in heavy armour, on foot ; 

• Ep. to Atticus, vii. 1 1. 
' t Caefar calls him C«. Magius. . He was mafter of Pompey*a 
board of works. 

X Csdar, on the contrary, fays, that this body of horfe was al<* 
moft entirely compofed of ftrangers, '< There were fix hundred 
*' Galatians, five hundred Cappadocians, as many Thracians» 
" two hundred Macedonians, nve hundred Gauls, or Germans, 
'< eight hundred raifed out of his own eftates, or out of his reti^ 
^* nue ;" and fo of the reft, whom he particularly mentions, and 
tells usto what countries they belongipd. 

Vol. IV. O and 
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and then mounting his horfe, drawing his fword with 
cafe when at full ^eed, and as dextroufly fheathing ic 
again. As to the javelin, he threw it not only with 
great exa£tnefs, but with fuch force, that few of the 
young men could dart it to a greater diftance. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, and 
the number of Roman officers who had commanded 
armies was (b great, that it was fufficient to make up a 
compleat fenate, Labienus *, who had been honoured 
with Caeiar's friendfhip, and ferved under him in Gaul, 
now joined Pompey. Even Brutus, the Ton of that 
Brutus who was killed by him not very fairly in the 
Cifalpine Gaul-f; a man of fpirit,^ who had never 
fpoken to Pompey before, becaufe he conlidered him 
as the murderer of his father, now ranged himielf un- 
der his l^anners, as the defender of the liberties of his 
country. Cicero too, though he had written and ad- 
viled otherwife, was alhamed not to appear in the 
number of thole who hazarded their lives for Rome. 
Tidius Sextius, though extremely old, and maimed of 
one leg, repaired, among the reft, to his ftandard in 
Macedonia ; and though others only laughed at the 
poor appearance he made, Pompey no Jboner caft his 
eyes upon him, than he rofe up, and ran to meet him ; 
confidering it as a great proof jof the juftice of his 
caufe, that, in fpite of age and weaknefs, perfons fhould 

* It fcemed very ftrange, (ays Dio, that Labienas fhould aban* 
don Caefar, who had loaded him with honours, and given him the 
comxivand of all the forces on the other fide of the Alps, while he 
was at Rome. Bat he gives this reafbn for it : *' Labienus, elated 
** with his immenfe wealth, and proud of his preferments, forgot 
" himfelf to fuch a degree, as to aiTume a charader very anoe- 
*' coming a perfbn in his circnmflances. Ht was even for puttine 
*' himielf upon an equality with Czfar, who thereupon grew cool 
** towards him, and treated him with fome referve, which £4ibie- 
** nus refented, and went over to Pompey." 

t The former Englifh translator renders this Galatim. He 
Might to have remembered that this Brutus was killed by Gemi- ' 
nius, in a village near the Po, by Pompey's order, after he had 
accepted his fubmiffion, if not promifed him his life. The au* 
thors of the Univerfal Hidory have copied the error. 

come- 
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tome and feek danger with hkn, rather than ftay at 
home in fafety. 

But after Pompey had allembled his fenate, and at 
the motion of Cato, a decree was made* ** That no 
*^ Roman ihould be killed^ except in battle^ nor any, 
•* city that was fubjed to the Romans be plundered,** 
Pompey's party gained ground daily; Thofe who 
lived at too great a diftance, or were too weak to take 
a Ibare in the war, interefted themfelres in the caufe ad 
much as they were able, and, with words at lead, con- 
tended for it ; looking upon thofe as enemies both to 
the gods and men, who did not wiih that Pompey 
might conquer. 

Not but that Cxfar niade a merciful ufe of his vic- 
tories. He had lately made himfeif matter of Pom*^ 
pey*s forces in Spain, and though it was not without a 
battle, he difmiiled the officers, and incorporated the 
troops with his own. After this, he palTed the Alpi 
agwi, and marched through Italy to Brundufium, 
where he arrived at the time of the winter folftice. 
There he crofled the fea^ and landed at Oricum ; from 
whence he difpatched Vibullius *, One of Pompey*s 
friends, whom he had brought prifoner thither, with 
propoials of a conference between him and Pompey^ 
*^ in which they fhould agree to difband their armies 
** within three days^ renew their friendihip, confirm it 
*• with folemn oaths, and then both return to Italy." 

Pompey took this overture for another fnare, and 
therefore drew down in hade to the (ea, and fecured all 
the forts and places of ilrength for land forces, as well 
as all the ports and other commodious ftations for 
fhipping; fo that there was not a wind that blew, 

* 

• In the printed text itis^tti/«/ ; bnt one of* tlic raannfcripts 
eives as VibMUim^ which is the name he has in Csefar's Comm. Lib. 
ill. Viballius Rufus travelled night and day, without allowing 
himfeif any reft, till he reached Pompey's camp, who had not yet 
received advice of Cxfar's arrival, but was no fooner informed of 
the taking df Oricum and ApoUonia, than he immediately de- 
camped, and by long marches reached OHcum before Csefar^ 

O 2 which 
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which did not bring him either proyifions, or troops, or 
money. On the other hand, Ca^ar was reduced to 
fuch ftraits both by fea and land, that he was under a 
neceflity of feeking a battle* Accordingly^ he attacked 
PtfMpey^s enti^nchments, and bade him defiance daily. 
In mou: of thele attacks and fkirmiflies he had the ad-» 
vantage-, but one day was in dagger of loling his 
whole ^rmy. Pompey fought with fo much valour, 
that he put Caefar's. whole detachment to flight, after 
having killed two thoufand of them upon the fpot ; 
but was cither unable Or afraid to puHue his blow, 
Knd. enter their campi with them. Caefar faid to bis 
|)-iends on the occafion, *^ This day the vi&ory had 
^^ been the eneniy's, had their general known how to 
** conquer V 

Pompey*s troops, elated with this fuccefs, were in 
great hade to come to a decifive battle. Nay, Pom- 
pey himfelf leemed to give into their opinions by 
writing to the kings, the generals^ and cities in his in* 
tereft, in the (lile of a conqueror. Yet all this while 
be dreaded the ifilie of a general zGtioni believing it 
much better, by length of time, by famine and fatigue, 
to tire out men who had been ever invincible in arms, 
and long accuftomed to conquer when they fought 
together. Befides, he knew the infirmities of age had 
made them unfit for the other operations of war, 
for long marches and countermarches, for digging 
trenches and building forts, and that, therefore, they 
wiihed for nothing fo much as a battle. Pompey, 

* Yet it may "be obferved, in defence of Pompey, th^t as his 
troops were ra^ and unexperienced, it was not amifs to try them 
in many (kirmifhes and light attacks, before he hazarded a gene- 
ral engagement with an army of veterans. Many inHances of that 
kind might be produced, from the condu6l of the ableft generals. 
And we are perfuaded, that if Pompey had attempted to forct 
Caefar^s camp, he would have been repulfed with lofs and difgract. 
Pom pey 's greateft error feems to have been, his fuffering himfelf 
to be brought to an aftion at laft, by the importunity of his offi- 
cers and foldiers, iagainft his better judgment. 

"with 
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with all thdfe afgotfients, found it no eafy maktcr to 
keep his army quiet. 

Aftfr this laft eng^ement, Casfar was in fucb want 
of provtfionSy that he was forced to decamp, and he 
took his way through Athamania to Theflaly. This 
added fo much to the high opinion j^ompey^s foldiers 
had of themfelves, that it was impofilble to keep it 
within bounds. They cried out with one voice, 
** Csfar is fled.* Some called upon the general to 
purfue : Some, to pafs over to Italy, Others fent their 
friends and fervants to Rome, to engage houfes near the 
farumj for the convenience of folliciting the great offices 
of ftate. And not a few went of their own accord to 
Cornelia, who had been privately lodged in Leflx>s, to 
congratulate her upon the conciufion of the wan 

On this great emergency, a council of war was 
called-, in which Afranius 'gave it as his opinion, 
** That they ought immediately to regain Italy, for 
^* thlit was the great prize aimed at in the war. Sicily, 
^^ Sardinia, Corfica, Spain, and both the Gauts, would 
•* foon fubmit to thofe who were mailers there. What 
*^ (hould afieft Pompey ftill more was, that his native 
country juft by, Itretched out her hands to him as a 
fuppliant; and it could not be confident with hSs 
** honour to let her remain under fuch indignities, and 
in (b difgraceful a vafTalage to the flaves and flatterers 
of tyrants.** But Pompey thought it would neither 
be for his reputation, to fly a fecond time from Cseiar, 
and a^in to be purfued, when fortune put it in his 
power to purfue ; nor agreeable to the laws of piety, 
to leave his father-in-law Scipio, and many other per- 
fons of confular dignity in Greece and Thcflaly, a prey 
to Csfar, with all their treafures and forces. As for 
Rome, he fhould take the bed care of her, by fixing 
the fcene of war at the greateft didance from her ; that 
without feeling its calamities, or perhaps hearing the 
report of them, (he might quietly wait for the con- 
queror. 

O 3 This 
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Thi3 opinion prevailing, he fet out in purfuit' of 
Caefar, with a refolution not to hazard a battle, but to 
keep near enough to hold him, as it were, befieged, 
and to wear him OW with famine. This he thought 
the bed method he could take ; and a report was, 
inoreover, brought him, of its being whifpered among 
the equeftrian order, ^^ That as foon as they had taken 
" off Casfar, they could do nothing better than take off 
^^ him too/* Spme fay, this was the realbn why he 
did not employ Cato in any fervice of importance, but^ 
upon his march againft Caefar, fent him to the (ea- 
coaft to take care of the baggage, left, after he had 
deftroyed Csefar, Cato fhould loon oblige him to lay 
down his commiflion. 

While he thus foftly followed the enemy's ftep$, 9 
complaint was raifed againft him, and urged with much 
clamour, that he was not exercifing his Generallhip 
ppon Casfar, byt upon the fenate and the whole com- 
monwealth, in order that he might for ever keep the 
qommand in his hand3, and have thofe for his guards 
and fervants, whp had a right to govern the world. 
Domitius ^nobarbus, to incre^fe the ^diumy always 
called him Agamemnon, or king of kings. Favonius 
piqued him no lefs with a jeft, than others by their un- 
feafonable feverity ; he went about crying, " My 
** friends, we (hall eat no figs in Tufculum this year.'* 
And Lucius Afranius, who loft the forces in Spain, 
and was accufed of having betrayed them into the ene* 
iny's hand, now when he faw Pompey avoid a battle, 
faid, '^ He was furprized that his accufers (hould niakp 
" any difficulty of fighting that merchant, (as they 
•• called him,) who trafficked for provinces." . 

Thefe, and many other like fallics of ridicule, had 
fuch an efieft upon Pompey, who was ambitious of 
being fpoken well of by all the world, and had top 
much deference for the opinions of his friends, that he 
gave up his own better judgment, to follow them in 
the career of their falfe hopes and profpeds. A thing 
which would have been unpardonable in the pilot or 

maftep 
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mafter of a (hip, much more in the commander in 
chief of fo many nations, and fuch numerous armies. 
He had often commended the phyfician who gives no 
indulgence to the whimfical longings of his patients, 
and yet he humoured the fickly cravings of his army, 
and was afraid to give them pain, though necefiary 
for the prefervation of their life and being. For who 
can fay that army was in a found and healthy (late, 
when fbme of the officers went about the camp can- 
va(fing for the offices of conful and praetor; and 
others, namely Spinther, Domitius, and Scipio, were 
engaged in quarrels and cabals about Ca^far's high- 
prieffhood, as if their adverfary had been only a Ti- 
granes, a king of Armenia, or a prince of the Naba- 
thasans ; and not that Casfar and that army, who had 
ftormed a thoufand cities, fubdued above three hun- 
dred nations, gained numberlefs battles of the Ger- 
mans and Gauls, taken a million of prifoners, and 
killed as many fairly in the field. Notwithftanding 
all this, they continued loud and tumultuous in their 
demands of a battle, and when they came to the plains 
of Pharfalia, forced Pompey to call a council of war. 
Labienus, who had the command of ihe cavalry, ro(e 
up fir(t, and took an oath, ^* That he would not re- 
^ turn from the battle, till he had put the enemy to 
•• flight." All the other officers fwore the fame. 

The night following, Pompey had this dream*. He 
thought *^ he entered his own theatre, and was received 
^' with loud plaudits *, after which, he adorned the temple 
** of Venus fbe viSorious with many fpoils.** This vi-' 
(ion, on one (ide, encouraged him, and on another alarm-* 
ed him. He was afraid that Csefar, who was a defen- 
dant of Venus, would be aggrandized at his expence. 

* At nox felicis Magno pars ultima vit« 
SoUicitos vana decepit imagine fomnos. 
Nam Pompeiahi vilus fibi fed^ theatri 
Innameram effigiem Romans cernere Plebis, 
Attolliqae fuiun Istis ad fidera nomen 
Yocibus« & plaufu cuneos ^rtare fonantes. 

LvCAN* Lib. vii. 
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^efides, a panic* fear r^n through the camp^ the noifc 
gf which awaked hipi. And about the morniag 
watch, over Cg^far's caoiip, where every thing was 
^rfedly quiet, there fucUeoly appeared.a great lights 
from which a ftream of fire j0ued in thd form of a 
torch, and fell upon that of Fpmpey. . Caefar himfelf 
fays, he. faw it as he was goJAg.his rounds, 

Castfar was preparing, .at^break of day, to marchf to 
Scotufa *, his foldiers were ftriking their teots^ and the 
fervants, and beads of burden, were already in tpotion, 
when his fcouts brought intelligence, that they had 
ieen arms handed about in the enemy's camp, and 
perceived a noife and buftle, which indicated an ap- 
proaching battle. After thcfe, .others came ^nd af- 
fured him, that the firft ranks were drawn up. 

XJpon this, Casfar faid, t' The longrwifhed day is 
*' come, on which we (hall fight with ipen, and not 
" with want and famine," Then he immediately or- 
dered the red mantle to be put up before his pavilion, 
which, among the Romans, is the fignal of a battle. 
The foldiers no fooner beheld it, than they left their 
tents as they were, and ran to arms with loud fliouts, 
and every expreffion of joy. And when the officers 
began to put them in order of battle, each man fell 
into his proper rank as quietly, and with as muohifkill 
and eafe, as a chorus in a tragedy. 

J Pompey placed himfelf in his right wing over a- 
gainiit Antony, and his father-in-law, Scipio, in the 

• Panic fears were fo called^ from the terror which the god f^Mt 
15 faid to have ftruck the enemies of Greece with, at the battle of 
Marathon. 

t rip© ntoT«f in the printed text is evidently a corruption. An 
anonymous manufcript gives us «-fo< Xxurn^ap. Scotufa was a city 
of Thefialy, Caefar was perfuaded that Pompey would not 
come to adiion, and therefore chofe to march in Icarch of provi- 
fions, as well as to harrafs the enemy with frequent movements, 
and to watch his opportunity, in fome of thbfc movements, to 
fall upon them. 

t It is fomewhat furprizing, that the account which Cfffar 
himfelf has left us of this memorable battle, (hould meet with 
coniradidlion. Yet fo it is ; Plutarch differs Widely from hin»» 
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centre, ^ppofice; I^ycius Calyinus. 1 I^is left wing was 
commanded by Lucius Domicius, and fupported by 
the cavalry ; for tbcy <w^e idcnoft all ranged on that 
jG^, ia op^ to birefik in upon Caefar, and cut off the 
lenth legion, which was accounted the braveft in his 
army, apd, An which he ufed to fight in perlbn. Caefar 
feeing the enemy's left .wii)g fo well guarded with horfe, 
and fear^Qg the excellence of their armour, fent for a 
detachment pf fix . cohorts from the body of referve, 
.and pl^ed theoi {)ehind the tenth legbn, with orders 
not to, ftir before the attack, left they fhould be difco* 
vered by the enemy ; but when the enemy's cavarlry 
had charged, to make up: through theforemoft ranks, 
and then: not to difcharge. their javehns at a diftance, as 
brave men generally do in their eagernefs to come to 
fword in hand, but to referve them till they came to 
clofe fighting, ,.and pulh them upwards into the eyes 
and faces of the enemy. " *For thofe fair young dan- 
" ccrs,'* laid he, *' will never ftand the ftecl aimed 

and Appian from both. According to Caefar (Bell. Civil, lib. iii.) 
Pompey was on the left with the two legions, which Csfar had 
returned him at the "^beginning of the war. Scipio, Pompey's 
father-in-^lawy was in the centre, with the legions he had brought 
fiom Syria, and the reinforcements fent by feveral kings and 
ftates of Afia. The Cilidan legion, and fome cc^orts which had 
ierved in Spain, were in the right, under the command of Afra- 
nius. As Pompey's right wing was covered by the Enipeus, he 
fbengthened the left with the feven thoufand hone, as well as with 
the iUngers and archers. The whole army, confiiling of forty- 
five thojiiand men, was drawn up in three lines, with very little 
ipaces between them* In conformity to this difpoiition, Cxfar's 
army was drawn up in the following order : die tenth legion^ 
which had on all occafions fi?nalized itfelf above the reft, wa» 
placed in the right wing, and the ninth in the left ; but as the 
latter had been coniiderably weakened in the aftion at Dyrrha- 
chium, the eighth legion was polled fo near it, as to be able to 
fupport and reinforce it upon occafion. The reft of Csefar's 
forces filled up ,the fpaces between the two wings. Mark An-i 
tony commanded the left wing, Sylla the right, and Cneiu$ 
Domitins Calvus the main body. As for Cas&r, he pofted him- 
felf on the rieht over againft Pompey, that he might have him 
always in fignt. 

"at 
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*' ac their eyes, but will fly to fave their bandfbtne 
" faces/' 

While Casfar was thus employed, Pompey took a 
view on horfeback of the order of both armies ; and 
finding that the enemy kept their ranks with the ut- 
moft exa&nefs, and quietly waited for the (ignal of 
battle, while his own men, for want of experience, 
were fludtuating and unfteadys he was afraid they 
would be broken upon the firft onibt. He therefore 
commanded the vanguard to (land* firm in their ranks, 
and in that clofe order to receive the enemy*s charge. 
Ca^far condemned this meafure, as not only tending to 
Jkfien the vigour of the blows, which is always greateft 
in the afiailants, but alio to damp the fire and fpirit 
of the men ; whereas thofe who advance with impe- 
tuofity, and animate each other with fhouts, are filled 
with an enthufiaftic valour, and fuperior ardour. 

C«far's army confiftedof twenty-two thoufand men,, 
and Pompey's was ibmething more than twice that 
number. When the fignal was given on both fidcs^ 
»nd the trumpets "founded a charge, each common 
man attended only to his own concern. But fome of 
the principal Romans and Greeks, who only ftood and 
looked on, when the dreadful moment of a&ion ap- 
proached, could not help confidering to what the ava* 
rice and ambition of two men had brought the Ro- 
man empire. The fame arms on both fides, the 
troops marfhalled in the fame manner, the fame 
ftan^ards; in fhort, the ftrength and flower of one 
and the fame city turned upon itfclf ! What could be 
^ fironger proof of the.blindnefs and infatuation of 
human nature, when carried away by its pafllons ? 
Had they been willing to enjoy the fruits of their la- 
bours in peace and tranquillity, the greatefl: and bed 
part of the world was their own. Or, if they muft 

• Vide C^s. nbi fupra. 

This, however, mnft be faid in excikfe ^r Pompey, that gene* 
nls of great fame and experience have fometimes don.e as he did. 

have 
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have indulged their thirft of vi^ories and triumphs, 
the Parthians and Germans were yet to be fubdued ; 
Scy thia and India yet remained ; together with a very 
plaufible colour for their luft of new acquiHcions, the 
precence of civilizing barbarians. And what Scythian 
norie, what Parthian arrows, what Indian treafures, 
aould have refilled feventy thoufand Romans, led on 
by Pompey and Casfar, with Whofe names thoie na- 
tions had long been acquainted ? Into fuch a variety 
of wild and favage countries had thoie two generals 
carried their viftorious arms. Whereas now they 
ftood threatening each other with deftruAion ; not 
fparing even their own glory, though to it they facri- 
ficed their country, but prepared, one of them, to lofe 
the reputation of being invincible, which hitherto they 
had both maintained. So that the alliance which they 
had contraded by Pompey's marriage to JuHa, wa$ 
from the firft only an artful expedient ; and her charms 
were to form a felf-interefted compaft, inflead of bet- 
ing the pledge of a fincere friendjfhip* 

The plain of Pharialia was now covered with men^ 
and horfes, and arms ; and the fignal of battle being 
given on both fides, the firfl: on Caefar's fide who ad- 
vanced to the ch^u-ge, was Caius * Craftinus, who 
commanded a corps of a hundred and twenty men, 
and was determined to make good his promife to his 
general* He was the firfl: man Csfar faw when he 
went out of the trenches in the morning ; and upon 
Casfar's afking him what he thought of the battle, he 
ftretched out his hand, and anfwered in a chearful 
tone, *' You will sain a glorious vidlory, * and I fhall 
•• have your praife this day, either alive or dead.** 
In purfuance of this promife, he advanced the fore- 
inoft, and many following to fupport him, he charged 
into the midft of the enemy. They foon took to their 
fwords, and numbers were flain*, but as Craft inus was 



* So Cxfar calls him. His name in Plutsurch is CraJJianuSf ib 
Appisui Crajfinus* 

making 
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making his way forward, and cutting down all befofr 
him^ one of Pompey's men ftockl to receive him»*ami 
pofbed his iword in at his mouth with iuch force that 
k went through the nape of his neck. ' Graftinus thus 
kiHed, the fight was maintained with equal advanu^ 
on both fides. 

Pompey did not immediately bring on Ms right 
wing, but often dire^^ed his. eyes to the left, and loft 
time in waiting to fee what execution his cavalry would 
do there. Mean while they had extended their fqua* 
drons to furround Cacfar, and prepared to drive the 
few horfe he had placed in front, back upon the foot. 
At that inftant Ca?far gave the fignal : Upon whicb» 
his cavalry retreated a little ; * and the fix Cohorts, 
which conHfted of three thoufand men, and had been 
placed behind the tenth legion, advanced to furround 
Pompey's cavalry ; and coming clofe up to them, 
raifed the poipts of their javelins, as they had been 
taught, and aimed f them at the face. Their adver- 
faries, who were not experienced in any kind of fight- 
ing, and had not the leaft previous idea of this, could 
not parry or endure the blows xipon their iaces, but 
turned their backs, or covered their eyes with their 
hands, and foon fled with great difhonMr. Caefar'^ 
men took no care to purfoe them^, but 'tufrned their 
force upon the enemy's infantry, particularly upon 
that wing, which, now ftript of its horfe, liy c^)en 
to the attack on all fides. The fix cohorts, therefore, 
took them in flank, while the tenth iegion chained 
them in front $ and they, wh6 liad hoped to furround 
the enemy, and now, inflead of that, faw themfelves 

Amiot and Dacier tranflate this paiTage at we have done; 
thcmgh» with a comma after xvxAtffftr; it may poffibly bear the 
ienfe which the Latin and the former Englifii tranflator have given 
it ; namely^ that they were placed there to prevent the tenth 
legion from being furrounded> but that does not appear to be a 
nataral conftru^on. 

•\ Miles y feri facitm, 

fur- 
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(krroundodv made hut a (horc refiftance, and tlien took 
CO a precipitate flight. 

By^ the great duft that was raifcd, Pampey con- 
je£hired the fate of his, cavalry ; and it is hard to fay 
what palled in his mind at that moment. He appeared 
like a man moon-ftriick and diftraded ; and without 
confidering that he was Pompey the Great, or fpeak- 
tng to any one, he quitted the ranks, and retired ftep 
by ftep towards his' camp. A fcene which cannot be 
better painted than in thefe verfes of Homer * : • 

But partial Jove efpoujing HeftorV/><jr/, 

^ot beav^n^br4d horror through the Grecian*s be^i% 

Confu^dy unnerv'd in Hedlor's preftnce grown^ 

Ama^d beftood^ with temp's not his own. 

0*er his broad h^ck his moony Jhield he threw ^ 

And. glaring round by tardy fiefs withdrew. Pope* 

In this condition he entered his tent, where he fate 
down, and uttered not a word, till at lafl:, upon finding 
that fome of the enemy entered the camp with the fu- 
gitives, he faid, •• What! into my camp, tooT* 
After this Ihort exclamation, he rofe up, and drcfling 
himfelf in a manner fuitabie to his fortune, privately 
withdrew \, All the other legions fled -, and a great 
(laughter was made in the camp, of the fervants and 
others who had the care of the tents. But Afinius 
Pollio, who then fought on Caefar's fide, aifures us» 

» 

* In the eleventh book of the Iliad, where he is fpeaking of' 
the flight of Ajax before Heftor. 

t Cxfar tells us that the cohorts appointed to defend the camp 
<nade a visorous reMance ; but being at length overpowered, fled 
to a neighbouring mountain, where he reiolved to invefl them. 
But before he had. finiflied his lines, want of water obliged them 
to abandon jthat poft, and retire towards Larlfla. Caefar purfaed 
the fugitives at ue head of four legions, (not of the fourth legion, 
AS the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory erroneoufly fay,) and after 
fix miles march came up with them. But they not dariog to en* 
gage troops fluflied with vidory, fled for refuge to a high hill, 
the foot of which was watered by a little river. Though Csefar's 
men were quite fpent, and 'ready to faint with the exceiuve heat 
and the fatigue pf the whole day, yet, by his obljglng manner* 

he 
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that of the regular troops there were not abore {hi 

thoufand men killed *. 

Upon the taking of the cairip, there was a ipedacle 
which ihe wed, in ftrong colours, the vanity and folly of 
Pompcy*s troops. All the tents were crowned with 
myrtle; the beds were ftrewed with flowers; the! 
tables covered with cups, and bowls of wine fet but. 
In fhort, every thing had the appearance of prepara- 
tions for feafls and facrlBces, rather than for men 
going out to battle. To fuch a degree had their vain 
hopes corrupted them, and with fuch a fenfelefs confi* 
dencc they took the field ! 

When Pompey had got at a little diftance from the 
camp, he quitted his horfe. He had very few people 
about him ; and, as he faw he was not purfued, he 
went foftly on, wrapt up in fuch thoughts as we may 
fuppofe a man to have, who had been ufed for thirty- 
four years to conquer and carry all before him, and 
now in his old age Brft came to know what it was to 
be defeated and to fly. We may eafily conjedure 
what his thoughts mud be, when in one fhort hour he 
had loft the glory and the power which had been grow- 
ing up amidft fo n^any wars and conflids ^ and he who 
was lately guarded with fuch armies of horfe and foot^ 
and fuch great and powerful fleets, was reduced to fo 
mean and contemptible an equipage, that his enemies^ 
who were in fearch of him, could not kpow him. 

He paHed by LarifTa, and came to Tempe, where 
burning with .thirft, he threw himfelfupon his face, 
and drank out of the river ; after which, he pafied 
through the valley, and went down to the fca-coafl. 
There he fpent the remainder of the night in a poor 

he prevailed upon them to cat off* the conveniency of the water 
from the enemy by a trench. Hereupon^ the unfortunate fugi- 
tives came to a capitulation, threw down their arms, and implo* 
red the clemency of the conqueror. This they all did, except 
ibme fenators, who, as it was now ni^ht, efcaped in the dark. 
VideC^s. Bell. liv.;ii. 80. 

* Ca;far fays, that in all there were fifteen thoufand killed, and 
twenty-four thoufand taken prifoners. 

fifllCf- 
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fiflierman^s cabin. Next morning, about break of 
day, he went on board a fmall river- boat, taking with 
him fuch of his company as were freemen. The flaves 
he difmifled, bidding them go to Csefar, and &ar 
V^ nothing. 

As he was coafting along, he faw a fhip of burthen 
juft ready to fait •, the mafter of which was Peticius, a 
Roman citizen, who, though not acquainted with 
Pompey, knew him by fight. It happened, that this 
man, the night before, dreamt he faw Pompey come 
and talk to him, not in the figure he had formerly 
known him, but in mean and melancholy circumftan- 
ces. He was giving the pafiengers an account of his 
dream, as perfons, who have a great deal of time upon 
their hands, love to difcourfe about fuch matters ; when, 
on a iudden, ^one of the mariners told him, he faw a 
fittle boat rowing up to him from the land, and the 
crew making figns, by (baking their garments and 
ftretching out their hands. Upon this, Peticius flood 
up, and could diftinguifh Pompey among them, in the 
fame form as he had fcen him in his dream. Then 
beating his head for for row, he ordered the fcamen to 
let down the fliip^s boat, and held out his hand to Pom* 
pcy to invite him aboard ; for by his drefs he per- 
ceived his change of fortune. Therefore, without 
waiting for any farther application, he took him up, 
and fuch of his companions as he thought proper, and 
then hoiftedfail. The perfons Pompey took with him, 
were the two Lentuli and Favonius ; and a little after, 
they faw king Deiotarus beckoning to them with great 
earnellnefs from the fhore, and took him up likewife. 
The mafter of the (hip provided them the beft fupper 
he could, and when it was almoft ready, Pompey, for 
want of a fervant, was going to walh himfelf, but Fa- 
vonius feeing it, ftepped up, and both wafhed and 
anointed him. All the time he was on board, he con- 
tinued to wait upon him in all the offices of a fervant, 
even to the wafhing of his feet and providing his fup. 
per i infomuch, that one who faw the unafiicled fim- 

plicity 
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plicity and (ihcere attachment with which Favonius 
performed thefe offices,- cried out, 

■ Tbe ginir^ms mind- adds dignity 
To every ail, and nothing mi/becomes it. 

Pompey in the courle of his voyage^ failed by Am- 
. phipolis, and- from thence (leered for Mity lene, to take 
up Cornelia and his fon. As foon as he reached the 
ifland^ he fent a meflenger to the town with news far 
different from what Cornelia expeded. For, by the 
flattering accounts which many officious perfbns had 
given her, (he underftood, that the difpute was decided 
at Dyrrhachium, and that nothing but the purfuit of 
Casfar remained to be attended to. The mefienger 
finding her ptollefled with fuch hopes, had not power 
to make the ufual falutations; but expreffing the 
greateft of Fompey's misfortunes by bis tears rather 
than words, only told her, ^' She muft make hafte, if 
** ihe had a mind to fee Pompey with one fhip only, 
^* and that not his own." 

At this news Cornelia threw herfelf upon the 

Sound, where (he lay a long time infen(ible and fpeech- 
s. At laft, coming to herfelf, fhe perceived there 
was no time to be loft in tears and lamentations, and 
therefore haftened through the town to the fea. Pom- 
pey ran to meet her, and received her to his arms at 
fhe was juft going to fall. While fhe hung upon his 
neck,, fhe thus addrefled him : ^* I fee, my dear huf^ 
" band, your prefent unh'appy condition is the effeft 
•' of my ill fortune, and not yours. - Alas ! how are 
«* you reduced to one poo^ vcflel,- who, before your 
•* marriage with Cornelia^ traverfcd this fea with five- 
•* hundred gallies^ ? Why did you come to fee me, and 
•* not rather leave me to my evil deftiny, who have 
^^ loaded you too with fuch a weight of calamities ^ 
*• How happy had it been for itie to have died before 
*S I heard that Publius, my firft hufband, was killed 
«< by the Parthians ? How wife, had I followed him to 
♦* the grave, as I once intended ? What have I lived 

" for 
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•• for fince, but to bring misfortunes upon Pompcy the ^ 
•* Great ♦ ? •• 

Such, we are aflfured, was the fpeech of Cornelia ; 
and Pompey anfwcred, *' *Till this moment, Cornelia, 
you have experienced nothing but the fmiles of for* 
tune ; and it was Ihe who deceived you, becaufe fhe 
*^ ftayed with me longer than fhe commonly does with 
*^ her favourites. But, fated as we are, we muft bear 
*^ this reverfe, and make another trial of her. For it is 
no more improbable, that we may emerge from this 
poor condition, and rife to great things again, tlian 
it was, that we Ihould fall from great things into 
•* tliis poor condition.'* 

Cornelia then fent to the city for tier moft valuable 
moveables and her fervants. The people of Mitylene 
came to pay their refpefts to Pompey, and to invite 
him to their city« But he refufed to go, and bade 
then) furrender themfelves to the conqueror without 
fear 5 " for Caefar," he told them, ** had great cle- 
•* mency.** After this, he turned to Cratippus the 
philofbpher, who was come from the town to fee him, 
and began to complain a little of Providence, and ex- 
prefs fome doubts concerning it. Cratippus made 
fome conceflions, and, turning the difcourfe, encou- 
raged him to hope better things ; that he might not 
give him pain, by an unfeafonable oppolition to his 
arguments ; elfe he might have anfwered his objec- 
tions againft Providence, by (hewing, that the ftate, 
and indeed the conftitution, was in fuch diforder, that 
it was neceflary it Ihould be changed into a monarchy. 

* Cornelia is reprefented b^ Lacan, too, as imputing the mis^ 
fortunes of Pompey to her alliance with him ; ana it feems, from 
one part of her ipeech on this.occafion, that (he ihould have been 
given to Cxfar. 

O utittam Tbalamos itmtfi Cdefaris tffkm. 
If there were any thing in this, it might have been a material 
caufe of the quarrel between Caefar and Pompey, as the latter, by 
means of this alliance, muft have flrengthened himfelf with the 
Craffian intereft : For Cornelia was the relidt of Publius Craifus, 
the fon of Marcus CraiFus. 

Vol. IV. P Or 
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Of ehis one queftion would have filenced him, ^ HoW 
** do we know, Pompey, that, if you had conquered, 
•* you would have made a better ufc of your good for- 
** tune than Csefar ?" Bpt we rauft leave the d^ermi* 
nations of heaven to its fuperior wifdom. 

As foon as his wife and his friends were embarked, 
he fct fail, and continued his courfe, without touching 
at any port, except for water and provifions, till he 
came to Attalia, a city of Pamphylia. There he was 
joined by fome Cilician gallies ; and beiide fMcking up 
a number of foldiers, he found in a little time fixty 
fenators about him. When he was informed that his 
fleet was ftill entire, and that C^to was gone to Africa 
with a cohfidcrablc body of men which he bad colleft- 
ed after their (light, he lamented to bis friends his great 
error, in fuffering himielf to be forced into an engage- 
ment at land, and making no ufe of thofe forces, ia 
which he was confefledly ftronger ; nor even taking 
care to Bght near his fleet, that, in cafe of his meeting 
with a check at land, he might have hcin fupplied 
from fea with another army, capable of making head 
againft the enemy. Indeed, we find no greater miftake 
in Pompey's whole condud:, nor a more remarkable 
inftance of CsTar's generallhip, than in removing the 
icene of adtion to fuch a diilance from the naval forces. 

However, as it was neceflary to undertake fome* 
thing with the fmall means he had left, he fent to 
fome cities, and failed to others himfelf, to raife money, 
and to get a fupply of men for his fhips. But know* 
. ing the extraordinary celerity of the enemy's motions, 
he was afraid he might be before-hand with him, and 
feize all that he was preparing. He, therefore, began to 
think of retiring to fome afylum, and propofed the 
matter in council. They could not think of any pro- 
vince in the Roman empire that would afford a fafe 
retreat J and when they caft their eyes on the foreign 
kingdoms, Pompey mentioned Parthia, as the mod 
likely to receive and proted them in their prefent weak 
condition, and afterwards to fend them back with a 

force 
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forrt fu^ctent to retrieve their affairs. Others were of 
opinion^ it was proper to apply to Africa, and to Juba 
in particular. But Theophanes of L/^fbos obferved, ic 
was madnefs to leave Egypt ; which was diftant but 
three days fail. Befides, Ptolemy, * who was growing 
towards manhood, had particular obligations to Pom- 
pey. oh his father's account : And Ihould he go then^ 
and put himfelf in the hands of the Parthians, the moft 
perfidious people in the world i He reprefented what a 
Wrong meafure it would be, if, rather than truftto the 
clemency of a noble Roman, who was his father-in-law^ 
and be contented with the fecond place of eminence^ 
he would venture his perfon with -f* Arfaces, by whom 
even CraflTus would not be taken alive. He added^ 
that it would be extremely abfurd to carry a youtig 
woman of the family of Scipio among Barbarians, who 
thought power confifted in the difplay of infolence and 
outrage ; and where, if (he efcaped unviolated, it would 
be believed fhe did not, after flie had been with thofe 
who were capable of treating her with indignity. It is 
faid, this laft conHderation only, prevented his march- 
ing to the Euphrates ; but it is fome doubt with us» 
itrhether it was not rather his fate, than his opinion^ 
which direded his fteps another way. 

When it was determined that they (hould feek for 
refuge in Egypt, he fct fail from Cyprus with Cornelia, 
in a Seleucian galley. The reft accompanied him, 
fome in (hips of war, and fome in merchantmen : And 
they made a fafe voyage. Being informed that Ptolemy 
was with his armv at Pelufium, where he was engaged 
in war with his (ifter, he proceeded thither, and fent'a 
me(}enger before him to notify his arrival, and to intreat 

the Ring^s protection. 

• 

• This was Ptolemy Dionyfius, die fon of Ptolemy Auletcs, 
who died in the year of Rome 704,^ which was the year before the 
1>att1e of Pharfalia. He was now in his fourteenth year. 

t From this pai&ge it appears, that Arfaces was the common 
flame of the kings otParthia* For it was not the proper name of 
the king the a upon the throne, nor of him who ws^ at war with 
Crafliu. 

P 2 Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy was very young, and Photinus, his prime 
miciifter, called a council of bis ableft officers ; though 
their advice had no more weight than he was plealed 
to allow it. He ordered each, however, to ^ve his 
opinion. But who can, without indignation, confider, 
that the fate of Pompey the Great was to be deter- 
mined by Photinus, an Eunuch, by Theodotus, a man 
of Chios, who was hired to teach the prince rhetoric, 
and by Achillas, an Egyptian ? for among the king's 
chamberlains and tutors, theie had the greateft influence 
over him, and were the perfons he moft confulted. 
Pompey , lay at anchor at fonie diftance from the 
place, waiting the determination of this refpe&able 
board ; while he thought it beneath him to be in- 
debted to Casfar for his fafety. The council were di- 
vided in their opinions ; fome advifing the prince to 
give him an honourable reception, and others to fend 
him an order to depart. But Theodotus, to difplay 
his eloquence, infifted that both werp wrong. ** If 
you receive him," faid he, " you will have Casfar 
for your enemy, and Pompey for your mailer. If 
you order him off, Pompey may one day revenge 
the affront, and Csefar relent your not having put 
** him in his hands : The beft method, therefore, is 
^* to fend for him, and put him to death. By this 
*^ means you will do Casfar a favour, and have nothing 
•* to fear from Pompey." He added, with a fmile, 
•* Dead men do not bite." 

This advice being approved of, the execution of it 
was committed to Achillas. In confcqucnce of which, 
he took with him Septimius, who had formerly 
been one of Pompey's officers, and Salvius, who had 
alfo a£i:ed under him as a centurion, with three or four 
afliftants, and made up to Pompey's (hip, where his 
principal friends and officers had aflfembled, to (ce how 
the affair went on. When they perceived there was 
nothing magnificent in their reception, nor fuitable to 
the hopes which Theophanes had conceived, but that 
a few men only, in a fifhing-boat, came to wait upon 

them. 
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them, Aich want of rtfpeSt appeared a fufpicious cir- 
cumftance ; and they advifed Pompey, while he was 
out of the reach of milfive weapons, to get out to the 
m^n iea. 

Mead titne9 the boat approaching, Septimius ipoke 
firft, ^addreffing Pompey, in Latin, by the title of 
Imperator. Then Achillas. falu ted him in Greek, and 
defired him to come into the boat, becauie the water 
was very fhallow towards the fhore, and a galley muft 
ftrike upon the fands. At the fame time they faw 
feveral of the king's (hips getting ready, and the fhore 
covered with troops, fo that if they would have changed 
their minds, it was then too late ; belidiss, their dif* 
trufl: would have furnifhed the aflallins with a pretence 
for their injuftice. He, therefore, embraced Cornelia, 
who lamented his fad exit before it happened •, and 
ordered two centurions, one of his enfranchiled (laves, 
named Philip, and a fervant called Scenes, to get into 
the boat before him. When Achillas had hold of 
his hand, and he was going to (lep in himfelf, he turned 
to his wife and fon, and repeated that verfe of So- 
phocles, 

SteVfi thou a tyrant* s door ? then farewell freedom 1 
Tbo* free as air before 

Thefe were the laft words he fpoke to them. 

As there was a confiderable diftance between the gal- 
ley and the (hore, and he obferved that not a man in the 
boat (hewed him the leaft civility, or even fpoke to hi^, 
he looked at Septimius, and faid, ** Methinks, I re- 
** member you to have been my fellow-foldierj" but 
he anfwered oply with a nod, without teftifying any 
regard or friendfhip. A profound (ilence ajgain taking 
place, Pompey took out a paper, in which he had 
written a fpccch in Greek, that hedefigned to make 
to Ptolemy, and amufcd himfelf with reading it. 

When they approached the fhore, Cornelia, with 
her friends in the galley, watched jhe event with great 
anxiety. She was a little encouraged, when (he faw a 

P 3 number 
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tiumber of the king*s great officers coming down to 
the ilrand in ail appearance to receive her hufband and 
do him honour. But the moment Pompey was taking 
hold of Philip's hand, to raife himfelf with-more eafe, 
Septimius came behind, and run him through the 
'body; after which Salvias and Achillas ^Ifo drew 
their fwords. Pompey took his robe in both hands, 
and covered his face ; and without faying or doing the 
lead thing unworthy of him, fbbmitted to bis fate ; 
only uttering a groan, while they difpatched him with 
many blows. He was then juft fifty-nine yeai^ old, 
for he was killed the day after his birth-day *. 

Cornelia, and her friends in the galleys, upon feeing 
}iim murdered, gave a fhriek that was heard to the 
Ihore, and weighed anchor immediately. Their flight 
wa$ alTifled by a brifk gale, as they got out more to 
fea ; fo that the Egyptians gave up their deflgn of 
purfuing them. 

The murderers having cut off Pompey's head, 
threw the body out of the boat naked, and left ic 
expofed to all who were defirous of fbch a fight. 
J^hilip flayed till their curiofity was fatisfied, and tnei> 
wafhed the body with fea- water, and wr^t it in one 
of his own garments, becaufe he had nothing elfe at 
hand. The next thing was to look out for wood for 
the funeral -pile ; and calling his eyes over the fhore, 
he fpied the old remains of a fiming-boat; which, 
though not large, would make a fufficient pile for 4 
poor naked body t,hat was not quite entire. 

While he was collefting the pieces of plank and 
putting th|?m together, an old Roman, who had made 
tome of his firft campaigns under Pompey, came up, 

^ Some divines^ in faying that Pompey nevq* profpefed afce|! 
be prefumed to enter the fanftuary in the temple ft jfenifalein, 
intimate, that his misfortunes were owing to that profanation ; 
but we forbear, with Plutarch, to comment upon the providential 
determinations of the fupreme Being. Indeed he fell a facri- 
jlce to as vile a ftt of people as he had before infulted, for, the 
Jews excepted, there was not upon earth a more defpi^abl^ ra^ of 
pen ^pn ^p cowardiv cruel E^ptiaos, 

and 
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and laid to Phtfip, '• Who are you that are preparing 
•* the funeral of Pon>pey the Great ? " Philip an- 
fwcred, I am his freedman/* " But you (hall not»" 
faid the oW Rornan, ^ hare this honour entirely to 
•• yourfelf. As a work of piety oflre.rs itfelf, let me 
*' hayc a ihace io it ; that I oiay not abfolutely repent 
^^ mj kmng paii^ fo many years in a foreign couh- 
••try 5 but, to comprnfate many misfortunes, may 
** h^vc the confolation of * doing fomc of the laft 
•' honours to the greaiieil geoorad Rome ever produced/* 
In this manner was the fuoerail of Pompey conducted* 
• Next day Lucius Lcntulus, who "knew nothing of 
vAxat had p^fled^ bec^ufe be was upon his voyage froqi 
Cypma^ arrived upon the Egyptian ibore ; and, as 
be was coaAingalong, faw the funeral- pile, and Philip, 
whom he did not yet know, ftanding by it. Upon 
which, he faid to himfcif, " Who has fipifiied his 
** days, and is going to leave his remains vpon this 
" fliorc ?'* adding, after a (hort paufe, with a figh, 
*' Ah ! Pompey the Great ! perhaps thou mayft 
•* be the man/* Lentulus foon after went on fhore, 
and was taken and flain. 

Such was the end of Pompey the Great. As for 
Cjefar, he arrived not long after in Egypt, which, 
he found in great diforder. When they came to 
prefent the head, he turned from it, and the per* 
ion that brought it, as a fight of horror. He re- 
ceived the feal, but it was with tears. The device 
was a lion holding a fword. The two ailaflins, Achil- 
las and Photinus, he put to death ; and the king, 
being defeated in battle, perilhed in the river. Theo- 
dotus, the rhetorician, efcaped the vengeance* of Csefar, 
bv leaving Egypt % but he wandered about, a mifer-^ 
able Aigitive, and was hated wherever he went. At laft, 
Marcus Brutus, who killed Csefar, found the wretch in 
his province of Afia, and put him to death, after 
having made him fufier the moft exquifite tortures^ 

^ Of topcliing and wrapping up the bc4>\ 
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The zihcs of Pompey were carried to Cornelia, who 
buried them in his lands near Alba*. 

* Pompey has, in all appearance, and in all confideration of 
Ids charader, had lefs juftice done him by hiftorians, than any 
other man of his time. His popular humanity, his ndlitary and 
political (kill, his prudence, (wiiich he fometimes unfortunately 
gave up) his natural bravery and generofity, his conjugal virtues, 
which (diough ibmedmes impeached) were, both naturall;^ and 
morally great ; his caufe, wnich was ceruinly, in it's original 
interefts, the caufe of Rome ; all thefe drcumftances intitled 
him to a more diftinguifhed and more refpeAable charader than 
any of his hiflorians have thought proper to afford him. One 
circumftance, indeed, renders the accounts that the writers, who 
rofe after the eftablifhed monarchy, have given of his oppofition, 
perfectly reconcikable to the prejudice which appears againft 
nim ; or rather to the reludance which diey have mewn to that 
praife which they feemed to have felt that ne deferved : When 
the commonwealth was no more, and the fupporters of its in* 
terefts had fallen with it, then hiftory itfelf, not to mention poetry* 
departed from its proper privile^ of imjpartiality, and even 
Plutarch made a facrifice to imperial power. 
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compared. 



SU C H is the account we had to give of the lives of 
thefe two great men \ and^ in drawing up the 
parallel, we fhall previoufly take a fhort fiirvey of the 
difierence in their charaAers. 

In the firft place, Pompey rofe to power, and efta- 
blilhed his reputation, by juft and laudable mean^; 
partly by the ftrength of his own genius, and partly 
by his iervices to Sylla, in freeing Italy ^om various 
attempts of defpotifm. Whereas, Agefilaus came to 
the throne, by methods equally immoral and irrcli* 
gious; for it was by accufing Leotychidas of baftardy, 
whom his brother had acknowled^ as his legitimate 
fon, and by eluding the oracle relative to a lame king *« 

In the next place, Pompey paid all due refpeft to 
Sylla during his life, and took care to fee his remains 
honourably interred^ notwithftanding the oppofition it 
met with from Lepidus ; and afterwards he gave his 
daughter to Fauftus, the Ion of Sylla. On the other 
hand, Agefilaus fhook off Lyfander upon a flight pre- 
tence, and treated him with great indignity. Yet the 
iervices Pompey received frdm Sylla were not greater 
than thofe he had rendered him ; whereas Agefilaus 
was appointed King of Sparta by Lyfander's means» 
and aiterwarda Captain-general of Greece. 

* See the life of Aeefilaof, 

In 
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In the third place, Pompey'$ ofitnces againft the 
laws and the conftitution, were principally owing to 
his alliances, to his fupporting either Casfar or Scipio 
(whofe daughter he had marriedjtn their unjuft dennmds, 
Agefilaus not only gratifkd the pafiion of his ion, by 
fparing the life of Sphodrias, whofe death ought to 
have atoned for the injuries he had done the Athenians : 
But he likewife (creened Phcebidas, who was guiky of 
an egregious infra£bion of the league with the The- 
bans, and it was vifibly for the fak<; of his crime that 
he took him into his prote£lion. In fhort, whatever 
troubles Ponopey brought upon the Romans, ekher 
through ignorances or % timorous complai&nce for hia 
fvittiosy Agefilaus brought as great diftrefles upon the 
Spartans, through a fpirit of obftinacy and refentment i 
for fuch was the fpirit that kindled the Bceotian war. 
. If, when we are noentioning their faults, we may^ 
take nOuce of their fortune, the Romans could have 
no previous idea of that of Pompey ; but the Lacedas- 
monians were fufficiently forewarned of the danger of a 
lame reign^ and yet Agefilaus would not fuiltr them 
16 avail themfelves of that warning*. Nay, fup* 
poHng Leotychklas a mere (lranfier« and as much a 
bailard as he was ; yet the fami^ of Eury tioo could 
eaBly have fupplied Sparta with a King who was 
was neither fpurious, nor maimed, had not Lyiander 
been induftrious . enough to render the oracle ohfcuie 
for the fake of Agefilaus. 

As to their political talents, there never was a finer 
me^fure than that of Agefilaus^ when, in the diftrela 

^ It is trae, the Intter part of Agtflkm^s lekpi wat iiiifi»rt«^ 

nate, but the misfortunes were owing to hii msuice affaioft the 
Thebansy and to his fighting (contrary to the laws of Lycurgus) 
the fame enemy fo frequently^ that he taught them to beat him at 
laft. 

Neverthelefs* the oracle^ as we have obferved in a former note, 
probably meant the lamenefs of the kingdom, in having but one 
king inflead of twoj apd not the lamenefs of die king. 
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of the Spartans how to proceed againft the fugitives 
after the battle of Leuftra, he decreed that the kwt 
ihould be filc^pt for that day. We hare nothing of 
3?bmpey'8 that can poflibly be compared to it. On 
the contrary, he thought himfelf exempted from ob- 
ierving the laws he had made, and that his tranfgrefTing 
fhcm ihewed his friends his fuperior power: Whereas 
Agefilaui^ when under a ncceffity of contravening the 
laws, to f^ve a number of citizens, found out an expe^^ 
dient whit^h faved both the laws and the criminals. I 
fnoft alfo reckon among his political virtues, his inimi^ 
table behaviour upon the receipt of the fcytaU^ which 
ordered him to leave AHa in the height of his fuccefsw 
For he did not, like Pompey, ferve the commonwealth 
only in affairs which contributed to his own ^reatnefs % 
the good of his country was his great objedb, and« 
with a view to that, he renounced fuch power and fb 
much gtory as no man had either before or after him, 
except Alexander the Great. 

If we view them in another light, and confider their 
military performances; the trophies which Pompey 
erefted were fb numerous, the armies he led fo power- 
ful, and the pitched battles he won fo extraordinary, 
that I fuppole Xenophon himfelf would not compare 
the viftories of Agefilaus with them ; though that 
hiftorian, on account of his other excellencies, has been! 
indulged the peculiar privilege of faying what he 
pleafed of his hero. 

There was a difference too, I think, in their behavi- 
our to their enemies, in point of equity and moderation. 
Agefilaus was bent upon enflaving Thebes, and de- 
ftroying Mefiine \ the former the city from which his 
family fprung, the latter Sparta's fitter colony*; and 
in the attempt he was near ruining Sparta itfelf. On 
the other hand, Pompey, after he had conquered the 
pirates, bellowed cities on fuch as were willing to 

* For Hercnles was born at Thebes ; and Mefiene was a co- 
lony of the Heraclidx, as well as Sparta. The Latin and French 
p-^i^flations }uiye niiftaken the fenfe of this paiTage, 

change 
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Change their way of life \ and when he might have . 
led Tigranes, king of Armenia, captive at Che wheels 
of his chariot, he rather chofe to make him an ally ; 
on which occaAon he made ufe of that memorable ex- 
pfefik>n, " I prefer the glory that will laft for ever, to 
*^ that of a day." 

But if the preeminence in military virtue is to be de* 
cided by fuch aAions and couniels as are mod charac- 
terifticai of the great and wile commander, we Ihall 
find that the Lacedaemonian leaves the Roman far be* 
bind. In the firft place, he never abandoned his city^ 
though it was befieged by feventy thoufand men, while 
he had but a handful of men to oppofe them with» 
and thofe lately defeated . in the battle of Leudlra. 
But Pompey*, upon Csefar's advancing with five 
thoufand three hundred men only, and taking one little 
town in Italy, left Rome in a panic ; either . meanly 
yiekling to fo trifling a force, or failing in his intelli- 
gence of their real numbers^ .In his Bight' he carried 
off his own wife and children, but he left thofe of the 
other citizens in a defencelefs ftate \ when he oughc 
either to have flayed and conquered for his country, or 
to have accepted fuch conditions as the conqueror 
might impofe, who was both his fellow-citizen and 
bis relation. A little while before, he thought it in- 
fupportable to prolong the term of hiscommiflion, and 
to grant him another confulfhip -, and now he fuffered 
him to take poITeQion of the city, and to tell Metellus, 
^^ That he confidered him, and all the other inhabitants^ 
*' as his prifoners.** 

If it is the principal buBnefs of a general to know 
how to bring rhe enemy to a battle when he is ftronger, 
and how to avoid being compelled to one when he is 

• Here is another cgregriousinftance of Plutarch's prcjadice a- 
gninll the character of Pompey. It is certain that he left not Rome» 
lill he was well convinced of the impoffibllity of niainuining 
it againft the arms of Csfar. For he was not only coming againft 
it with a force much more powerful than is here mentioned ; bat 
he had rendered even a fiege unneceiTary, 1>y a previous di(lriba« 
tion of his gold amongft the Citizens. 

weaker^ 
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weaker, Agefilaus underftood that rule perfectly well, 
and, by obferving it, continued always invincible. But 
Pompey could never take Casfar at a difadvantage ; 
on the contrary, he fuflfered Casfar to take the advan- 
tage of him, by being brought to hazard all in an ac* 
lion at land. The coniequence of which was, that 
Caeiar became mailer of his treafures, his proviflons, 
and the fea itfelf, when he might have preferved them 
all, had he known how to avoid a battle. 

As for the apology that is made for Pompey in this 
cafe, it reBeds the greateft dilhonour upon a general 
of his experience. If a young ofEcer had been fo 
much difpirited and difturbed by the tumults and cla^ 
mours among his troops, as to depart from his better 
judgment, it would have been pardonable. But for 
Pompey the Great, whofe camp the Romans called 
their country, and whoie tent their fenate, while they 
gave the name of rebels and traitors to fhofe who (layed 
and afted as praetors and confuls in Rome ; for Pom- 
pey, who had never been known to ferve as a private 
foldier, but had made all his campaigns with the 
greateft reputation as general ; for fuch a one to be 
forced, by the feoffs of Favonius and Dom'dus, and 
the fear of being called Agamemnon, to rifque the 
fate of the whole empire, and of liberty, upon the 
caft of a fingle die — who can bear it ? — If he dreaded 
only prelent infamy, he ought to have made a Kland at 
firft, and to have fought for the city of Rome ; and 
not, after calling his flight a manoeuvre of Themifto- 
cles, to look upon the delaying a battle in ThelTaly as a 
difhonour. For the gods had not appointed the 6elds of 
Pharfalia as the lifts in which he was to contend for the 
empire of Rome, nor was he fummoncd by a herald 
to make his appearance there, or other wife forfeit the 
palm to another.* There were innumerable {)lains and 
cities ; nay, his command of the fea left the .whole 
earth to his choice ; had he been determined to imitate 
Maximus, Marius, or Lucullus, or Agefilaus himielf. 

Age- 
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Agedlaus certainly had no lefs tumults to encounter 
in Sparta, when the Thebans challenged him to comd 
out and fight for his dominions : Nor were the calum^ 
nies and (landers he met with in Egypt from the mad- 
nefs of the king lefs grating, when he advifed that 
prince to lie ftill for a time. Yet by purfuing the 
fage meafures he had firft fixed upon, he not only fa* 
ved the Egyptians in fpite of tnemfclves, but kept 
Sparta from finking in the earthquake that threatened 
her : Nay, he erefted there the bed trophy imaginable 
againft the Thebans ; for by keeping the Spartans 
from their ruin, which they were fo obftinately bent 
upon, he put it in their power to conquer afterwards* 
Hence it was that Agefilaus was prailed by the perlons 
whom he had fa ved by violence ; and Pompey, who 
committed an error in complaifance to others, was con«> 
demned by'thofe who drew him into it. Some lay^ 
indeed, that he was deceived by his father-in-law Sci- 
pio, who, wanting to convert to his own ufe, the 
treafures he had brought from Afia, had concealed 
them for that purpofe, and haftened the aflion^ under 
pretence that the fupplies would foon fail. But, fup* 
pofing that true, a. general fhould not, have fufiered 
himfclf to be fo eafily deceived, nor, in confequence of 
being fo deceived, have hazarded the lofs of all. Such 
are the principal ftrokes that mark their military cha* 
rafters. 

As to their voyages to Egypt, the one fled thithef 
out of neccffity ; the other, without any neceflity or 
fufficient caufe, lifted himfclf in the fcrvice of a bar* 
barous prince, to raiie a fund for carrying on the war 
with the Greeks. So that if we accufe the Egyptians 
for their behaviour to Pompey, the Egyptians blame 
Agefilaus as much for his behaviour to them. The 
one was betrayed by thofc in whom he put his truft ; 
the other was guilty of a breach of truft, in deferring 
thofe whom he went to fupport, and going over to their 
i:nemies. ' 

ALEX- 
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IN this volume we fhall give the Lives of Alexander 
the Great, and of Caefar, who overthrew Pompey j 
and as the qliantity of materials is fo great, we Ihall 
o»ly premife, that we hope for indulgence though 
we do not give the adions in full detail and with 
a fcrupulous exaftnefs, but rather in a (hort fum- 
maiy ; fince we are hot writing Hiftories, but 
Lives. Nor is it always in the mod diftinguifhed 
atchievements that men's virtues or vices majr 
be bed difcerned ; but very often an action of fmali 
note» a Ihort faying, or a jell, fhall diltinguifh a per^ 
lbn*s real chara^er, more than the greatefl: fieges or the 
mod important battles. Therefore, as painters in their 
portraits labour the likenefs in the face, and particu* 
larly about the eyes, in which the peculiar turn of 
mind mod appears, and run over the reft with a more 
caxeleis hand ; fo we muft be permitted to ftrike off 
the features of the foul, in order to give a real likenefs 
of thefe great men, and leave to others the circumftan* 
tial detail of their labours and atchievements. 

It is allowed as certain, that Alexander was a def^ 
cendant of Hercules by * Caranus, and of ^acus by 

^ Caranus, the fixteenth in defcent from Hercales, made him- 
felf maHer of Macedonia in the year before Chriil 704 ; and 
Alexander the Great was the twenty-fecond in defcent from Ca- 
ranus ; fo that from Hercales to Alexander there were thirty-eight 
generations. The defcent by his mother's fide is not fo clear, 
there being many degrees wanting in it. It is fufiicient to know, 
that Olympias was uit daughter of Neoptolemus, and fifler to 
Arymbas. 

Neopto- 
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Neoptolemus. His father Philip is/aid to have been 
initiated, when very young, along with Olympias, in 
the myfteries at Samotlirace ; and having conceived an 
afieftion for her, he obtained her in marriage of her 
brother Arymbas, to whom he applied, becaufe (he 
was left an orphan. The night befbre the confum- 
mation of the marriage, fhe dreamed, that a thunder- 
bolt fell upon her belly, which kindled a great fire, 
and that the flame extended itfelf far and wide before 
It difappeared. And fome time after the marriage, 
Philip dreamed that he fealed up the queen's womb 
with a leal, whofe impreffion he thought was a lion. 
Moft of the interpreters believed the dream announced 
Ibme reafon to doubt the honour of Olympias, and that 
Philip ought to look moret:lofely to her condu6):. But 
Ariftander of Telmefus faid, it only denoted that the 
queen was pregnant ; for a feal is never put upon any 
thing that is empty ; and that the child would prove a 
boy, of a bold and lion-like courage. A ierpent was 
alfo feen lying by Olympias as (he flept *, which is faid 
to have cooled Philip's aflfeftions for her more than any 
thing, infomuch, that he feldom repaired to her bed 
afterwards ; whether it was that he feared fome en- 
chantment from her, or abftained from her embraces 
becaufe he thought them taken up by fome fuperior 
being. 

Some, indeed, relate the affair in another manner. 
They tell us, that the women of this country were of 
old extremely fond of the ceremonies of Orpheus, and 
the orgies of Bacchus s and that they were called C/?- 
dones and Mimallones^ becaufe in many things they imi* 
tated the Edonian and Thracian women about Mount 
Hasmus ; from whom the Greek word tbrefcuein feems 
to be derived, which fignifies the e>tcrcife of extrava* 
ganc and fuperftitious obfervances. Olympias being 
remarkably ambitious of theie infpirations, and defi- 
rous of giving the enthufiaftic folemnities a more 
ftrange and horrid appearance, introduced a number of 
large came ferpents, which often creeping out of the 

ivy 
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ivy and the myftic fans, and entwining about the Thyr^^ 
Jufes and garlands of the women, ftruck the fpeAators 
with terror. 

Philip, however, upon this * appearance, fent Chiron 
of Megalopolis to confult the oracle at Delphi ; and 
we are told, Apollo commanded him to facrifice to 
Jupiter An^i^on^ and to pay his homage principally 
to that God, It is alfo faid, he loft one of his eyes^ 
which was that he applied to the chink of the door^ 
when he faw the god in his wife's embraces in the 
form of a ferpent. According to Eratofthencs, Olym- 
pias, when (he conduded Alexander on his way in his 
firft expedition, privately difcovered to him the fecrec 
of his birth, and exhorted him to behave with a dig- 
nity fuitable to his divine extradlion. Others affirmt 
that (he abfolutely rejected it as an impious fiftion^ 
and ufed to fay, " Will Alexander never leave em- • 
^* broiling me with Juno ? ** 

•f- Alexander was born on the fixth of J Hecatom-^ 
i^on [Jw/y], which the Macedonians call Lous^ the 
fame day that the temple of Diana at Ephefus was 
burnt; upon which Hegefias, the Magnefian, hlsis 
Uttered a conceit frigid enoUgh to have extinguiihed. 
thd(|^mes. , ** It is no wondcri** fays he, *' that the 
** ^mple of Jbiana was burnt, when (he was at a 
** diftance, employed in bringing Alexander into thet 
*' world." All the Map who were then at Ephefus^ 
looked upon the fire as a fign which betokened a much 

* We do not think thi! word fao-f4.» relates to the dream, but to 
At appearing of the ferpent. 

. t In the 6rSi year of the hundred and fixch Olympiad^ before 
Chrift 154. 

J iElian {Var. Hift. 1. ii. e. 25.) fays exprefsly, that Alexander 
n^as bom and died on the ilxth day of the month Thargelion. 
But fuppoiiiig Plutarch right in placing his birth in the month 
Hecatombxon, yet not that month, but ^oedromion then an- 
fwered to the Macedonian month Lous ; as appears clearly from 
a ktter of Philip's, ftill preiervedin the Orations ofDemofthenes, 
(in Orat. de Corona.) In after-times,, indeed, the month Lous 
ajifwered to Hecatombseon^ which, without doubt> was the cauft 
«f Plutarch's miAalte. 

Vou 1 V^ Q, greater 
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greater misfortune : they ran about the town, beating 
their faces, and crying, '* That day had brought forth 
•' the great fcourge and deftroyer of Afia/* 

Philip had juft taken the city oJF ♦ Potid^a, and 
three meflengers arrived the fame day with extraor- 
dinary tidings. The firft informed him thai Parmenio 
had gained a great battle againft the Illyrians ) the 
fecond, that his race^horfe had won the^ prize at the 
Olympic games ; and the third, that Olympias was 
brougnt to bed of Alexander. His joy on that occa- 
(ion was great, as might naturally be expefted ; and 
the foothiayers increafed it, by alfuring him, that his 
fon, who was born in the midft of three victories, muft 
of courfe prove invincible. 

The ftatiies of Alexander that moft refembled him^ 
were thofe of Lyfippus, who alone had his permiflion 
to reprefent him in^ marble. The turn of his head, 
which leaned a little to one fide, and the quicknefs of 
his eye, in which many of his friends and fucceflbrs 
moft affefted to imitate him, were bed: hit off by that 
artift. Apelles painted him ih the charader of Jupiter 
armed with thunder, but did not fucceed as to his 
complexion. He over- charged the colouring, and 
made his fkin too brown -, whereas he was fair, with 
a tinge of red in his face ahd upon his breaft. We 
read in the memoirs of Ariftoxenus, that a moft agree- 
able fcent proceeded from his (kin, and that his breath 
and whole body were fo fragrant, that they perfumed 
his under-garments. The caufe of this might poffibly 
be his hot temperament. For, as Theophraftus con«^ 
jeAures, it is the coDco&ion of moiftpre by heat 
which produces fweet odours; and hence It is that 
thofe countries which are drieft, and moft parched with 
heat, produce fpices of the beft kind, and in the 

* This is another miftak^. Potidaea was taken two years befbre, 
VIZ. in the third year of the one hundred and third Olympiad ; 
for which we have again the authority of Demofthenes, wh^ 
f»as Philip's €oteiiiporary» (in Orat. coBt. Leptkem,) as well as 
ef Diodorus Siestas, t^. xvi. 

greateft 
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gireateft quantity \ the fun exhaling from the furface 
of bodies that moifture which is the inftrument of 
corruption. It leetns to have been the fanie heat of 
conftitution which made Alexander fo much' inclined 
to drink, and fo fubjed to padion. 

His continence (hewed itfeif at an early period. 
For, though he was vigorous, or rather violent in his 
other purfuics, he was not eaHly moved by the plea- 
fures of the body % and if he tailed them, it was with 
great moderation. But there was fomeching fuper- 
latively great and fublime in his ambition, far above 
his years. It was not all forts of honour that he 
courted, nor did he feek it in every track, like his 
Either Philip, who was as proud of his eloquence as 
any fophift could be, and who had the vanity to re- 
cord his vidories in the Olympic chariot-race in the 
impreflion of his coins. Alexander, on the other 
hand, when he was alkcd by fome of the people about 
hifn, •* Whether he would not run in the Olympic 
*• race,** (for he was fwift of foot,) anfwered, " Yes, 
*• if I had kings for my antagonifts/' It appears that 
he had a perfeft averfion to the whole exercifc of 
wreftling*% For, though he exhibited many other 
forts of games and public diverfions, in which he 
propofed prizes for tragic poets, for muficians who 
pradifed upon the flute and lyre, and for rhapfodifts 
too ; though he entertained the people with the hunt- 
ing of ail manner of wild bcafts, and with fencing or 
fighting with the ftaif, yet he gave no encouragement 
to boxing, or to the pancratium f . 

Anibaftadofs from Perfia happened to arrive in the 
abfence of his father Philip, and Alexander receiving 
therh in his Head, gained upon them greatly by his 

• PhilopGemen, like him, had zti everfion for wreftling, be- 
cftttfc all the exercifes which fit a man td excel in i(^ make him 
ubfit for war. 

t If it be aiked liow this fiiews that Alexander did not love 
«ih«ft]ing, the aufwcr is, the Pancnaium was a ;nixture of boxing 
aad wreMiDg. 

0^2 ' polite- 
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politenefs and folid fenfe. He afked them no cbildi(t>: 
or triSing queftion, but enquired the diftances of 
places, and the roads through the upper provinces of 
Afia; he defired to be informed of the charader of. 
their king, in what manner he behaved to his ene- 
mies, and in what the ftrength and power of Ferfia 
conHfted. The ambafTadors were ftruclc with ad- 
miration, and looked upon the celebrated (hrewdnefs 
of Philip as nothing in comparilon of the lofty and 
enterpriiing genius of his fon. Accordingly, when- 
ever news wfts brought that Philip had taken fome 
firong town, or won fome great battle, the young 
man, inllead of appearing delighted with it, ufed to 
fay to his compahions, ^* My father will go on con- 
•* quering, till there be nothing extraordinary left 
*• for you and me to do.*' As neither pleafure nor 
riches, but valour and glory were his great obje^s, 
he thought, that in proportion as the dominions he 
was to receive from his father grew greater, there 
would be lefs room for him to diftinguifh himielf,' 
Every new acquifition of territory he confidered as a* 
diminution of his fcene of a£tion; for he did not 
defire to inherit a kingdom that would bfing him 
opulence, luxury, and pleafure, but one that would 
afibrd him wars, confli&s, and all the cjcercife of • 
great ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Leo- 
nidas, a relation of <he queen's, and a man of great 
feverity of manners, was at the head of them. He 
did not like the name of preceptor, though the em- 
ployment was important and honourable^ and, indeed^ 
his dignity and alliance to the royal family gave hint: 
the title of the prince's governor. He who had both 
the name and buHnefs of preceptor, was Lyfimachus, 
the. Acarnanian ; a man who had neither merit nor 
politenefs, nor any thing to recommend him, but his« 
calling himfelf Phoenix; Alexander, Achilles; and* 
Philip, Peleus. This procured him fome attentioh^^ 
and the fecond place about the prince's perfon. . ', 

Whea 
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' When Philonicus, the'Theflaliaa, oflfered the horfe 
named Bucephalus in fale to Philip, at the price of * 
thirteen -f talents, the king, with the prince and many 
others, went into the field to fee feme trial made of 

* him. The horfe appeared extremely vicious and un- 
manageable, and was fo far from fuffering himfelf to 
be mounted, that he would not bear to be fpoken tOf 
but turned fiercely upon all the grooms. Philip was 
difpleafed at their bringing him fo wild and ungo- 
vernable a horfe, and bade them take him away. But 

•Alexander, who had obfervcd him well, faid, **What 
** a horfe are they lofing, for want of (kill and fpirit to 
^* manage him V^ Philip at firft took no notice of 
this ; but upon the princess often repeating the fame ex- 
preffion, and fhewing great uneafinefs, he faid, '* Young 
^* man, you find fault with your elders, as if you 
** knew more than they, or could manage the horfe 
** better." " And I certainly could,'* anfw^red the 
yrince. ** If you ihould not be able to ride him, 
•* what forfeiture will you .fubmit to for your rafn- 
^* nefs ?** " I will pay the price of the horfe." 

Upon this all the company laughed ; but the king 
and prince agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander 
ran to the horfe, and laying hold on the bridle, turned 
him to (he fun ; for be had obferved, it feems, that the 
Aadow which fell before the horfe, and continually 

jmoved as he moved, greatly diftyrbed him. While 
his fiercenefs and fury Ufted, be kept fpeaking to him 
foftly and ftroking him ; after which he gently let fall 
his mantle, leaped lightly upon his back, and got his 
feat very fafe. Then, without pulling the reins too 

* That Uf ZO^l*. 19^* fterUag. This^will appear a moderate 

price« compared with what we find in Varro, (de Re RufHc» L. iii. 

' c. 2.) viz. that Q^ Axiu3» a fenator, gave four hundred thoufand 

fefterces for ah afs ; and flill more moderate, when co^ipared 

. with the account of Tavernier, that fome horfes in Arabia were 

valued at a hundred thoufand crowns. 

t Pliny» in his Natural Hiftor}', fays, the price of Bucephalus 
• was fixteen ti^lepts. Sedecem talentis ferunt ex Pbilohid FbArfalii 
grige emftuM. Hift. Nat. libi viii« cap. j^%», 

Q^a hard, 
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hardt or ufing either whip or fpur, he fet him a golng^ 
As fooh as he perceived his uneaHnefs abated, and th«C 
he wanted only to, run, he put him in a full gallop, 
and pufhed him on both with the voice and the fpur. 

Philip and all his court were in great diftrefs for 
him at firfl:, and a profound filence took place. But 
when the Prince had turned him and brought him 
ftreight back, they all received him with loud accla« 
mations, except his father, who wept for joy, and 
kiflTing him, faid, ^* Seek another kingdom, my fon, 
*^ that may be worthy of thy abilities *, for Macedonia 
•* is too fmall for thee." Perceiving that he did not 
eafily fubmit to authority, becaufe he would not be / 
forced to any thing, but that he might be led to hi9 
duty by the gentler hand of reafon, he took the method 
of perfuafion rather th^n of command. He faw that 
his education was a matter of too great importance to 
be trufted to the ordinary mailers in mufic and tho 
common circle of fciences ; and that his genius, (to 
uie. the expreflion of Sophocles) required 

J'be rudder* s guidance and the curVs refirnint. 

He therefore fent for Ariftotle, the moft celebrate^ 
and learned of all the philoibphers ; and the reward he 
gave him for forming his fon was not only honourable, 
but remarkable for its propriety. He had formerly 
difmantled the city of Stagira, where that philofopher 
was born, and now he rebuilt it, and re-eftablifhed the 
inhabitants, who had either fled or been reduced to 
flavery *. He alio prepared a lawn, called Mieza, for 
their ftudies and literary converfations ; where they ftill 
ihew us Ariilotle's ilone feats and ihady walks. 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and pQ* 
litical knowledge, but was alfo initruded in thoie more 
fecret and profound branches of fcience, which they call 
ccrofltnatic and epoptic^ and which they did not comr 

* Pliny the elder, and Yiderius Maximus, tell us, that Stagira 
vas rebuilt by Alexander, and this when Ariftotle was very old. 
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municate to every common fcholar*. For when 
Alexander was in Ada, and received information that 
Ariftotle had publiflied fome books in which thofe 
points were difculled, he wrote him a letter in behalf . 
of philolbphy, in which he blamed the courfe he had 
taken. The following is a copy of it, 

•* Alexander to Ariftotle, profpcrity. You did 
^' wrong in publifliing the acroamatic parts.of fcience -f^ 
** In what (hall we differ from others, if the fublimer 
<^ knowledge which we gained from you, be made 
** common to all the world ? For my part, I bad ra- 
^^ ther excel the bulk of mankind in the fuperior parts 
*^ of learning, than in the extent of power and domi- 
** nion. Farewell." 

Ariftotle, in compliment to this ambition of his, 
ihd by way of excufe for himfelf^ made anfwer, that; 
thofe points were publilhed and not publifhed. In 
fa£t, his book of metaphyfics is written in fuch^a man- 
ner, that no one can learn that branch of fcience froQi 
it, much lefs teach it others: It ferves only to re- 
frefh the memories of thofe who have been taught by a 
mafter. 

It appears alfo to me, that it was by Ariftotle rather 
than any other perfon, that Alexander was afTifted in 
the ftudy of phyfic. For he not only loved the thcfory, 
but the pradice too, as is cle^r from his epiftles, where 
we find that he prefcribed to his friends medicines aod 
a proper regimen. 

He loved polite learning too, and his natural thirft 
of knowledge made him a man ofextenfive reading.. 
The VkiA he thought, as well as called, a portat^ 
treafure of military knowledge ; and he had a copy cor* 
|t£ted hy Ariftotle, which is called % the cajket copy. 

* The fch(dan iq general were ini^ru^d only in the exoOri^ 
doftrinev. Vid. Aul. Gell. lib. xx. c^p. 5. 

t DoAri^es tftttght by private communication, and deliveccd 

X He kept it in a rich calket fo^ind among the fpoilsof Danasu 
A corrca copy of tHis editi^n,^ revifed by A^^iAotle, Callillhencs» 

0.4 ' *^* 
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OneHcritus informs us, that he ufed to lay it under 
his pillow with his fword. As he could not find many 
other books in the upper provinces of Afia, he wrote tQ 
Harpalus for a fupply ; who fent him the works of 
Fhiliftus, mod of the tragedies of Euripides, Sophocles^^ 
and ^fchylus, and the Dithyrambics of Tclcftus* 
and Philoxenus. 

Ariftotle was the man he admired in his younger 
years, and, as he faid himfelf, he had no lefs afie&ion 
for him than for his own father : " From the one he 
*• derived the bleffing of life, from the other the blcf» 
*' fing of a good life." But afterwards he looked 
• upon him with ^neye of fufpicion. He never, indeed^ 
did the philofopher any harm ; but the teftimonies of 
his regard being neither fo e>ftraordinary nor fo en- 
deariog as before, difcovered fomething of a coldneft. 
However, his love of philofophy, which he was either 
bom with, or, at leaft, conceived at an early period, 
' never quitted his foul ; as appears from the honour^ 
he paid Anaxarchus, the fifty talents he fent Zenocra- 
tes f, and his attentions to Dandamis and Calanus. 

When Philip went upon his expedition againft Bf^ 

zantium, Alexander was only fix teen years of age, yec 

he was left regent of Macedonia, and keeper of the 

. feal. The J Medari rebelling during his regency, he 

and Anaxarchus, was publifhed after the death of Alexander. 
**' Darius, (faid Alexanaer») ufed to keep his ointments in this caf- 
**• keC 'y but I, who have no time to anoint myfelf, will convert it to 
*• a nobler ufe." 

* Teleftus was a poet of fbme reputation, and a inonument 
. was eredled to his memory by Ariilratus the Sycionian tyrant. 
Protogenes was fent for to paint this monument* and not arriving 
within the limited time, was in danger of the tyrant's difpleafare ; 
but the celerity and excellence of iiis execution faved him. Phi- 
lo'xenus was his fdiolar. PhiliAus was an hiilonan often cited by 
Plutarch, 

t The philofopher took but a fmall part of this money, and 
ient the red baclc ; telling the giver he had more occafion for it 
himfelf, becaufe he had more people to maintain, 

J We know of no fuch people as the Medari '^ but a people 
called Af if*// there was in Thrace, who, as Livy tells us, (1. xxvi.) 
ufed to make inroads into Macedonia. 
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mttacked and overthrew them, took their city, ei^pelled 
the Barbarians, planted there a colony of people col- 
ieStcd from Various parts, and gave it the name of 
Alexandropolis. He fought in the battle of Chxro- 
nea againft the Greeks, and is faid to have ixen the 
firft man that broke the /acred hand of Thebans. Iq 
our times an old oak was (hewn near the Cephifus, 
called Alesander^s oak^ becaufe his tent had been pitched 
under it •, and a piece of ground at no great diftance^ 
in which the Macedonians had buried their dead. 

This early difplay of great talents made Philip very 
fond of his ion, fo that it was with pleafunc he hear^ 
the Macedonians call Alexander king^^ and him only 
general. But the troubles which his new marriage and 
his amours caufed in his family, and the bickerings y 
among the women dividing the. whole kingdom into 
parties, involved him in many quarrels with his Ton \ 
all which were heightened by Olympias, who, being a 
woman of a jealous and vindidive temper, infpired 
Alexander with unfavourable fentiments of hi$ father. 
The mifunderftanding broke out into a flame on the 
following occafion. Philip fell in love with a young 
lady named Cleopatra, at an unieafonable time of life» 
and married her. When they were celebrating the 
nuptials, her uncle Attalus, intoxicated with liquor, 
defired the Macedonians to intreat the gods that this 
marriage of Philip and Cleopatra might produce « 
lawful heir to the crown. Alexander, provoked ac 
this, faid, ^* What then, doft thou take me for a ba- 
^* ftard ?" and at the fame time threw his cup at his 
head. Hereupon Philip rofe up and drew liis fword ; 
but fortunately for them both, his paflTion iind the.wine 
he had draok^ made him ftumble, and he fell. Alex- 
ander taking an infolent advantage of this circum- 
ftance, faid, ^* Men of Macedon, fee there the man 
f * who was preparing to pafs from Europe into Afia ! 
^* he is not able to pafs from one table to another 
l^ without falling.'* After this infult, he carried off 

Olympias^ 
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Olytnptas, and placed her in Epirus. Illyricum W9fi 
the country he pitched upon for his own retreat. 

In the mean time, Demaratus, who had engage^ 
ments of hofpitality with the royal family of Mace- 
don, and who, on that account, could fpeak his mind 
freely, came to pay {^hilip a vifit. After the firft ci- 
viHties, Philip aflced him, ^^ What fort of agreement 
^^ fubftfted among the Greeks-?" pemaratus an- 
fwered, ** There is, doubtlefs, much propriety in your 
** enquiring after the harmony of Greece; who have 
** filled your own houfe with fo much difco^d and dif- 
*• order.'* This reproof brought Philip to himielf, 
and through the mediation of Demaratus, ht pievailec) 
with Alexander to return. 

But another event foon difturbed their repofe, PeK- 
odorus, the . Periian governor in Carim being defiroua 
to draw Philip into a league ofl^nGve and defenfive, by 
means of an alliance between their feinilies, ofiereq 
his eldeft daughter in marriage to Aridasus^ the fon of 
Philip, and fent Ariftocritus into Macedonia to trea( 
about it. Alexander^ friends and his mother now in- 
fufed notions into him again, though perfe&ly ground^ 
kfs, that, by {o noble a match, and the fupport confe-r 
quent upon it, Philip defigned tbe <:rowo for AtU 
dseus. 

Alexander, in the uneafmefs theie fufpicions gavie 
him, fent one Theflalus, a player, into Caria, to cfefiie 
the grandee to pafs by Aridanis, who was of fpurious 
birth, and deficient in point of und^rllanding, and ta 
take the lawful heir to the crown into his alliance^ 
Pexodorus was infinitely more pleafed with this pro- 
pofaL But Philip no fooner had intelligence of itt 
than he went to Alexander's apartment, taking along 
with him Philotas, the fon of Parmenio, one of hia 
mod: intimate friends and companions, and, m his pre- 
fence, reproached him with his degeneracy and meati- 
pefs of fpirit, in thinking of being fon-in-law to a mai^ 
of Caria^ one of the (}ave$ of ^ Barbarian kin^. At 

the 
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the lame time be wrote to the * Corinthians, Infixing; 
that they Ihoqld fend Theflalus to him in chains, 
Harpalus and Nearchu^, Phrygius and Ptblem^, (bme 
of the other companions of the prince, he l>anilhed« 
But Alexander afterwards recalkd them, and treated 
them with great diftinftioo. 

Some time after the Carian negociation, Paufanias 
being abufed by order of Attalus and Cleopatra, and 
not having juftice done him for the outrage, killed 
Philip who refufed that juftice. Olympias was thought 
to have been principally concerned in inciting the 
young man to that slQ: of revenge; but Alexander 
aid not efcape uncenfured It is faid that when Pau- 
fanias appliecl to him, after having been fo diihonoured« 
and lamented his misfortunei Alexander, by way of 
anfwer, repeated that line in the tragedy of Medea f, 

•• Tie bridal father y kride^room^ and the bridtP 

It mud be acknowledged, however, that he caufed di- 
ligent fearch to be n^ade after the perfons concerned in 
the aflaffination, and took care to have them puniflied ; 
and he exprefled his indignation at 01ympias*8 cruel 
treatment of Cleopatra in bis ablenct. 

He was only twenty years old when he fuccecded to 
the crown, and he found the kingdom torn in pieces 
by dangerous parties, and implacable animofities. The 
barbarous nations, even tholb that bordered upon Ma- 
cedonia, could not brook fubjection^ and they longed 

* Tbefl^as, upon his return from Afia, moil have retired to 
Coristh ; for the Corinthians had nothipg to do in Caria. 

t This is the 288th verfe of the Mtdea of Euripides. To give 
Ihe context— Creon fays, 

Tor ^rta^ luu yafiMTOp neu yofntnuniw 

The perfons mennt in the tnigedy were J^ibn» Crenfa, and Creon ; 
;^id in Alexander** application of it, Philip is the bridegroom^ 
Cleopatra the bride, and Attalus the father* 

Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus, is by Arrian called Eurydice. 
L. iL c. 14* 
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for their natural kings. Philip had fubdued Greece bf 
his vidorious arms, but not having had tinae to ac- 
cuftom her to the yoke, he had thrown matters into 
confufion, rather than produced any firm fettkment,, 
and he left the whole ii) a tumultuous ftate. Th« 
young Icing's Macedonian couniellors, alarmed at the 
troubles which threatened him, adviied him to give 
up Greece entirely, or at leaft to make no attempts 
opon it with the fword ; and to recall the wavering; 
barbarians in a mild manner to their duty, by apply* 
ing healing meafures to the beginning of the revolt. 
Alexander, on the contrary, wa$ of opinion, that the 
only way to fecurity, and a thorough eftablifliment o^ 

. his affairs, was to proceed with fpirit and magnanimity. 
For he W£^s perfuaded, that if he appeared to abate of 

»his dignity in the lead article, he wogld be univerfally 
infelte^* He therefore quieted the commotions, an4 
put a ftop to the rifing wars among the barbarians, by 
inarching with the utmoft expedition as far as the £>a* 
nube, where he fought a great battle with Syrmus,^ 

. king of the Triballi, and defeated him. 

Some time after this, having intelligence that the 
Thebans had revolted, and that the Athenians had 
adopted the fame fentiments, he refolved to Ihew theni 
he was no longer a boy, and advanced immediately 
through the pals of Thermopylae. *' Demofthenes,** 
faid he, '^ called me a boy, while I was in Illyricum, 
^^ and among the Triballi, and a firipling when in 
•* Theffaly ; but I will fhew him. before the walls of 
•* Athens that I am a man.** 

When he made his appearance before Thebes, he 
was willing to give the inhabitants time to change their 
fentiments. He only demanded Phoenix and Prothy- 
tes, the firft promoters of the revolt, and proclaimed 
an amnefty to all the reflr. But the Thebans, in their 

'turn, demanded that he fliould deliver up to them Phi- 
locas and Antiparer, and invited by found of trumpet 
all men to join them, who chofe to aflift in recovering 
the liberty of Greece. Alexander then gav^ the rein» 

to 
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to the Macedonians, and the war began with great 
fury. The Thebans who had the combat to maintain* 
againft forces vaftly fuperior in number, behaved with 
a courage and ardour fer above their ftrength. But 
when the Macedonian garrifon fell down from the 
Cadmea, and charged them in the rear, they were fur- 
rounded on all fides, and moil of them cut in pieces. 
The city was taken, plundered, and levelled with the 

ground. 

Alexander cxpe<9:cd that the reft of Greece, alio* 
hiflied and intimidated by fo dreadful a puniflimcnt of 
the Thebans, would fubmit in filence. Yet he found 
a more plaufible pretence for hi^ ieverity-, giving 
out that his late proceedings were intended to gratify 
bis allies, being adopted in purfuance of Complaints 
knade againft Thebes by the people of Phocis and Pla« 
tceas. He exempted the priefts, ail that the ,Macedo- 
hians were bound to by the ties of hofpitality, the po- 
ilcrity of Pindar, and fiich as had oppoled the revolt : 
The reft he fold for (laves, to the number of thirty 
tboufand. There were above fix thoufand killed in 
the battle. 

The calamities whiith that wretched city fuffercd, 
were various and horrible. A party of Thracians de- 
molifhed the houfe of Timoclea, a woman of quality 
and honour. The foldiers carried off the booty ; and 
the captain, after having violated the lady^ afked her 
whether (he had not fome gold and filver concealed. 
She faid (he had *, and taking him alone into the gar^ 
den, (hewed him a well, into which (he told him (he had 
thrown every thing of value, when the city was taken. 
The officer ftooped down to examine the well ; upon 
which (he pu(hed him in, and then difpatched him with 
ftones. The Thracians coming up, feized and bound 
her hands, and carried her before Alexander, who im« 
mediately perceived by her look and gait, and the 
fearlefs manner in which (he followed that favage crew, 
that (he was a woman of quality and fuperior fenti- 
ments. The kiDg demanded who (he was ? She an- 

fwere:5. 
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fwered, ** I am the filler of Theagenes, who, in tapi^ 
•*city of general, fought Philip for the liberty of 
** Greece, and fell at Chseronea.** Alexander, id- 
miring her anfwer, and the told a^ion (he had per- 
formed, commanded her to be fet at liberty^ and her 
children with her. 

As for the Athenians, he forgave them, though 
they txprtfkd great concern at ihe misfortune of 
Thebes. For, though they were upon the point of 
celebrating the feaft of the great myfteries, they omit^ 
ted it OD account of the mourning that took place^ and 
received fuch of the Thebans as efcaped the general 
wreck, with all imaginable kindnefs into their city. 
But, whether his fury, like that of a lion, was fatiated 
with blood, or whether he had a mind to efface a moft ' 
cruel and barbarous a6Kon by an a£t of clemency, he 
not only overlooked the complaints he had againft 
them, but delired them to look well to their affiurs^ 
l)ecau{e if any thing happened to him, Athens would 
pve law to Greece. 

It is fald, the calamities he brought upon the The** 
bans, gave him uneafinefs long after, and on that 
account he treated many others with lefs rigour. It 
is certain, he imputed the murder of Clitus, which 
he committed in his wine, and the Macedonians^ 
daftardly refufal to proceed in the Indian expedition^ 
through which his wars and his glory were left im- 
perfcft) to the anger of Bacchus, the avenget of 
Thebes. And there was not a Theban who furvived 
the fatal overthrow, th^t was denied any favour he 
requefted of him. Thus much concerning the The- 
ban wan 

A general aflembly'of the Greeks being held at the 
Ifthmus of Corinth, they came to a rerolutk)n to fend 
their quota's with Alexander againft the Perfians, and 
he was unanimoufly eledled captain-general. Many 
flatefmen and philofophers came to congratulate him 
on the occafion ; and he hoped that Diogenes of- Si- 
^ope, who then lived at Corinth, would be of the 

number* 
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nuiAber. Finding, however, that he made but little 
account of Alexander, and that he preferred the en- 
joyment of his leifure in a part of the fuburbs called 
Cranium, he went to fee him. Diogenes happened to 
be lying in the fun \ and at the approach of fo tmny 
people, he railed himleif up a little, and fixed his eyes 
upon Alexander. The king addrefled htm in an obli- 
ging manner, and aflced him, ^' If there was any thing 
** he could fervc him in ?** " Only (land a little out 
** of my fun (hine,** faid Diogenes. Alexander, wc 
Are told, was (Iruck with fuch lurprize at finding him^* 
lelf ib little regarded, and faw fomething fo great in 
chat careteflhefs, that, while his courtiers were ridicu- 
ling the philofopher as a monfter, he faid, *' If I were 
•• not Alexander, I (hould wiOi to be Diogenes.** 

He chofe to confult the oracle about the event of 
th^ war, and for that purpofe went to Delphi. He 
happened to arrive there on one of the days called in^ 
aufpicious, upon which' the law permitted no man to 
put his queftion. At firft he fent to the prophetefs, 
to intreat her to do her office ; but finding (he refuled 
to comply, and alleged the law in her excuse, he went 
himfelf, and drew her by force into the temple. Then, 
as if conquered by his violence, Ihe faid, ** My fon, thou 
*• art invincible." Alexander hearing this, faid, " He 
** wanted no other anfwer, for he had the very orack 
*• he defired/' 

When he was on the point of fetting out upon 
his expedition, he had many figns from the divine 
powers. Among the reft, the ftatue of Orpheus in 
• Libethra, which was of cyprefs wood, was in a pro- 
fufc fweat for feveral days. The generality appre- 
hended this to be an ill prefage; but Ariftander bade 
them difmifs their fears. ** It fignified,** he faid, 
^ that Alexander would perform actions fo worthy to 

* This Libetkra was in the covntry of the Odryfse in Thnee. 
Bat befidc this cit^ or mountain in Thracc> there was the Ca^ve 
^thi ffymphs of Libethra on Mount Helicon, probably fo deno- 
fliinatiBd l^ Orpheus* 

"be 
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•' be celebrated, that they would coft the poetl an^ 
^^ muficians much labour and fweat/' 

As to the number of his troops, thofe that put it aC 
the leaft, fay, be fcarried over thirty rhoufand foot and 
five thoufand horfe ^ and they who put it at themoft^ 
tell us, his army confided of thirty-four thoufand foot 
and four thoufand horfe. The money provided for 
their fubfiftence and> pay, according to Aridobulus^. 
was only leventy talents ; Duris fays, he had no more 
than would maintain them one month : But Oneficri- 
tus aiiirms, that he borrowed two hundred talents for 
thatpurpofe. 

However, tlibugh his provlHon was ib fmalff 
he chole, at hi^ embarkation, to enquire into the 
circumftances of his friends ; and to one he gave a 
farm, to another a village ^ to this the revenue of a 
borough, and to that of a pod. When in this manner- 
he had difpofed of almoil all the eftates of the crown^ 
I'erdiccas aliced him< ** WKat he referved for himfelf ?'*. 
the king anfwered, «* Hope." " Well," replied Per- 
diccas, *^ we who (hare in your labours, will alfo tak6 
•* part in your hopes." In confequettce of which, he 
liefufed the eftate allotted him, and feme others of the 
king's friends did the fame. . As for thofe who accept- 
ed his oflfers, or applied to him for favours, he ferved 
thetn with equal pleafure *, and by thefe means moft 
of his Macedonian revenues were diftributed and gone. 
Such was the fpirit and difpofition with which he pafied 
the Hellefpont. , 

As fobn as he landed, he went up to Ilium^ 
whefe he facrificed to Minerva, and offered libations 
to the heroes. He alfo anointed the pillar upon A- 
chilles's tomb with oil, and ran round it, with his 
friends, naked, according to the cuftom that obtains ; 
after which he put a crown upon it, declaring ^^ He 
" thought that hero extremely happy, in having found 
•* a faithftil friend while he lived, and after his detth 
^f an excellent herald to fet forth his praife*" A$.^e 

went 
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.went about the city to look upon the curiofities, he 
was alVed, whether he chofe to fee Paris's lyre ? ** I 
** fet but little value,** faid he, " upon the lyre of 
** Paris \ but it would give me pleafure to fee that of 
** Achilles, to which he fung * the glorious adions of 
•• the brave.** 

In the mean time, Darius's generals had afiembled 
a great army, and taken poft upon the banks of the 
Granicus ; fo that Alexander was under a necefllty of 
fighting there, to open the gates of AHa. Many 
of his officers were apprehenfive of the depth of the 
river, and the rough and uneven bar\ks on the other 
fide ^ and fome thought a proper regard fliould be 
paid to a traditionary ufage with reiped: to the time. 
For the kings of Macedon ufed never to march out to 
war in the month Daifius. Alexander cured them of 
this piece of fuperftition, by ordering that month to be 
called the fecond Artemifius. And when Parmenio ob- 
jected to his attempting a padage fo late in the day, he 
faid, *^ The Hellefponc would blufh, if, after having 

' •* paflled it, he fliould be afraid of the Granicus.** At 
the fame time he threw himfelf into the ftream with 
thirteen troops of horfe ; and as he advanced in the 
face of the enemy*s arrows, in fpite of the fteep banks 
which were lined with cavalry well armed, an(j of the 
rapidity of the river, which often bore him down or 
covered him with its waves, his motions feemed rather 
the effefts of madnefs than found fehfe. He held on, 
however, till, by great aqd furprizing efforts, he gained 
the oppolite banks, which the mud made extremely 
flippery and dangerous. When he was there, he was 
forced to ftand an engagement with the enemy hand 
to hand, and with great confufion on his part, becaufe 

* This alludes to that palTage in the ninth book of the Iliad : 
'* Amas'd at eafe the god-like man they found, 
** Pleas'd with the folenin harp's harmonious found ; 
*'. With this he fooths his angry foul, and (ings 
*' Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings." 

Pope. 
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they attacked his men as faft as they came over, be* 
fore he had time to form them. For the Pcrfian troops 
charging with loud fhouts, and with horfe againft 
horfc, made good ufe of their Ipears, and, when thofc 
were broken, of their fwords. 

Numbers prefled hard on Alexander, becaufe he 
was eafy to be diftinguifhed both by his buckler, and 
by his creft, on each fide of which was a large and 
beautiful plume of white feathers. His cuirafs was 
pierced by a javelin at the joint, but he efcaped unhurt. 
After this, Rhoefaces and Spithridates, two officers of 
great diftinftion, attacked him at once. He avoided 
Spithridates with great add refs, and received Rhoefaces 
with fuch a (Iroke of his fpear upon his breaft-plate, 
that it broke in pieces. Then h^ drew his fword to 
dtfpatch him ; but his adverfary (lill maintained the 
combat. Meantime, Spichridates came up on one fide 
of him, and raifing himfelf up on his horfe, gave hiih 
a blow with his battle^ax, which cut off his creft, with 
one fide of the plunw. Nay, the force of it was fucli, 
that the helmet could hardly refill it ; it even pene- 
trated to his hair. Spithridates was going to repeat 
his ftrdke, when tlie celebrated *Clitus prevented him, 
by running him through the body with his fpear. Ac 
the fame time Alexander brought Rhoefaces to the 
ground with his fword. 

While the cavalry were fighting with fo much fiiry, 
the Macedonian phalanx pafl&d the river, and then the 
infantry likewife engaged. The enemy made no great 
or long refiftance, but foon turned their backs and fled, 
all but the Grecian mercenaries, who making a'ftand 
^ upon an eminence, defired Alexander to give nis word 
of honour that they (hould be fpared. But that Prince, 
influenced rather by his paQion than his reafon, inftead 
of giving them quarter, advanced to attack them, and 

^ In the originsl it is KXtiro^ i y^v/a^^ Clitus the Great. Bat in 
Diodorus, (5P2 Sc 503.) we find YJ^iro^ ^uXa^f Clims pke Black i 
and Athenaeus (539* C.) mentions KXiiro^ ^it;xo(» a Clitus- tbf 
Fair. Plutarch, therefore, probably wrote h, fuAof. 

was. 
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WAS fo warmly received, that he had his horfe killed 
under him. It was not, however, - the famous Buce- 
phalus. In this difpute he had more of his men killed 
and wounded, than in all the reft of the battle -, for 
here they had to do with experienced foldicrs, who 
fought with a courage heightened by dcfpair. 

The barbarians, we are told, loft in this battle 
* twenty thoufand foot and two thoufand five hundred 
horfe -, whereas Alexander had no more than -f- thirty- 
four men killed, nine of which were of the infantry. 
To do honour to their memory, he crefted a ftatue to 
each of them in brafs, the workmanlliip of Lyfippus. 
And that the Greeks might have their (hare in the 
glory of the day, he fent them prefents out of the fpoil : 
To the Athenians in particular he fent three hundred 
bucklers. Upon the reft of the fpoils he put thia 
pompous infcription. Won by Alexander the 
SON OF Philip and the Greeks (excepting 
Ti^E Lacedaemonians) of the Barbarians in 
Asia. The greatcft part of the plate, the pUrple fur- 
niture, and other things of that kind which he took 
from the Perfians, he fent to his mother. 

This battle made a great and immediate change in 
the face of Alexander's affairs ; infomuch that Sardis, 
the principal ornament of the Perfian empire on the 
maritime fide, made its fubmiflion. All the other ci- 
ties followed its example, except Halicarnaftus and Mi- 
letus ; thefe he took by ftorm, and fubdued all the 
adjacent country. After this, he remained fome time 
in fufpence as to the courfe he fhould take. One 
while he was for going, with great expedition, to rifqge 

* Some manufcripts mention only ten thoufand foot killed, 
which is the number we have in Diodorus (^05.) Arrian (p. 45.) 
makes the number of horfe killed, only a thoufand. 

t Arrian (47.) fays, there were about twenty-five of the king*s 
friends killed ; and of perfons of lefs note, fixty hor^ and thirty 
foot. Qi. Curtius informs us, it was only the twenty-five /r/«i///, 
who had ftatues. They were eredled at Dia, a city of Macedo- 
nia, from whence (^Metellus removed them long after, and car- 
ried them to Rome. 

R 2 all 
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all upon the fate of one battle with Darius ; another 
while he was for firll reducing all the maritime pro- 
vinces; that when he had exercifed and ftrengthened 
himfelf by thofe intermediate actions and acquifitions, 
he might then march againfl: that prince. 

'There is a fpring in Lycia near the city of the 
Xanthians, which, they tell us, at that time turned its 
cogrfe of it*s own accorc^, and, overflowing it's banks, 
threw up a plate of brafs, upon which were engraved 
certain ancient characters, fignifying, ** That the Per- 
** fian empire would one day come to a period, and be 
*'deftroyed by the Greeks.** Enc6uraged by this 
prophecy, he haftened to reduce all the coaft, as far as 
•Phoenice and Cilicia. His march through Pam- 
phylia has afF)rded matter to many hiftorians for pom- 
pous defcription, as if it was by the interpofition of 
heaven that the fea retired before Alexander, which, at 
other times, ran there with fo ftrong a current, that 
the broken rocks at the foot of the mountain very fel- 
dom were left bare. Menander, in his pleafant way, 

refers to this pretended miracle in one of his comedies. 

* 

How like greai Alexander ! do I feek 
j1 friend ? Spontaneous be prefents himfelf. 
Have I to march where feas indignant roll? 
^be fea retires^ and there I march. 

But Alexander himfelf, in his epiftles, makes no -f-mi- 
racle of it -, he only fays, " He marched from Phafc- 
•' lis, by the way called Climax.** 

• This Phcenice, as Palmerius has obferved, was a diftrifi of 
Lycia or Paniphylia. 

t There is Hkewife a paflage in Strabo, which fully proves that 
there was no miracle in it. ** Near the city of Phafelis," fays he, 
** between Lycia and Pamphyliai, there is a pafTage by the fea- 
** fide, through which Alexander marched his army. This paf- 
fage is very narrow, and lies between the fhore and the moun- 
tain Climax, which overlooks the Pamphylian fea. It is diy 
at low water, fo that travellers pafs through it with fafety ; but 
'* when the fea is high, it is overflowed. It was then the winter 
** feafon^ and Alexander, who depended muah upon his good for- 

** tunc^ 
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He had flayed fome time at Phafelis ; and having 
found in the market-place a ftatue of Theodeftcs, 
who was of that place, but then dead, he went out one 
evening, when he had drank freely at fupper, in maf- 
querade, and covered the ftatue with garlands. Thus, 
in an hour of feftivity, he paid an agreeable compli- 
ment to the memory of a man with whom he had for- 
merly had a connexion by means of Ariftotle and phi- 
lofophy. 

After this, he fubdued fuch of the Pifidians as had 
revolted, and conquered Phrygia. Upon taking Gor- 
dium, which is faid to have been the feat of the ancient 
Midas, he found the famed chariot, faftened with 
cords made of the bark of the cornel tree, and was in- 
formed of a traditioh, firmly believed among the Bar- 
barians, ** That the Fates had decreed the empire of 
*• the world to the man who fhould untie the knot.** 
Mod hiftorians fay, it was twifted fo many private 
ways, and the ends fo artfully concealed within, that 
Alexander, finding he could not untie it, cut it afunder 
with his fword, and fo made many ends inftead of two* 
But Ariftobulus afHrms, that he eafily undid it, by 
taking out the pin which faftened the yoke to the 
beam, and then drawing out the yoke itfelf. 

His next acquifitions were Paphlagonia and Capp^-, 
docia; and there news was brought him of the death 
of * Memnon, who was the moft refpcftable ofncer 

** tunc, was refolvcd to fet out without flaying till the floods were 
** abated ; fb that his men were forced to inarch up to the middle 
** in water." Strab. lib. xiv. 

Jofephus refers to this paffage of Alexander, to gain the more 
credit among the Qreeks and Romans to the paffage of the Ifrael- 
ites through the Red Sea. 

* Upon the death of Memnon, who had begun with great fuc- 
ceft 16 reduce the Greek Iflands, and was on the point of invad- 
ing £nb(£a» Darius was at a lofs whom to employ. Whi'e he 
was in this fufpence, Charidemus, an Athenian, who had ffrved 
with great reputation under Philip of Macedon, but was now v^ry 
zealous for the Perfian interefl, attempted to fet the king and his 
jninifters right. " While you, Sir," faid he to Darius, •* are 
** fiifc, the empire, can never be in )^reat danger* Let me, thei'e- 

R 3 " fore. 
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Darius had in the maritime parts of his kingdom, and 
likely to have given the invader mod trouble. This 
conBrmed him in his refolution of marching into the 
upper provinces of Afia. 

By this time Darius had taken his departure front 
Sufa, full of confidence in his numbers, for his army 
confifted of no lefs than fix hundred thoufand comba* 
tants ; and greatly' encouraged befides by a dream^ 
which the Magi had interpreted rather in the manner 
they thought would pleafe him, than with a regard 
to probability. He dreamt, " That he faw the*Mace« * 
*^ donian phalanx all on fire, and that Alexander, in 
•* the drefs which he, Darius, had formerly wom,^ 
** when * one of the king's couriers, afted as his fer- 
*' vant ; after which Alexander went into the temple 
" of Belus, and there fuddcnly difappeared." By this 
heaven fcems to have iignified, that profperity and 
honour would attend the Macedonians ; and that Alex* 
ander would become mafter of Afia, like Darius be« 
fore him, who, of a fimple courier, became a kirfg ; 
but that he would nbverthelefs foon die, and leave his 
glory behind him. 

Darius was ft ill more encouraged by Alexander's 
long (lay in Cilicia, which he looked upon as the effedfc 
of his fear. But the real caufe of his ftay was fick* 

nefs, which fome attribute to his great fatigues, and 

« 

** fore, exhort you never to cxpofc your perfon, but to make 
*< choice of fome able general to march againft your enemy. 
'' One hundred thoufand men will be more than fufficient, provi- 
*' ded a third of them.be Mercenaries, to compel him to aban* 
** don this enterprize ; and if you will honour me with the coTJ;i- 
*^ mand, I will be accountable for the fnccefs of what I adviie." 
Darius was ready to accede to the propofal ; but the Periian gran- 
decs, through envy, accufed Chandemus of a treafonable defign, 
and eifeAed his ruin. Darius repented in a few days, but it was 
'then too late. That able couniellor and general was condemned 
and executed. Dion. Sic. L.xvii. Curt. L. iii. 

* In the text Aeyaf^n^. But it appears from Hefychiu^and Sui- 
das, that it Ihould be read Aroy^)?. It is the Perfian word ifian* 
Wa^ ilator, (from Jfa^/e, flare) with a Greek termination ; and we 
learn from Cicero> that ^ator fignifics a courier. 

others 
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others to bis bathing in the river Cydnus, whofe water 
is extremely cold. His phyiicians durfl: not give him 
any medicines, becaufe they thought themfelves not fo 
certain of the cure, as of the danger they muil incur 
in the application ; for they feared, the Macedonians, 
if they did not fuccced, would fufpcft them of fome 
bad pradtice. Philip, the Acarnanian, faw how def- 
Derate the king's cafe was, as well as the reft ; but, be- 
fide the confidence he had in his friendfhip, he thought 
it the higheft ingratitude, when his mafter was in fo 
much danger, not to ri{k fomething with him, in ex- 
hauRjng all his art for his relief. He therefore at- 
tempted the cure, and found no difficulty in perfuading 
the king to wait with. patience till his medicine was 

Srepared, or to take it when ready -, fo defirous was 
e of a fpeedy recovery, in order to profecute the war*. 
In the mean time, Parmenio fent him a letter frotu 
the camp, advifing him ^^ to beware bf Philip, whom^ 
^* he {aid, Darius had prevailed upon, by prefents of 
^* infinite value, and the promife of his daughter m 
^* marriage, to take him off by poifon.** As foon as 
Alexander had read the letter, he put it under his pil- 
low, without (hewing it to any of his friends^ The 
time appointed being come, Philip, with the king^s 
friends, entered the chamber, having the cup which 
contained the medicine in his hand. The king re- 
ceived it freely and without the lead marks of lufpi- 
cion, and at the fame time put the letter in his hands. 
It was a (Iriking Gtuation, and more inlerefling than 
any fcene in a tragedy; the one reading while the 
other was drinking. They looked upon each other, 
but with a very difierent air. The king, with an open 
and unembarrafied countenance, expreiled his regard 
fdr Philip, and the confidence he had in his honour ; 
Philip's look fhewed his indignation at the calumny. 
One while he lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, 
protefting his fidelity ; ainother while he threw himfelf 
down by the bed-fide, intreating his mailer to be of 
good courage and truft to his care. 

R 4 The 
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The medicine, indeed, was fo ftrong, and over- 
powered his fpirits in fuch a manner, that at firft he 
was fpeechlefe, and difcovered fcarce any fign of fenfe 
or life. But afterwards he was * foon relieved by this 
faithful phyfician, and recovered fo well that he was 
able to fhew himfelf to the Macedonians, whofe diftreia 
did not abate till he came perfonally before them. 

' There was in the army of Darius a Macedonia 
fugitive, named Amyntas, who knew perfcftly well 
the difpofition of Alexander, This man, perceiving 
that Darius prepared to march through the flraits in 
queft of Alexander, begged of bim to remain where 
he was, and take the advantage of receiving an ene- 
my, fo much inferior to him in number, upon large 
end fpacious plains. Darius anfwered, *^ He was afraid 
*' in that cafe the enemy would fly without coming to 
*• an aftion, and Alexander efcape him.** " If that 
^' is all your fear," replied the Macedonian, ** let it 
** give you no farther uneafinefs •, for he will come to 
** feek you, and is already on'his march.** However,^ 
his reprefentations had no efied : Darius let out for 
Cilicia ; and Alexander was making for Syria in queft 
of him. But happening to mifs each other in the 
night, they both turned back; Alexander rejoicing in 
his good fortune, and haftening to meet Darius in the 
(Iraits ; while Darius endeavoured to difengage him- 
felf, and recover his former camp. For by this time 
he was fenfible of his error in throwing himfelf into 
ground hemmed in by the fea on one fide, and the 
mountains on the other, and interfered by the river 
Finarus ; fo that it was impracticable for cavalry, and 
his infantry could only aft in fmall and broken parties, 
while, at the fame time, this fituation was extremely 
convenient for the enemy's inferior numbers. 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the fcenc 
of aftion ; but the fkilful difpofition of his forces con- 
tributed fti|l more to his gaining the vidtbry. As hi^ 

^ In three days time. 

army 
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mrmy was very fmall in coknparifon of that of Darius, 
he took care to draw it up fo as to prevent its being 
furroundedy by ftretching out his right wing farther 
than the enemy's left. In thac wing he afted in per- 
fon, and, fighting in ther foremofl: ranks, put the Bar- 
barians to flight. He was wounded, however, in' the 
thighy and, according to Chares, by Darius, who en- 
gaged him hand to hand. But Alexander, in the ac- 
count he gave Antipater of the battle, docs not men- 
tion who it was that wounded him. He only fays, he 
received a wound in his thigh by a fword, and that no 
dangerous confcquences followed it. 

The viftory was a very fignal one •, for he killed 
above a hundred and ten thoufand of the enemy *. 
Nothing was wanting to compleat it but the taking of 
Darius ; and that prince efcaped narrowly, having got 
the ftart of his purfuer only by four or five furlongs, 
Alexander took his chariot and his bow, and returned 
with them to his Macedonians. He found them load* 
ing themfelves with the plunder of the enemy's camp, 
which was rich and various ; though Darius, to make 
his troops fitter for adion, had left mod of the bag- 
gage in Damafcus. The Macedonians had referved 
lor their matter the tent of Darius, in which he found 
officers . of the Jioulhold magnificently cloathed, rich 
furniture, and great quantities of gold and filver. - 

As foon as he had put off his armour, he went to 
the bath, faying to thofe about him, " Let us go and 
*• refrefh ourfelves, after the fatigues of the field, in 
•• the bath of Darius." ** Nay rather,** faid one of 
his friends^ *• in the bath of Alexander ; for the goods 
** of the conquered are, and fhould be called, the 
*' conqueror's.** When he had taken a view of the 
bafons, vials, boxes, and other vafes eurioufly wrought 
in gold, fmelt the fragrant odours of trflences, and 
feen the fplendid furniture of fpacious apartments, he 

* Diodonis fays a hundred and thirty thoufand. 
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turned to his friends, and ikid» *^ This^ then, it feemig 
•* it was to be a Jcing *!** 

As he was fitting down to table, an account was 
brought him, * that among the prifonei^ were the mo*> 
ther and wife of Darius, and two unmarried daugh- 
ters ; and that upon feeing his chariot and bow, they 
broke out into great lamentations, concluding that he 
was dead. Alexander, after fome pau(e, during which 
he was rather commiferating their misfortunes, than 
rejoicing in his own fuccefs, fent Leonatus to aiTure 
them, ^' that Darius was not dead ; that they had no* 
thing to fear from Alexander, for his difpute with 
Darius was only for empire ; and that they fhould 
find themfelves provided for in the fame manner as 
when Darius was in his greatefl profperity/' If 
this mefTage to the captive princefTes was gracious and 
humane, his anions were fiill more fo. He allowed 
idiem to do the funeral honours to whatPerfians they 
pleafed, and for that purpofe furnilhed them out of 
the fpoils with robes, and all the other decorations that 
were cuftomary. They had as many domeftics, and 
were ferved, in all refpedts, in as honourable a manner 
as before; indeed, their appoiittments were greater. 
But there was another part of his behaviour to them 
ilill more noble and princely. Tho^ugh they were 
now captives, he confidered that they were ladies, not 
only of high rank, but of great modefly and virtue, 
and took care that they fhould not hear an indecent 
word, nor have the leaft caufe to fufpeft any danger to 
their honour. Nay, as if they had been in a holy 
temple, or afylum of virgins, rather than in an ene- 
my's camp, they lived unfeen and unapproached, in 
the moft facred privacy. 

It is faid, the wife of Darius was one of the moft 
beautiful women, as Darius was one of the tallefl: an4 
bandfomefl men in the world, and that their daughters 

* As if he had faid, ** Could a king place his happinefs io 
'* Aich enjoyments as thefe V* For Alexander was not, till long 
after thi^^ corrupted by the Perlgan luxury, 

much 
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much refembled them. But Alexander, no doubt, 
thought it more glorious and worthy of a king to 
conquer himfelf, than to fubdue his enemies, and, 
therefore, never approached one of them. Indeed, his 
continence was fuch, that he knew not any womaa 
before his marriage, except Barfine, who became a wi- 
dow by the death of her hufband Memnon, and was 
taken prifoner near Damafcus. She was welj verled 
in the. Greek literature, a woman of the mod agreea- 
ble temper, and of royal extiiaction ; for her father 
Artabazus was ^grandfon to a king of Perfia. Ac- 
cording to Ariftobulus, it was Parmenio that put 
Alexander upon this connexion with fo accomplifhed a 
woman, whofe beauty was her lead perfedion. As 
fof the other female captives, though they were tall 
and beautiful, Alexander took no farther notice of theni 
than to fay, by way of jeft, *• What eye-fores thefe 
^^ Perfian women are !'* He found a counter*chana 
in the beauty of felf-government and fol^ety ; and, 
in the ftrength of that, pafled them by, as fo many 
ftatues. 

PhilbxenUs, who commanded his forces upon the 
coaft, acquainted him by letter, that there was one 
Theodorus, a Tarentine, with him, who had two beau- 
tiful boys to fell, and defired to know whether he 
chofe to buy them. Alexander was fo much incenfed 
at this application, that he afkcd his friends feveral 
times, " What b^fe inclinations Philoxenus had ever 
^* feen in him, that he durft make him fo infamous a 
** propofal ? •• In his anfwer to the letter, which was 
extremely levere upon Philoxenus, he ordered him to 
difmifs Theodorus and his vile merchandize together. 
He likewife reprimanded young Agnon, for offering 
to purchaie Crobylus for him, whofe beauty was fa- 
mous in Corinth. . Being informed, that two Macedo- 
nians, named Damon and Timotheus, had corrupted 
the wives of fome of his mercenaries, who ferved un« 

* Son to a kug of Perfia's daa^ter. 

dcr 
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der Parmenio, he ordered that oiEcer to enquire into 
the affair, and if they were found guilty, to put them 
to death, as no better than favages bent on the deftruc- 
tion of human kind. In the fame letter, fpeaking of 
his own condud, he exprefles himfelf in thefe terms ; 
•* For my part, I have neither fcen, nor defired to fee, 
** the wife of Darius ; fo far from that, I have not 
*• fuffered any man to fpeak of her beauty before me/* 
He ufed to fay, " That fleep, and the commerce with 
V the fex, were the things that made him moft fcnfible 
•• of his mortality." For he confidered both weari- 
nefs and pleafure as the natural effefls of our weaknefs. 

He was alfo very temperate in eating. Of this 
there are many proofs ; and we have a remarkable one in 
what he faid to Ada, whom he called his mother, and 
bad made queen of Caria*. Ada, to exprefs her 
aSeAionate regards, fent him every day a number of 
excellent difhes and a handfome defert -, and at laft ihe 
fent him fome of her bed cooks and bakers. But he 
faid, ^^ He had no need of them ; for he had been 

fupplied with better cooks by his tutor Leonidas ; 

a march before day to drefs his dinner, and a light 
"dinner to prepare his fupper." He added, .that 
^^ the fame Leonidas ufed to examine the chefts and 
•• wardrobes in which his bedding and cloaths were 
•* put, left fomething of luxury and fuperfluity fhould 
** be introduced there by his mother." 

Nor was he fo much addifted to* wine as he was 
thought to be. It was fuppofed fo, bccaufe he paffcd 
a great deal of time at table ; but that time was fpenc 
rather in talking than drinking *, every cup introducing 
fome long difcourie. Befides, he never made thefe long 
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* This Princefs, after the death of her cldeft brother Maafolus^ 
and his confort Artemifia, who died without children, fucceeded 
to the throne with her brother Hidreus, to whom (he had been 
married. Hidreus dying before her, Pexodorus, her third bro- 
ther, dethroned her» and after his death his fon-in-law Orontea 
feized the crown. * But Alexander reftor^d her to the poiTeffion of 
her dominions. 
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meals but when he had abundance of leifure upon his 
hands. When bufinefs called, he was not to be de- 
tained by wine, or flcep, or pleafiire, or honourable 
]ove, or the moft entertaining fpedlacle, though the 
motions of other generals have been retarded by fomc 
of thefc things. His life fufficiently confirms this 
aflertion ; for, though very fhort, he performed in it 
innumerable great a6bions. 

On his days of leifure, as foon as he was rifen he 
facrificed to the gods ; after which he took his dinner 
fittings The reft of the day he fpent in hunting, or 
deciding the differences among his troops, or in read- 
ing and writing. If he was upon a march which did 
not require hade, he would exercife himfelf in fhoot- 
ing and darting the javelin, or in mounting and 
alighting from a chariot at full fpeed. Sometimes 
alfo he diverted himfelf with fowling and fox-hunting, 
as we find by his journals. 

On his return to his quarters, when he went to be 
refreflied with the bath and with oil, he enquired of the 
ftewards of his kitchen, whether they had prepared 
every thing in a handfome manner for fupper. It was 
not till late in the evening, and when night was come 
on, that he took this meal, and then he eat in a re- 
cumbent pofture. He was very attentive to his guefts 
at table, that they mig'ht be ferved equally, and none 
negle6ted. His entertainments, as we have already ob- 
fcrved, lafted many hours ; but they were lengthened 
out rather by converfation than drinking. His con- 
verfation, in many refpefts, was more agreeable than 
that of moft princes, for he was not deficient in the 
graces of fociety. His only fault was his retaining fo 
much of the * foldier, as to indulge a troublefome 
vanity. He would not only boaft of his own aftions, 
but fuflfered himfelf to be cajoled by flatterers to an 
amazing degree. Thefe wretches were an intolerable 

• * The ancients, in their comic pieces, ufed always to put the 
Rhodomontades in the chara£^er of a foldier. At prefent the 
army have as little vanity, as any fet of people whatever. 

burden 
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burden to the reft of the company^ who did not chufe 
to contend with them in adulation, nor yet to appear 
behind them in their opinion of their king's atchieve- 
xnents« 

As to delicacies, he had fo little regard for them^ 
that when the choiceft fruit and fifh were brought him 
from diftant countries and feas, he would fend fome to 
each of his friends, and he very often left none for 
htmfelf. Yet there was always a magnificence at his 
table, and the expence role with his fortune, till it 
came to ten thoufand drachmas for one entertain men t. 
There it ftood ; and he did not {iifier thole that invited 
him to exceed that fum. 

After the battle of IlTus he fent to Damafcus, and 
(eized the money and equipajges of the Perfians, toat^ 
ther with their wives and children. On that occauon 
the Theflalian cavalry enriched themfelves moft. 
They bad, indeed, greatly difiinguifhed themfelves ia 
the aflion,' and they were favoured with this com- 
miffion, that they might have the beft Ihare in the 
fpoiU Not but that the reft of the army found fu0i- 
cient booty ; and the Macedonians having once tafted 
the treafures and the luxury of the Barbarians, hunted 
for the Perfian wealth, with all the ardour of hounds 
upon fcent. 

It appeared to Alexander a matter (£ gr^tt tmpor* 
tance, befoi:e he went farther, to gain the maritime 
powers. Upon application, the kings of Cyprus and 
Phoenicia made their fubmiffion : Only Tyre held out. 
He beQeged* tiiat city feven months, during which 
time he ere6bed vaft mounts of earth, plied it with his 
engines, and invefted it on the fide next the fea with 
two hundred gallies. He had a dream in which he 
faw Hercules offering him his hand from the wall, and 
inviting him to enter. And many of the Tyrians 
dreamt, ^^ that Apollo ^ declared he would go over to 

* One.of die Tyrians dreamt, lie faw Apollo flying from tlie 
city. Upon his repoitiBg this to die people, they would hav6 
^oned him, fappofiog that he did it to i^tiinidate them. He was 

obliged^ 
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** Alexander, becaufe he was difplcaftd with their 
** behaviour in the town." Hereupon, the Tyrians, 
as if the god had been a deferter taken in the fa£t, 
loaded his ftatue with chains, and nailed the feet to the 
pedeftal ; tot fcrupling to call him an Alexandrijl. In 
another dream Alexander thought he faw a fatyr play- 
ing before him at fome diftance; and when he ad- 
vanced to take htm, the favage eluded his grafp. 
However, at laft, after much coaxing and taking 
many circuits round him, he prevailed with him to 
iurrender himfclf. The interpreters, plaufibly enough, 
divided the Greek term for fatyr into two, Sa Tyros^ 
which fignifies Tyre is thine. - They ftill Ihew us a 
fountain, near which Alexander is &id to have feen 
thatvtlion.' 

About the middle of the liege, he made an excur- 
lion s^inftthe Arabians who d^lt about Antilibanus. 
There he ran a great rifque of his life on account of 
hb preceptor Lyfimachus, Who infilled on attending 
htm \ being, as he alledged, neither older nor lefa 
valiant than Phcenix. But when they cam^e to the 
hills, and quitted their horfes, to march up on foot, 
the reft of the party got far before Alexander and 
Lyfimachus. Night came on, and, as the enemy 
was at no great diftance,- the king would not leave 
his preceptor borne down with fatigue and the wdghc 
of years* Therefore, while he was encouraging and 
helping him forward, he was infenfibly ieparated from 
his troops; and had a dark and very cold night to 
pafs in an expofed and difmal fituation. In this per- 
plexity, he obferved at a diftance a number of feat- 
tered fires which the enemy had lighted ; and de- 
pending upon his fwifthefs and aflivity, as well as 
accuftomed to extricate the Macedonians out of every 
difficulty, by taking a Ihare in the labour and danger^ 

obliged, therefore^ to take refuge in the temple of Hercules. But 
the magiibatesy upon mature deliberation, refolved to ^x one 
end of a gold chain to the ftatue of Apollo, and the oth^r to 
the ^tar of Hercules. Diqdor. Sjc» lib. xvii. 

^ he 
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he ran to the next fire. After having killed two of 
the Barbarians that fate watching it, he feized a lighted 
brand, and haftened with it to his party, who foon 
kindled a great fire. The fighc of this fo intimidated 
the enemy, thac many of them fied, and thofe who 
ventured to attack him, were repulfed with confider- 
able lofs. By theie means he palTed the night in 
fafety, according to the account we have frooi 
Chares. 

As for the fiege, it was brought to a termination 
in this manner. Alexandef had permitted his main 
body to repofe themfelves, after the long and fevere 
fatigues they had undergone, and ordered only Ibme 
fmall parties to keep the Tyrians in play. In the 
mean time, Aridander, his principal U)Othfayer, of^ 
fered facrifices, and one day, upon infpet^ing the en- 
trails of the vidtim, he boldly aflerted &mong thofe 
about him, that the city would certainly be taken 
that month. As it happened then to be the laft day 
of the month, his ader tion was ceceived with ridicule 
and fcorn. The king perceiving he was difconcerted, 
and making it a point to bring the prophecies of his 
ininilters to completion, gave orders that the day 
fhould not be called the thirtieth, but the twenty- 
eighth of the month. At the fame time, he called 
out his forces by found of trumpet, and made a much 
more vigorous aflault than he at firfl: intended. The 
attack was violent, and thofe who were left behind in 
the camp, quitted it to have a , fhare in it, and to 
fupport their fellow foldiers ; infomuch that the 
Tyrians were forced to give out, and the city was 
. taken that very. day. 

From thence he marched into Syria, and laid fiege 
to Gaza, the capital of that country. While he was 
employed there, a bird, as it flew by, let fall a clod 
of earth upon his (houlder, and then going to perch 
on the crofs cords with which they turned the enginefi^ 
was entangled and taken. The event anfwered Ari- 
ftandeys interpretation of this fign : Alexander was 

wounded 
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founded in the (houlder, but he took the city. ]Eie 
fent moft of its'fpoils to Olympias and Cleopatra> 9n4 
others of his friends. F|is tqcor Leonidas was noj^ 
forgotten; and ttj^ prefent he made l)im had Tompr 
thing pat-ticplar in i^ It confifted of five hundred ^ 
talents weight of f)*9hkihcen(e, . arid a hundred of 
tnyrrh» and was feqk upon recolie^ion of the hope$ 
he had conceived wheh, a boy. It feems Leonidas 
<bne day had obferved Alexander at a facrifice throW'<> 
ing incenfe into the f}re by handfuls ; upon which he 
faid, .*' AleKinder, when you have conquered the 
•• country where fpiccs grow, you may jot thus liberal 
*' of youMncenfe' 5 but^ in the mean time, ufe what 
*' yoo have more fparingly." He, therefore wrote 
thus : • " I have fent yoU frankincertfe aiid myrrh 
*' in abundance, that you may be no longer a churl 
** to the gods." 

A calket being one day brought him, which ap- 
peared pne of the mod curious and valuable things 
aAiong th^ theafures and the whole equipage of Darius^ 
Jie aiked his friends whaj they thought moft worthy 
to be put in it ? Difierent things were propoied, but 
^c fjlid, ;•** The Jliad moft dcferved fuch a cafe.'J^ 
This particular is mentioned' by fcveral writers o^ 
tredit. And if what the Alexandrians fay, upon the 
faith of HerAclides, be true. Homer. was no bad 
^uxiliarv. or ufelefs counfellor, in the cogrfe of the 
war. They tell us, that when Alexander had con- 
quered Egypt, and determined to build there a great 
city, which was to be peopled with Greeks, and called 
after his own name, by the advice of his architef^s he 
had marked out a piece of ground, and was preparing 
to lay the foundation. But a wpnderful dream made 
him fix upon another (ituapion. He thought, a per- 

* The £QQunon Attic talent in Troy- weight was 56 ii oo 17^ 
This talent confiAed of 60 mime : but there was ' 
another Attic talent* byfomefaid to confift of 
So, by others of 100 mjut. The mifta was 11 7 )6| 

^hetalentof Alooudria was io4 o 19 14 

Vol. IV. S fori 
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fon witli grey hair, and a very venerable afpeA, ap- 
proached hini^ and repeated the following lines — 

High o^er agulphyfea the Pharian iJU 
Fronts the deep roar of di/emhguing Nile. 

Pope. 

Alexander, upon this, immediately left his bed, and 
went to Pharos, which at that time was an ifland ly- 
ing a little above the Canobic mouth of the Nile, but 
now is joined to the continent by a caufeway. He 
no fooner caft his eyes upon the place, than he per- 
ceived the commodioufnefs 9f the fituation. It is a 
tongue of land, not unlike an ifibmus^ whoft breadth 
is proportionable to its length. On one fide it has a 
great lake, and on the other the fea, which there forms 
a capacious harbour *. This led hirh to declare, that 
^' Homer, among his other admirable qualifications, 
** was an excellent architeft," and he ordered a city 

Dacier underflands this whole paflage (which, as he ob(erves» 
is not without its difficulties) as a dercription of the if!e of Pharos, 
it certainly was the ifle of Pharos that formed the harbour, which 
was a double one, and he adduces the authorities of Casfar and 
Virgil to prove that point. Bat how did the ifle of Pharos l^e be- 
tween, or divide the fea and a great lake? Dacier takes XAfmurn 
^oxxvr xai ^oKoffvat to mean tne fame* as XifAtuht ^d^ioa'a-eu, Alex- 
andria, however, does certainly (land between the lake Marea, or 
Mareotis, and the Canopic branch of the Nile^ which may well 
enough be called a fen. And the word htipyu^a. does undoubtedly 
fifrrnty /cparattng or diinefing. 

Our verficn of this pafTage is, moreover, confirmed by the ac- 
count wh.ch Diodorus :he Sicilian gives of the (Ituation of Alex- 
andria. That hiftorian fays, it was featcd very commodioufly by 
the haven of Pharos ; the ftreets were To contrived as to admit the 
cool i no- breezes, which rclre(hcd the air. Alexander ordered a 
broad and high wall to be drawn around it, fo as to have the fea 
clofe on one fide, and a great lake on the other. Its form rcfcm- 
bied that of a foldicr's clr.a!:. One large beautiful ftreet paflcd 
from gate to gate, being in breadth a hundred feet, in length forty 
furlongs, or five miles. It became in after ages fo rich and fa- 
mous, that there were on its rolls three hundred thoofand freemen. 
DiOD. Sic. L. xvii. 
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S) be planned fuicable to the ground, and its appen- 
ent conveniencies. For want of chalk, they made 
ufe of flour, which arifwercd well enough upon a black 
loll, and they drew a line with it about the femicircu- 
lar bay. The arms of this femicircle were terminated 
by ftrait lines, fo that the whole wa^ in the form of a 
Macedonian cloak. 

While the king was enjoying the defign, on a,fud- 
den an in6nite number of large birds of various kinds, 
i'ofe, like a black cloud, out of the river and the lake, 
and lighting upon the place, eat up all the flour that 
was ufed in marking out the lines. Alexander was 
difturbed at the omen ; but the diviners encouraged 
him to proceed, by aHuring him, it was a fign that 
the city, he was going to build, would be bleft with 
fuch plenty, as to furnilh a fupply to all that (hould re- 
pair to it from other nations. 

The execution of the plan he left, to his architefts, 
and went to vifit the temple of Jupiter Ammon. It 
was a long and laborious journey *-, and befide the 
fatigue^ there were two great dangers attending it. 
The one was, that their water might fail, in a dcicrc 
of many days journey which afforded no fupply ; and 
the other, that they might be furprifed by a violent 
fouth wind amidfl the waftes of fand, as it happened long 
before to the army of Cambyfes. The wind raifed ' 
the fand, and rolled it in fuch waves, that it devoured 
full fifty thoufand men. Thefc difficulties were con- * 
fidered and reprefented to Alexander ; but it was not 

* As to his motives to this journey, hiftorians difagree. Ar- 
rian (L. iii. c. 3.) tells us, he took it in imitation of PeiTeus and 
Hercules, the former of which had confulted that oracle, when he 
was difpatched againft the Gorgons ; and the latter twice, viz. 
when he went into Libya again ft Antseus, and when he marched 
into Egypt again ft Bufiris. Now, as Perfeus and Hercules gave 
thcmfelves out to be the Tons of the Grecian Jupiter, fo Alexander 
had a mind to take Jupiter Hammon for his father. Maximus 
Tyrius {Serm. xxv.) informs us, that he went to difcovcr the 
fountains of the Nile ; and Juftin (L. xi. c. 11.) fays, the inten- 
tion of this viiit was to clear up his mother*8 character, and to get 
lumfelf the reputation of a divine origin. 

S 2 cafy 
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cafy to divert him from any of his pUrpofes. For tuftC 
had fupported him in fuch a manner, that his refolu- 
tions were bcicorfic invincibly ftrong ; and his courage 
infpired him with fuch a fpirit of adventure, that he 
thought it hot enough to be vi£torious in the field, 
but he tnu(^ cbiiquer both time and place. 

The divinci affiftances which Alexaftdef experienced 
in this march, met with more credit than the oracles 
delivered at the end of it ; though thofe extraordinary 
alTiftances, in fome mdafiire^ confirmed the oracles* 
In the firft place, Jupiter fent fuch a copious and con- 
ftant fain^ as not only delivered them from all fear of 
fuffi^ring by thirft^ but, by moiftenihg the iand and 
making it firm lo the foot, made the air clear and fit 
for refpiratioh. In the next place, when they found 
the marks which were to ferve for guides to travellers^ 
removed or defaced, and in confcquence wandered up 
and down without any certain route, a flock of crows 
made their appearance, and direded them in the way. 
When they marched brifkly on, the crows flew with 
equal alacrity ; when they lagged behind, or halted^ 
the crows alfo flopped. What is ftill flranger, Cal* 
liflhenes avers, that at night, when they happened td 
be gone wrong, thefe birds called them by their croa^^ 
-ing, and put them right %aiA. 

When he had paAed the defert, and was arrived aC 
the place, the minifter of Amrtion received him with 
falutations ftom, the god, as from a father. And 
when he enquired, ** Whether any of the aflafljns of 
•* his father had efcaped him,*^ the prieft defired be 
would not exprefs himfclf in that manner, ** for his 
*' fathef was not a mortal/* Then he aflced, *• Whe- 
" ther all the murderers of Philip wefe puniflied ; and 
'* whether it was given the proponent to be the con- 
•' queror of the world." Jupitei* Unfwcrcd,;*' that he 
*' granted hirn that high diftin£tion ; and that the 
" death of Philip was fufBciently avenged*" Upon 
this, Alexander made his acknowledgments to the god 
by rich oflTerings, and loaded the pricfls with prefenti 
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^f great value. This is the account mod hiftorians 

five us of the affair of the oracle ; but Alexander 
imfclf, in the letter he wrpte to his mother on that 
pccafion, only fays, " he received certain private an- 
^^ fwers from the oracle, which he would codimunicate 
♦' to her, and her otily, at his retyrn/^ 

Some fayi Ammon*s prophet being deiirous to ad- 
drefs him in an obliging manner in Greek, intended to 
fay, O PaidipHy which fignifies. My Son ; but in his 
barbarous' pronunciation, made the word end with an 
S^ inftead of an n^ and fo faid, Opai dioSy which fig- 
nifies, O 5^^ of Jupitfr. Alexander (they add) was 
delighted with the miila^e in the pronunciation, and 
^m that miftake w^s propagated 4 report, that Ju- 
piter himfelf had called him his fon. 

He went to hear Pfammo an Egyptian philofopher, 
^nd the faying of his that pleafed him moft, was, 
** That all men are governed by God, for in every 
*' thing that which rules and governs is divine," But 
Alexander's own m^xim was more agreeable to found 
philofopby : He faid, " God is the common father of 
*• men, but more particularly of the good and vir- 
^« tuous.^' 

When among the Barbarians, indeed, he afie£led a 
lofty port, fuch as might fuit a man perfeftly convinc- 
ed of his divine original ; bqt it was in a fmall degree, 
and with great caqtion, that he affumed any thing of 
divinity among the Greeks. We muft es^cept, how- 
icveri what he wrote tq the Athenians concerning Sa- 
mos. " It was not I who gave you that free and 
^* famous city, but your then Lord, who was called 
^' my father,** meaning Philip *. 

Yet long after this, when he was wounded with an 
^iTow, and experienced great torture from it, he faid, 
^^ My friends^ this is bjobd, and not the ichor, 
' ^* fFbicb hleft immortals Jhed^' 

♦ He knew llic Athenians were funk into fuch meannefs, that 
they would readily admit his pretenfions to divinity. So after- 
wards they deified Demetrius. 

S 3 One 
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One day it happened to thunder in fuch a dreadful 
manner, that it aftonifhed all that heard it; upon 
which, Anaxarchus thefophift, being in company with 
him, faid, " Son of Jupiter, could you do fo ? " Alex- 
ander anfwered, with a fmile, " I do not chufe to be 
♦♦ fo terrible to my friends as you would have me, 
** who defpife my entertainments, bccaufe you fee fiQi 
•' ferved up, and not the heads of Perfian grandees.** 
It feems the king had made Hephaeftion a prefent of 
fome fmall fi(h, and Anaxarchus obferving it, faid, 
** Why did he not rather fend you the heads of prin- 
*' ces*;" intimating, how truly defpicable thofe glit- 
tering things are which conquerors purfue with fo 
much danger and fatigue ; fince, after all, their enjoy- 
ments are little or nothing fuperior to thofe of other 
men. It appears, then, from what has been faid, that 
Alexander neither believed, nor was elated with^ the 
potion of his divinity, but that he only made ufe of H 
as a means to bring others into fu|;>jeclion. 

At his returti from Egypt to Phoenicia, he honour- 
ed the Gods with facrifices and folemn proceflions ; op 
which occaflon the people were entertained with muHc 
and dancing, and tragedies were prelented in the greateft 
perfeftion, not only in refpeft of the magnificence of 
the fcenery, but the fpirit of emulation in thofe who 
exhibited them. In Athens perfons are chofen by lot 
out of the tribes to conduft thofe exhibitions ; but in 
this cafe the princes of Cyprus vied with each other 
with incredible ardour; parti(:ularly Nicocreon king 

■ 

• Diogenes imputes this faying of Anaxarchus to the aveHion 
nc had for Nicocreon, tyrant of Salamis. According to him, Alex- 
ander having one day invited Anaxarchus to dinner » aiked him 
hD>v he liked his entertainment? •* It is excellent," replied tjie 
j^uefl, « it wants but one di(h, and that a delicious one, the head 
•' of a tyrant." Not the heads of the Satrapa^ or governors of 
provinces, as it is in Plutarch. If the philofopher really meant 
the head of Nicocreon, he paid dear for his faying afterwards ; 
for after the death of Alexander, he was forced,* by contrary 
winds, upon the coafl of Cyprus, where the tyrant leized him, 
and put him to death. 
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of Salamis, and Paficrates king of Soli. They chofe 
the moft celebrated aflors that could be fcfund ; Pafi- 
crates rifqucd the viftory upon Athenodorus, and Ni- 
cocreon upon Theffalus. Alexander interefted himfclf 
particularly in' behalf of the latter ; but did not difco- 
ver his attachment, till Athenodorus was declared vic- 
tor by all the fuffrages. Then, as he left the cht^atre, 
hefaid, ** I commend the judges for what they have 
*' done ; but I would have given half my kingdom 
*' rather than have feen Theffalus conquered." 

However, when Athenodorus was fined by the A- 
thenians for not making his appearance on their ftage 
at the feafts of Bacchys, and intreated Alexander to 
write to them in his favour ; though he refufed to 
comply with that requeft, he paid his fine for him. 
Another aftor, named Lycon, a native of Scarphia, 
performing with great applaufe before Alexander, de3(- 
troufly inferted in one of the fpeeches of the comedy 
a vcrfc, in which he alked him for ten talents. Alex- 
ander laughed, and gave him them. 

It was about this time, that he recei\"ed a letter from 
Darius, in which that prince propofed, on condition of 
a pacification and future friendfhip, to pay him ten 
thoufand talents in ranfom of the prifoncrs, to cede to 
him all the countries on this fide the Euphrates, and tO 
give him his daughter in marringe. Upon his com- 
municating thefe propofals to his friends, Parmenio 
faid, " If I were Alexander, I would accept them." 
*' So would I,** * faid Alexander, " if I were Parme- 
•' nio.*' The anfwer he gave Darius was, *' Thar if 
** he would come to him, he (hould find tne beft of 
•* treatment ; if not, he muft rp and fcek him." 

In confequenceof this declaration he beg«in his march ; 
but he repented that he had fet out Co foon, when be 
received information that the wife of D»irius wrs riea^^. 
That princefs died in child- bed; and the concern of 

* Longinus takes notice of this as an in fir. nee, that it Is natural 
for inen of genius, even in their common difcourfe, to let fkil 
ibmething great and fublime.* 

S 4 Alex- 
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Alexander j07a$ great, becaufe he toil: an opportunity 
of es^erciHng his clemency. All he could do was tq 
return,' and bury her with the uchioft magnificence* 
One of the eunuchs of the bed-chamber, named Ti- 
reus, who was taken prifoner along with the princefies« 
at this time made his efcape out of the camp, and rode 
Qff to Darius, with news of the queen's death. 

Darius fmote upon his head, and flied a torrent o^ 
tears. After which, he cried out, '* Ah cruel deftin/ 
" of the Perlians ! Was the wife and fitter of their 
king, not only to be taken captive, but after het 
death to be deprived of the obfequies due to her high 
" rank!" The^eunuch anfweredi ** As to her obfe- 
*^ qgies, O King, knd all the honours the queen had 4 
^^ r^ht to claim, there is no reafon to blame the evil 
' *^ genius of the Perfians, For neither my miftrels, 
i^* Statira, during her life, or your royal mother, ot 
children, milled any of the advantages of their 
former fortune, except the beholding the light of 
your countenance, which the greatX)rorhaf^cs + wiH 
** again caufe to (hine with as much luf^re as before, Sq 
•' far from beiiig'dcprived of any of the lolemnities of 
^' a funeral, the queen was honoured with the tears of 
^^ her very enemies: For Alexander is as mild in the 
*• ufe of hi^ viftories, as he is terrible in battle/* 

On hearing this, Darius was greatly moved, an4 
firan^ fufpicions took po0e(fion of his foul. Hs 
took t\\c eunuch into the tnott private apartment in hit 
pavillion, and faid, ** If thou doft not revolt to 
*' the Macedonians, as the fortune of Perfia has 
done, but (till acknowledgeft in me thy Lord ; tell 
me, as thou honoured the light of Mithra and thi^ 
right hand of the king, is not the death of Statira the 
•' leaft of her misfortunes I have to lament ? Did not 
** Ihe fuffer more dreadful things while fhe lived ? 

** Ormnajdes was woHhipped by the Perfiah^ as the Aathor 01 
all Good ; and Arimanius deemed the Autho^: of Evil ; agreeably 
to the principles from which th^y were beiieVed to fpring. Light 
and Darknefs. The Perfian writers call them YeKdan aiHl Ahrimau. 

" And, 
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f^ And, amidft all our calamities, would not ouf dif- 
f * grace have been Icfs, had we met with a more rigo- 
*< rous and favage enemy ? For what engagement in 
f ^ the compafs of virtue could bring a young man to 
•* do fuch honour to the wife of his enemy ?'^ 

While the King was yet fpeaking, Tireus humbled 
his face to the earth, and intreated htm not to make 
uie of expredions fo unworthy of himfelf, fo injurious 
to Alexander, and fodi (honourable to the memory of 
his deceafed wife and fifter J hot to deprive himfelf of 
the greate(f of confolations in his misfortune, the re- 
|le6ting that he was not defeated bu( by a perfon fu- 
()erior to huifiah nature. He aflTui^ed him, Alexander 
was more to be admired for the decency of his beha* 
viour to the Perfian women, than for the valour he 
fcxerted againft the men. At the fame time, he con- 
firmed all he had faid, mt\\ the m^ft awful oaths, 
flnd expatiated ftill more on the regularity of Alex- 
ander's conduft, and on his dignity of mind, ^ 

Then parius returned to his friends j and Jifting up 
his hartds to heaven, he faid, "Ifcgods, who, are the 
>• guardians of our birth and the proteftors of king- 
♦• doms, grant that I hiay re-eftablifh the fortiines of 
•• Perfia, and leayc them in the glolry I found them ; 
^' that vii^cfry rriay put it in my power to return 
•* Alexander the favours, which niy deai'efl: pledges 
*' experienced from him in my fall ! But if the time 
determined by fate and the divine wrath, or brought 
about by the viciflltude of things, is now come, and 
the gloiy of the Perfians muft fall, may none but 
^* Alexander fit on the throne of Cyrus!" In this 
manlier were things condufted, and fuch were the 
fpeeches uttered on this occafion, according to the 
tenor of hiftory,' ' 

Alexander having iulidued all on this Hde the Eu- 
phrates, began his march againft Darius ; who had 
taken the field with a million of men. t)uring this 
march, qne qf his friends mentioned to him, as a 
inatter ;hat might divert him, that the fervancs of the 

army 
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army had divided themfelves into two bands, and that 
each Iiad chofen a chief, one of which they called 
Alexander, and the other Darius. They began ta 
fkirmifh with clods, and afterwards fought with their 
fids ; and at laft, heated with a defire of vidory, 
inany of them came to ftones and flicks, infomuch 
that they could hardly be parted. The king, upon 
this report, ordered the two chiefs to fight in fingle 
combat, and armed Alexander with his own hands, 
ivhile Philotas did the fame for Darius. The whole 
army flood and looked on, confidering the event of 
this combat as a prefage of the iflue of the war. The 
two champions fought with great fury % but he who 
bore the name, of Alexander proved viftorious. He 
was rewarded with a prefent of twelve villages, and al- 
lowed to wear a Perfian robe, as £rat6flhenes tells the 
ftory. 

The great battle with Darius was not fought at 
^Arbela, as mod hiftorians will have it; but at 
Gaugamela, which, in the Perfian tongue, is faid to 
fjgnify she houfe of the cornel \ fo called, becaufe one 
-f of the ancient kings having efcaped his enemies by 
the fwiftnefs of his camel, placed her there, and ap- 
pointed the revenue of certain villages for her main- 
tenance. 

In the month of September there happened an % ec- 
lipfe of the nioon, about the beginning of the fefli- 
val of the great, myfteries at Athens. The eleventh 
night after that eclipfe, the two armies being in vie^ 
of each other, Darius kept his men under arms,- and 
took a general review of his troops by torch-light* 

^ But a$ Gaugamela was only a vill^gp, apd Arbela, a coq- 
iiderablc town, flood near it, the Macedonians chofe to diflin- 
guifli the battle by the name of the latter. 

t Darius, the Ton of Hyilafpes, croiTcd the defiuts of Scythia, 
upon that camel. 

X Adronomers afTure us, this eclipfe of the moon happened the 
2Qth of September, according to the Julian calendar ; and there- 
fere the battle of Arbela was fought the ift of O^ber. 

Mean*' 
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Meantime Alexander fufiered his Macedonians to re- 
pofe themfelve^ and with his foothfayer Ariftander, 
performed fome private ceremonies before his tent, 
and offered facrifices to Fear *. The oldeft of his 
friends, and Parmenio in particular, when they beheld 
the plain between Niphates and the Gordysan Moun- 
tains, all illumined with the torches of the Bar- 
barians, and heard the tumultuary and appalling 
noife from their camp, like the' bellowings of an 
immenfe fea, were aftonifhed at their numbers, and 
oblerved among thenifelves how arduous an enter- 
prize it would be, to meet fuch a torrent of war 
in open day. They waiteci upon the king, therefore, 
when he had finifhed the facrifice, and advifed htm to 
attack the enemy in the night, when darknefs would 
hide what was moft dreadful in the combat. Upon 
which he gave them that celebrated anfwer, I will not 
Jieal a viRory. 

Ic is true, this anfwer has been thought by (bme to 
favour of the vanity of a young man, who derided 
the moft obvious danger : Yet others have thought it 
not only well calculated to encourage his troops ac 
that time, but politic enough in refpc<5l to the future ; 
becaule, if Darius happened to be beaten, it left him 
no handle to proceed to another trial, under pretence 
that night and darknefs had been his adverfaries, as he 
had. before laid the blame upon the mountains, the 
narrow pafles, and the fea. For in fuch a vaft em- 
pire, it could never be the want of arms or men that ' 
woukl bring Darius to give up the difpute -, but the 
ruin of his hopes and fpirits, in confequence of the 
lols of a battle, where he had the advantage of num- 
bers and of day-light. 

^ In the printed text it is ^o>?tf, to Apollo, bat Amiot tells us, 
he found in feveral MSS. ^oCtir, to Fear. Fear was not with- 
out her altars ; Thefens facnficed to her, as we have feen in his 
life : And Plutarch tells us, in the life of Agis and Cleomenes, 
that the Lacedaemonians built a temple to Fear, whom they 
honoured, not as a pernicious Dcen^on, but as the bond of all 
gopd government. 

When 
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When his friends were gonei Alexander retired t4 
reft in his tent» and h^ is faid to have flept that night 
much ^tioder tbaA Ufual { infomuch, that when his 
offifef$ tztnt to atteild him the next day ^ they could 
not but estprefs their furpritc at it, while they were 
obliged themfelves (o give out orders to the troops to 
take their ^ morning refrelhnient. After this, as the 
^cafion Was urgent, Parmenio entered his apartment^ 
atid fta^nding by thfe bed, called him two or three times 
by fiame. When he awaked, that officer aflced him,, 
^^ Why he ftept like a man that had already conquered^ 
4* and not rathef^ ' like one who had the greateft battle 
*< the world, tvef heard of to fight ?'* Alexander 
fmiled a^^the queftlon, and faid^ '* In what light caq 
«« you look upon us but M conquerors, when we have 
^' hot now to traverfe defolate countries in putfuit of 
^^ t)arius, and he no longer declines the combit ? *' h 
was hot, however, only before the battle, but in the 
face of danger, that Alexander ihewed his intrepidity 
ahd excellent judgment, por the battle was (bme time 
doubtful. The left; win^, commanded by Parmenio, 
Was almoft broken by the impetuofity with which the 
Ba£trian cavalry chained ; and Mazeus had, mofe- 
over, detached a party of horfe, with orders to wheel 
round and attack the corps that Was left to guan4 
the Macedonian baggage. Parmenio, greatly dtflurb* 
cd at thefe circumftan^es, fent mefitpger; tq Acquaint 
Alexander, that his Camp and baggage wobld he taken, 
if he did not immediately difp^tch a ftrong teihforce- 
menit from the front to the rear. The moment thai 
account was brought him, he was giving bis right 
wing^ which he commanded in perfon, th^ figtial tQ 
char^. He ftopped, however, to tell the kne£fenget, 
*^ ^armemio muft have loft his fenfes, and in his dif- 
** order mu(^ ^la.ve forgot, that the conquerors ate al« 
<' ways maftf n^ pf all that belonged to the enemy ; an4 
^^ the conquered heed not give themfelves any concerts 
^^ about tljeir treafures or prifoners, nor have any things 

"to 
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^^ to think of but how to fell their lives dear, and die 
*• in the bed of honour." 

As foon as he had returned Parmenio this anfwer^ 
he put on his helm^) for in other points he came 
ready armed put of his tent. He had 'a fhort coat of 
the Sicilian rafliion, girt clofe about him, and over 
that a breaft-plate of liheh (Irongiy quilted, which 
was found ambng the fpoils at the battle of IflTus^ His 
helmet, the workitianfhip of Theophilus,. was of iron, 
but fo well |)o)i(hed, that it ihone like the brighteft 
filver. To this was Bttcd a gorget of the fame me- 
tal, fet with precious ftbnes; His fwbrd, the weapon 
he generally ufed in battle, was a prefent from the 
king of the Citieans, and could not be excelled for 
lightnefs or for temper, fiut the belt which he wore 
in all engagements, was more fupet-b than the reft of 
his armour. It was given him by the Rhodians, as 
a mark of their refpe^ft, and old Hejicon had eJcerted 
1)11 his art in it. In drawing up his army and giving 
V Orders, as well as cxercifing and reviewing it, he fpared 
Bucephalus on account of his age, and rode another 
horfe ; but he conftantly charged upon him ; and he 
had no fooner mpupted him^ than the fignal was al- 
ways given* 

The fpeech he made to the Theflaliahs and the other 
Greeks, was of fome length on this occafion. When 
he found that they, in their turn, ftrove to add to his 
confidence, and called out to him to lead them againft: 
the Barbarians, he fhifced his javelin to his left hand ; 
and ftretching his right hand ^towards Heaven, ac- 
cording to CaHifthcnes, he intrcated the gods " to 
*• defend and invigorate the Greeks, if he was really 
** the fon of Jlipiter.^ 

Ariftander the foothfayer, who rode by his fide, in 
a white robe and with a crown of gold upon his 
head^ then pointed out jin eagle flying over him, 
and dire(9ting his couffe againft the enethy. The 
fight of tbi$ {o animated the troops, that after mutual 
^horutions to bravery, the cavalry charged at full 

fpeed. 
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fpecd, and the phalanx ruflicd on like a torrent *. Be-* 
fore the firft ranks were well engaged, the Barbariant 
gave way, and Alexander prefled h-rd upon the fugi- 
tives, in order to penetrate into the midft of the hoft, 

• Plntarch, as a writer of lives, not of hiftories, docs not pre- 
tend to give ap exa6t defcription of battles. Bat as many otour 
readers, we believe, will be glad to fee (bme of the more reiinarka- 
ble in detail, we fhall give Arrian's account of this. 

Alexander's right wing charged firft uppn the Scythian hor(e^ 
who, as tliey were well armed, and very robuil, behaved at 
the beginning very well, and. made a vigorous refiflance. That 
this might anfwer more elFedlually, the chariots placed in the 
left wing bore down at the fame time upon the Macedonians* 
Their appearance was very terrible, and threatened entire dc* 
ftruAion ; but Alexander's light-farmed troops, by their darts, 
arrows, and flones, killed many of the drivers, and more of the 
horfes, fo that f?w reached the Maced Lilian line ; which opening, 
* AS Alexander had direfled, they only paiflfed through, and were 
then either taken , or difabled by his bodies of referve. The horfc con- 
tinued ilill engaged ; and, before any thing decifive happened 
there, the PeHian foot, near their left wing, be^an to move, in 
hopes of falling upon the flank of the Macedonian right wing, 
or of penetrating (o far as to divide it from its centre. Alexander, 
perceiving this, fent Aretas with a corps to charge them, and 
prevent their intended manoeuvre. In the mean time, proie* 
cuting his firft defign, he broke their cavalry in the left wing, and 
entirely routed it. He th'-n charged the Periian foot in flanV, 
and they made but a feeble refinance. Darius, perceiving this,, 
gave up all for loft, and fled. 

Vide Arrian. 1. iii. c. 13. & (eq. nbi plunu 

Diodorus afcribes the fuccefs which for a time attended the 
Perfian troops, entirely to the cendud and valour of Darius. It 
unfortunately happened, that Alexander, attacking his guards, 
threw a dart at Darius, which, though it mifted him, ftruck the 
charioteer, who fate at his feet, dead ; and as he fell forwards, 
fome of the guards raifed aJoud cry ; whence thofe behind them 
conjeftured that the king was flain, and thereupon fled. This 
obliged Darius to follow their example, who knowing the 
route he took could not be difcovered on account of the duft and 
confufion, wheeled about, and got behind the Perfian army, and 
continued his flight that way, while Alexander purfued right 
for\vards. Diod. Sic. 1. xvii. 

Juftin tells ns, that when thofe about Darius advifed him to 
break down the bridge of the Cydnus, to retard the enemy's 
purfuit, he anfwered, '* I will never purchafe fafety to myfelf 
" at the expence of fo many thoufands of my fubjefts, as muft 
" by this means be loft." Just. 1. xi. c. 14. 

where 
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Inhere l)arius aftcd in pcrfon. For he beheld him at. 
a diftance, over the foremoft ranks, amid ft his royal 
fquadron, Befides that he was mounted upon a lofty 
chariot, Darius was cafily diftinguifhed by his fize and 
beauty. A numerous body of feledl cavalry flood in 
clofe order about the chariot, and feemed well prepa- 
red to receive the enemy. But Alexander's approach 
appeared fo terrible, as he drove the fugitives upon 
thofe who ftill maintained their ground, that they were 
feized with' con fternat ion, and the greateft part of them 
difperfed. A few of the bcft and braveft of them, 
indeed, met their death before the King's chariot, and 
falling in heaps one upon another, ft rove to flop the 
purfuit ; for in the very pangs of death they clung 
to the Macedonians, and caught hold of their horfes 
legs as they lay upon the ground. 

Darius had now the moft dreadful dangers before his 
eyes. His own forces, that vicrt placed in the front 
to defend him, were driven' back upon him 5 the wheels 
of his chariot were, moreover, entangled among the 
dead bodies, fb that it was almoft impoflible to turn 
it ; and the horfes plunging among heaps of the flain, 
bounded up and down, and no longer obeyed the 
hands of the charioteer. In this extremity he quitted 
the chariot and his arms, and fled, as they tell us, 
upon a mare which had newly foaled. But, in all 
probability, he had not efcaped fo, if Parmenio had 
not again ient (bme horlemen to defire Alexander to 
come to his afliftance, becaufe great part of the ene- 
my's forces ftill ftood their ground, and kept a good 
countenance. Upon the whole, Parmenio is accufcd 
of want of fpirit and aftivity in that battle : Whether 
it .was that age had damped his courage ; or whether, 
as Callifthenes tells us, he looked upon Alexander's 
power and the pompous behaviour he aflumed, with 
an invidious eye, and confidered it as an infupportable 
burden *. Alexander, though vexed at being fo ftopt 

* The tmth feemd to be, that Parmenio had too much concern 
fdr Alexander. Philip of Macedon confeiTcd Parmenio to be the 

only 



in his career, did . not acquaint the troops about fain) 
with the purport df the meflage •, but under pretence of 
being weary of fuch a carnage, and of its growing 
dark, founded a retreat. However, as he was riding 
up to that part of his army which h^d been repreiented 
in danger, he was informed that the enemy were to^ 
tally defeated and put to flight. 

.The battle having fuch an iffue, the Perfiaii em- 
pire appeared to be entirely deftroyed, and Alexandef 
was acknowledged king of all Afia. The firft thing 
he did was to make his acknowledgments to the godf 
by maeniScent facrifices ; and then to his friends, by 
tich gift? of houfb, eilates, abd governments. ^ As he 
was particularly ambitiou$ of recommending himfelf to 
the Greeks,:^ he. fignified by letter, that all tyrannie9 
fhould be abolifhed, and that they ihould be governed 
by their own laws under the aufpices of freedom. To 
<he Platasans in particular he wrote, that their city 
ihould be rebuilt, becaufe. their anceftors had made a 
prefent of their territory to the Greeks, in* ofder that 
they might fight the caule of liberty upon their own 
lands. He fent alio a part of the fpoils to the Croto- 
nians in Italy, in honour of the Spirit ,^nd courage of 
their countryman * Phaylus, a champion of the 
wreftling*ring, who, in the w$r with the Medes, when 
the reft of the Greeks in Italy fent no affiftanCe to the 
Creeks their brethren, fitted out a (hip at his owa 
expence, and repaired to Salamis, to take his 
ihare in the common danger. Such a pleafure did 
Alexander take in every inftance of virtue, and fo 
faithful a guardian was he of the honour of all grea^ 
adlions ! 

m 

Only General he knew : And on, this occafion he probably con^ 
fideredy that if the wing under his command had been tHcaten, 
that corps of Perfians would have been able to keep the fields 
and the fugitives rallying, and joining {t» there would have becfn ^ 
l^rpe^table force which might have reg^uned the day« 

♦ Jn jScrodotuSy PbojUut. .8cc 1. viii. 47. 
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* He traverfed all the province of Babylon, which 
immediately made its fubmiflion ; and in the diftridl:^ 
of Ecbatana he was particularly ftruck with a gulph 
of fire, which dreamed contihually, as from an inex- 
hauftible fource. He admired alfo a flood of naptba^ 
not far from the gulph, which flowed in fuch abun* 
dance that it formed a lake* The naptba in many re- 
fpefb reiembles the bitumen^ but it is much more in- 
flammable f. Before any fire touches it, it catches 
light from a flame at fome diftance, and often kindles 
all the intermediate air. The Barbarians, to (hew the 
king its force and the fubtjlty of its nature, fcattered 
Ibme drops of it in the (Ireet which led to his lodgings ; 
and (landing at one end, they applied their torches to 
fome of the firfl: drops ; for it was night. The flame 
•communicated itfelf fwifter than thought, and the ftreec 
was inflantaneoufly all on fire. 

There was one Athcnophanes, an Athenian, who, 
among others, waited on Alexander when he bathed, and 
anointed him with oil. This man had the greateft fuc- 
cefs in his attempts to divert him ; and one day a boy, 
named Stephen, happening to attend at the bath, who 
was homely in his perfon, but an excellent finger, A- 
thenophanes faid to the king, ^' Shall we make an ex- 
" pcriment of the naptba upon Stephen ? If it takes 
** fire upon him, and does not prefently die out, we 
•* muft allow its force to be extraordinary indeed." 
The boy readily confented to undergo the trial; but 

• In the original it is. As be traverfed the territory of Batylofip . 
be found in the tUftri^ of Ecbatana^ &c. Every bocfy knows that 
Ecbatana was in Media, not in the province of Bal^ylon. Tlie 
gulph here mentioned was near Arbela, in the diHrid of Arta^ 
<ent. [See Strab. Ed. Pan d. 737. D. & feq.] Bat Scaliger 
propoies, that we ihould read AraSiene (from Arec^ mentioned 
Gen. X. ID.) both here„ inftead of Ecbatana, and in the paiTage 
of Strabo above cited. 

t Sunt qui et naptham bituminis generi afcribunt. Verom 
ordens ejus vis ignium naturx cognata procul omni ab.ufu eft. 

Fx,iN. Hift. Nat. 
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fts fbon as he vras anointed with it *, his whole body 
broke out into a flame, and Alexander was extrennely 
concerned at his danger. Nothmg could Have pre- 
vented his being entirely confumed by it, if there had 
not been people at hand with many veflcls of water 
for the fervice of the bath. As it was, they found it 
difficult to. extineuifti the fire, and the poor boy ftit 
the bad effefts of it as long as he lived. 

Thofe, therefore, who defire to reconcile the fable 
with truth, arc not unfupportcd -by probability, when 
they fay, it was this drug with which Medea f anoint- 
ed the crown and veil fo well known upon the ftage. 
For the flame did not come from the crown or veil, 
nor did they take fire of themfelves ; but, upon the 
approach of fire, they foon attrafbed it, and kindled 
imperceptibly. The emanations of fire at fome 
diftance have no other efFeft upon mofl: bodies, than 
merely to give them light and heat *, but in .thofe 
which arc dry and porous, or faturated with oily par- 
ticles, they collcft themfelves into a point, and imme- 
diately prey upon the matter fo well fitted to receive 
them. Still there remains a difficulty as to the gene- 
ration of this naptba-, whether it derives its inflam«> 
mable quality from J «*♦«•'»♦♦♦ ••^ or rather 
from the unauous and. fulphureous nature of the foil. 
For in the province of Babylon the ground is of fo 
fiery a quality, that the grains of barley often leap up 
and are thrcfwn out, as if the violent heat gave a pul- 
fation to the earth. And in the hot months the peo- 
ple are obliged to fleep upon (kins filled with water. 
Harpalu^ whom Alexander left governor of the coun- 
try, was ambitious to adorn the royal palaces and walks 
with Grecian trees and plants ; and he fucceeded in 

* As no mention is made here of the application of fire, anlefs 
that be couched ander the words x»i Styii^, we muft fnppofe an 
ele^rical virtue in the nop^ha* But Plutarch Teems to difdaia 
that afterwards, in the csue of Creon's daughter, 
f Hoc delibutis ulta donis pellicem 
Serpente fugit alite. Hoa, 

I Something here is waning in &e ori^ind. 

every 



every thing, except ivy. After all his attempts to 
propagate that plant, it died : For it loves a cold foil, 
and therefore could not bear the temper of that mold. 
Such digreflions as thefe the niceft readers may endure^ 
provided they are not too long, 

Alexander having made himlelf mafter of Suff, 
found in the king's palace * forty thoufand talents iti 
coined money, and the royal furniture and other riches 
were oi inexpreflible value. Among other things, 
there was purple of Hermione, worth five thoufand 
talents f , which, though it had t)een laid up a hun- 
dred and ninety years, retained its firft frelhnefs and 
beauty. The reafon they afllgn for this, is, that the 
purple wool was combed with honey, and the white 
with white oil. And we are aflfured, that fpecimens 
of the fame kind and age are ftiil to be feen in all their 
' priftine luftre. Dinon informs us, that the kings of 
Perfia uied to have water fetched from the Nile and 
the Danube, zc\d put among their treafures, as a proof 
of the extent of their dominions, and their being 
mafters of the world. 

The entrance into PerHa was difficult, on account 
of the roughnefs of the country in that part, and be* 
caufe the pafles were guarded by the braved of the 
PerQans ; for Darius had taken refuge there, fiut a 
man who fpoke both Greek and Perfian, having a 
Lycian to his father, and a Perfian woman to his mo- 
ther, offered himfelf as a guide to Alexander, and 
fhewed him how he might enter by taking a circuit. 
This was the pcrfon the priefteTs of Apollo had in 
view, when, upon Alexander's confulting her at a very 
early period of life, (he foretold, ** that a Lycian 
*• would conduft him into Perfia." Thofe that firft 
fell into his hands there, were flaughtered in vaft 

• Q/Curtiiis, who magnifies every thing, fays fift^ thoufand. 

t Or five thonfand talents weight. Dader calls ^t fo many 
hondred weight ; and the eailern talent was near that weights 
Pliny tells us, that a pound of the double dipt Tyrian purple« ia 
the time of Auguftus, was Ibid for an hundred crowns, 

T 2 numbers. 
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numbers. He tells us, he ordered that no quart^ 
ihould be given, becaufe he th6ught fuch an example 
would be of fervice to his affairs. It is faid, he found 
as much gold and filver coin there as he did at Suia» 
^nd that there was fuch a quantity of other treafurfcs 
an() rich moveables, that it loaded ten thoufand pair 
of mules and * five ttioufand ca*mels. 

At Perfepolis he caft his eyes upon a great ftatuc of 
Xerxes, which had been thrown from its pedeftal by 
the crowd that fuddehly ru(hed in, and lay negleded on 
the groundv l)pon this he Hopped, and addrefled it as 
if it had been alive : ^^ Shall we leave you, faid he, m 
^* this condition, on account of the w^r you made 

upon Greece, or rear you again for the fake of your 

magnanimity and other virtues )^^ After he had ftood 
a long time confidering in (l^ence which he Ihould do, 
he pafled by and left it as it was. To give his troops 
time to refrelh themfelves, heAaye(l thei^e fbur months ^ 
for it was winter. 

The firft time he fate down on the throne of the 
kings of Perfia^ under a golden canopy, Demaratiis 
the Corinthian, who had the fathe friend()iip and af* 
fedion for Alexander as he had entertained for his fa- 
ther Philip, is faid to have wept like an old man^ 
while he uttered this exclarnatioh, " What a pleafure 
•* have thofe Greeks miflcd, who died without feeing 
" Alexander feated on the throne of Darius 1" 

When he was upon the point of marching agaihft 
Darius, he made a ^reat entertainment for his friends, 
at which they drank to a degree of intoxication ; and 
the women had their ihare in it^ for they came in 
mafquerade to feek their lovers. The moft celebrated 
among thefe women was Thais, a native of Attica, and 
miftrefs to Ptolemy, afterwards king of Egypt. 
When flie had gained Alexander's attention by her flat- 
tery and humorous vein, fhe addrefled him Over her 
cups in a manner agreeable to the fpirit of her country, 

* DiodorUs &ys three tho^rand* 

but 
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but far above a peribn of her (lamp. ** I have under- 
** gone great fatigues/' faid (he, ** in wandering about 
^* AGa I but this day has brought me a compenfation, 
^* by putting it in my power to infult the proud courts 
*'^ of the Perfian kings. Ah ! how much greater plea* 
^^ fure would it be to finifli the caroufal with burning 
V the palace of Xerxes, who laid Athens in afhes, and 
** to let fire to it myfelf in the fight of Alexander * ! 
*^ Then (hall itJ^e (aid in times to come, that the wo« 
^* men of his train, have more fignally avenged the 
•* caufe of Greece upon the Perfians, than all that the 
^^ generals before him could do by fea or land." 

This fpeech was received with the loudeft plaudits 
and nrioft tumultuary acclamat4ons. All the company 
ftrove to perfuade the king to comply with the propo- 
&\. At laft, yiekKng to their inftanees, be leaped 
from his feat, and with his garland on his head and a 
flambeau in his hand, led the way. The reft followed 
with (houts of joy, and, dancing as they went, ipread 
themfelves round the palace. The Macedonians who 
got intelligence of this frolick, ran up with lighted 
torches, and joined them with great pleafure. For 
they concluded, from his deftroying the royal palace, 
that the king's th6ughts were turned towards home, 
and that he did not defign to fix his feat among the 
Barbarians. Such is the account mod writers give us 
of the motives of this tranfadtion. There are not, 
however, wanting thofe who aflert, that it was in con- 
iequence of cool refledbion. But all agree that the king 
ibon repented, and ordered the fire to be extiaguifhed. 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclination 
iBcreafed with his extraordinary acquifitions \ - and 

^ Theie domes were not reared folely for rf gal magnificence 
a|i,d fecurity ; fa^t to ^4 ^^e appetites of power and luxdry, and 
to feq:ete the royal pleafufes fr^m thofe that toiled to gratify them. 
"AittSy as this noble ftrufture was poffibly raifed not only for 
vanity but for riot ; fo probably* by vanity inflamed by not, it 
feU. A ftriking inSance pf th^ i^^^pific^oicy of ha^an UVq Vf 
a^ the depravity of human nature 1 

T 3 he 
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he had alfo a gracious manner, which is the only thin^^ 
chat gives bouncy an irrefiftible charm. To give a 
few inftances : Ariftoh, who commanded the Paconians,- 
having killed one of the enemy, and cut oflfhis head, 
laid it at Alexander's feet, and faid, *' Among us, fir^ 
*^ fuch a prefent is rewarded with a 'golden cup/* 
The kine anfwered, with a fmile, ^^ An empty* 
** one» I fuppofe ; but I will give you one full of 
•* good wine •, and here, niy boy, I drink to you/* 
One day, as a Macedonian of mean circumftances was 
driving a mule, laden with the king's money, the 
mule tired ; the man then took the burden upon his 
own (houlders, and carried it till he tottered under it, 
and was ready to give out. Alexander happening to 
lee him, and being informed what it was, faid, *' Hold 
•* on, friend, the reft of the way, and carry it to your 
^^ own tent ^ for it is yours/' indeed, he was gene- 
rally more offended at thofe tvho refufed his preients» 
than at thofe who afked favours of him. Hence he 
wrote to Phocion, ^^ That he could no longer number 
*^ him among his friends, if he rejedted the marks of 
^* his regard/' He had given nothing to Serapion, 
one of the youths that played with him at ball, be* 
caufe he afked nothing. One day,* when they were at 
their diverfion, Serapion took care always to throw the 
ball to others of the party ^ upon which, Alexander 
' faid, " Why do not you give it me ?" ** Becaufe you 
^' did not afk for it," laid the youth. The repartee 
pleafed the king much ; he hughed, and immediately 
made him very valuable pireients. One Proteas^ a 
man of humour, and a jefler by profeffion, had hap- 
pened to ofiend him. His friends interceded for him, 
' and he fued for pardon with tears ; which at laft the 
king granted. *• If you do really pardon me," re- 
fumed the wag, *^ I hope you will give me at leaft 
•* fome fubftantial proof of it." And he condelcended 
to do it in a prelent of five talents. 
With what a free hand he fhowered his gifb upon 

his 
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his friends*, and thofe who attended on his perfon, 
appears fcom one of the letters of Olympias. " You 
** do well," faid (he, in ferving your friends, and it is 
^* right to a£t nobly -, but, by making rhem all equal 
to kings, in proportion as you put it in their power 
to make friends, you deprive yourfelf of that pri- 
*• vilege.** Olympias often wrote to him in that 
manner; but he kept all her letters fecret, except 
one, which Hephasftion happened to cafl: his eye upon, 
when he went, according to cudom, to read over the 
king's (houlder ; he did not hinder him from reading 
on ; only, when he had done, he took his fignet from 
bis Bnger, and put it to his mouthf. 

The fon of Mazseus, who was the principal favogrice 
of Darius, was already governor of a province, and 
the conqueror added to it another government dill 
more condderable. But the young man declined it in 
a handfome manner, and faid, ^^ Sir, we had but one 
*' Darius, and now you m^k^ many Alexanders.** 
He bellowed on Parmenio the houfe of Bagoas, in 
which were found fuch jl goods as were taken at Sufa, 
to the value of a thoufand talents^ He wrpte to 
Antipater to acquaint him, that there was a defign 
formed againft bis life, and ordered him to keep 
guards about him. As for his mother, he made her 
many magnificent prefents ; but he would not fuffer 
her bufy genius to exert Itfelf in ilaxe affairs, or in the 
lead to controul the proceedings 4f{ government. She 
complained of this as a hardihip, and he bore her ill 

* He j^bably means in particular tbe fifty youn^ men 
brought him by Amyntas, who were of the principal families in 
Macedonia. Their office was to wait on him at taole, t6 attend 
with hor&s when he went to fight or to hunt, and to keep guard 
4ay and^night at his chamber door, 

f To enjoin him fiience. 

X Tu9 wsg» oirtrfcip— i/x«TWfAor, drapery goods, Thi? we take to 
mean fuch like purple as was taken at Svfa, or perhaps that very 
purple. Dacier reads Hephtfiion^ initead of Parmenio, The 
Vufcob. MS. has £«^»9 inlleaj of Stfcr^v, which is certainly better. 

T 4 humour 
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humour with great mildnefs. Antipater once wrote 
him a long letter full of heavy complaints againft 
her; and when hd had read it, he faid, *^ Antipater 
^* knows not that one tear of a mother can blot out a 
** thoufand fuch complaints." 

He found that his great officers iet no bounds ta 
their luxury, that they were moft extravagantly deli* 
cate in their diet, and profufe in other refpeds ; info* 
much that Agnon of Tebs wore filver nails in his 
(hoes^ Leonatus had many camel loads of earth brought 
from Egypt to rub himfelf with when he went to the 
wreftling-ring, Philotas had hunting^nets that would 
enclofe the fpace of a hundred furlongs, more made 
ufe o£ rich eflences than oil after bathing, and had 
their grooms of the bath, as well as chamberlains 
who excelled in bed making. This degeneracy he 
reproved with all the temper of a philofopher. He 
told them, ^^ It was very ftrange to him, that,^ 
after having undergone fo many glorious con-* 
** flidts, they did not remember that thofe who come 
•* from labour and excrcilc always fleep more fwectly 
*' than the ina£bive and eflfeminate ; and that in com- 
'^ paring the Perfian manners with the Macedonian^ 
** they did not perceive that nothing was more fcrvilc 
^^ than the love of pleafure, or more princely than a lifa 
** of toil. How will that man," continued he, " take 
•* care of his own horfe, or furbifh his lance and 
** helmet, whofe hands are too delicate to wait on his 
•* own dear perfon ? Know you not that the end of 
•' conqueft is, not to do wh^it the conquered have 
•* done, but fomething greatly fbperior ?" After 
this, he conflantly took the exercife of war or hunt- 
ing, and expoled himfelf to danger and fatigue with 
lefs precaution than ever; fo that a Lacedemonian 
fimbaflador, who attended hini one day when he 
killed a fierce lion, faid, ^' Alexander, you have 
•' difputed the prize of royalty glorioufly with th? 
•* lion." Craterus got this hunting-piece rcprefcnted 
in broQ^Ci and cooperated it in the temple at Delphi. 

Thcw 
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There were the lion, the dogs, the King fighting with 
the Hob, and Craterus making up to the king's 
afliftance. Some of thefe ftatues were the workmanfliip 
of Lyiippus, and others of Leochares. 

Thus Alexander hazarded his perfon, by way of 
exercife for himfelf, and example to others. But 
his friends, in the pride of wealth, were fo devoted 
to luxury and ea(e, that they confidered long march* 
es and campaigns as a burden^ and by degrees 
eame to murmur and fpeak ill of the king. Ac firft 
he bore their cenfures with great moderation, and 
uied to fay, ^^ There was fomething noble in hearing 
•• himfelf ill fpoken of while he was doing well *.'* 
Indeed, in the leaft of the good offices he did his 
firiends, there were great marks of afiedtion and tefpcGt. 
We will give an inftance or two of it. He wrote to 
Peuceftas, who had been bit by a bear in hunting, to 
complain, that he had given an account of the acci- 
dent, by letters to others of his friends, and not to 
him. ** But now,** fays he, ** let me know, how- 
•• ever, how you do, and whether any of your com* 
^^ pany deferted you, that I may punifh them, if fuch 
•^ there were.'* When Hephaeftion happened to be 
abient upon bufinefs, he acquainted him, in one of his 
letters, that as they were diverting themfelves with 
hunting the f ichneumon, Craterus had the misfor* 

* Voltaire fiiyt Ibmewhere, that it !s a noble thing to make 
tngrates. He feems to be indebted for the fentiment to Alexander. 

t The ^gyotiai^ rat, c^led icbneuuun^ is of the £ze of a cat» 
wiUi very roogn hair, Qntted with white, yellow, and aih coloar ; 
It*s nofe like that of a hog, with which it digs up the earth. It 
has ihort black legs, and a tail like a fox. It nvt^ on lizards, 
lerpents, (naiU, chamelaons, &c. and if of great fenrice in 
Egypt, fav it's natural inftinfk of hunting out and breaking the 
e^ of the crocodile, and thereby preventing too great an in- 
creaie of that deftru£live creature. The naturalifts alfo fa^, that 
it is ib greedy after the crocodile's ,liver, that, rolling itfelf up 
in mud, it flips down his throat, while lie deeps with his moutn 
Onei^i and gnaws its ^ay out again. 

DioD. Sic. p. 32, 781 PiiN* !« viii. c. 24, 25. 
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tune to be run through the thighs with Perdiccas's 
lance. When Peuceftas recovered of a dangerous ill- 
nefs, he wrote a letter with his own band to Alexip- 
pus the phyfician, to thank him for his care; During 
the (icknefs of Craterus, the king had a dream, in con- 
fequence of which he offered facriBces for his recovery, 
and ordered him to do the fame. Upon Paufanias the 
phyfician's defign to give Craterus a dofe of hellebore, 
he wrote to him, expreding his great anxiety ^bout it^ 
and defiring him to be particularly cautious in the ufe 
of that medicine. He imprifoned Ephialtes and Ciffusai 
who brought him the firft news of the flight and 
treafonable pradices of Harpalus, fuppofing their in- 
formation falfe. Upon his fending home the invalids 
and the fuperannuated, Eurylochus, the Agacan, goc 
himfeif enrolled among the former. Soon after, it was 
difcovered that he had no infirmity of body; and he 
confefled it was the love of Tekfippa, who was going 
to return home, that put him upon that expedient to 
follow her. Alexander enquired who the woman was, 
and being informed that, though a courtezan, (he was 
not a flave, he faid, ^' Eurylochus, I am willing- to 
*^ aOift you in this affair ; but, as the woman is frb^ 
^' bom, you muft fee if we can prevail upon her by 
^* prefents and courtftiip.** 

It is furprifing, that he had time or inclination to 
write letters about fuch unimportant affairs of his 
friends, as to give ordefs ibr diligent iearch to be made 
in Cilicia for Seleucus-'s run-away flave ; to commetxl 
Peuceftas for having feized Nicon, a flave that be^ 
longed to Craterus ; and to dired Megabyzus, if pof* 
iible, to draw another flave from his afylum, and takt 
him, but not to touch him vrhile he remained in the 
temple. 

Ic is faid, that in the firft years of his reign, when 
capital caufes w^ere brought before him, he ufed to ftop 

The Egyptians worihiped the ichneasK>n for deftroying th^ 
crocodiles : They worfliiped the crocodile/ too» probably as the 
Indians do the devil, that it might do them no hurt. 

one 
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one of his ears with his hand, while the plaincifF was 
opetiing the indiAment, that he might referve ic per- 
fectly unprejudiced for hearing the defendant. But 
the mahy falfe informations which were afterwards 
lodged, and which, by means of fome true circum- 
fiances, were fo reprefented as to give an air of truth 
to the whole, broke his temper. Particularly ifi cafe 
of afperflons upon his own chara6ter, his reafon for- 
look him, and he became extremely and inflexibly ie- 
vere ; as preferring his reputation to life and empire. 
When he marched againft Darius again, he ex- 

g^Aed another battle. But upon intelligence that 
eflfus had feized the perfon of that prince, he dif- 
mifled the Theffalians, and fent them home, after he 
had given them a gratuity of two thoufand talents^ 
over and above their pay. The purfuit was long and 
laborious, for he rode three thoufand three hundred 
furlongs in eleven days'*. As they often fuflfered 
more for want of water than by fatigue, many of the 
cavalry were unable to hold out. While they were 
upon the march, fome Macedonians had filled their 
bottles at a river, and were bringing the water upon 
mules. Thefe people feeing Alexander greatly dif- 
trcfled with thirft, (for it was in the heat of the day) 
immediately Tilled a helmet with water, and prefented 
it to him. He afked them to whom they were car- 
rying it ? and they laid, " Their fons : But if our 
•• prince does but live, We Hi^ll get other children, 
•* if we lofe them.** Upon this, he took the helmet in 
his hands; but looking round, and feeing all the 
horfemen bending their heads, and fitting their eyes 
upon the water, he returned it without drinking. 
Iio^ever, he praifed the people that offered it, and 

• As this ^as no mofe tlhan forty miles a' day, our Newmarket 
heroes l^odd have beat Alexakider hollow. It is aothing when 
compand to Charles the Twelth's march from Bender throngh 
Gennanyy nothing to the e3if)editioix of Hauibal' along the 
African coail. 

iaidy 
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faid, ^' If I alone drink, thefe good men wilt be difi 
** piritcd*." The cavalry, who were witnelles to this 
z€t of temperance and magnanimity, cried out, ** Let 
••us march! We are neither weary nor thirfty; nor 
•• (hail we even think ourfelves mortal, while under 
** the condufk of fucK a king.'* At the fame time 
they put fpqrs to their hories. 

They had all the fame afiedion to the caule, but 
only fixty were . able to keep up with him till he 
reached the enemy's camp. There they rode over 
the gold and filver that lay fcattered about, and pafling^ 
by a number of carriages full of women and children, 
which were in motion, but without charioteers, they 
haftened to the leading fquadrons, not doubting that 
they (hould find Darius among them. At lad, after ' 
much fearch, they found him extended on his chariot^ 
and pierced with many darts.. Though he was near 
his lad moments, he had ftrength to ^aflc for fbmething 
to quench his thirft. A Macedonian, named Poly- ' 
ftratus, brought him fome cold water, and when b^ 
had drank, he faid, V Friend, this fills up the meafure. 
•^ of noy misfortunes^ to think I am not able to reward 
*^ thee for this aft of kindnefs. But Alexander will 
not let thee go without a recompenfe ^ and the gods 
will reward Alesdander foj his humanity to my mo- 
ther, to my wife and children. T^ll. him I gave 
him my hand« for I giye it thee in his ftead.*' Sa 
frying, he took the hand of Jf'olyftratus, and immedir 
acely expired. When Alexander came up, he (hewed, 
his concern for th^C ^vent by the iD^rongeft exprelfionS) 
and covered the body with bi$.own robe. 

BefTus afterwards feU into h.i.s ha^ds, and he pujt 
nifhed his parricide in this ftianner. He caaled two 
ftrait trees to be bent* and one of his. legs to be made 
£»ft to each % then fufiering the trees to return to their 

* Lncan has embeMiflied this fiory for Ca(o, and hat poffibly 
introdaced it merely ttpo% ia;^l^(i9n^ ^ 

former 
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ifbrtncr pofture, his body was torn afundcr by the vio- 
lence of the recoil *. 

As for the body of Darius, he ordered it fliould 
liave all the honours of a royal funeral, and fent it em- 
balmed to his mother. Oxathres, that princess bro- 
ther, he admitted into the number of his friends. 

His next movement was into Hyitrania, which he 
'entered with the flower of his army. There he took 
a view of the Cafpian Tea, which appeared to him noc 
lefs than the Euxine, but its watd* was of a fweeter 
tafte. He could get no certain information in what 
'manner it was formed, bOt he conjeftured that it 
came from an outlet of the Palus Mseotis. Yet the 
ancient Nattliralifts were ilot ignorant of its origin; 
for, many years before Alexander's expedition, they 
wrote, that tlierfe are four fcas which ftfetch from the 
main ocean into the continent, the fartheft north of 
which is the Hyrcanian or the Cafpian f. The Bar- 
barians here fell fuddenly upon a party who were lead- 
ing his horie Bucephalus, and took him. This pro- 
voked him fo much, that he fent a herald to threaten 
them, their wives and children, with utter extermina- 
tion, if they did not rcftore him the horfe. But, upon 
their bringing him back, and furrendehng to him their 
cities, he treated them with great clemency, and paid 
a confiderable fum, by way of ranfom, to thofe that 
took the horfe. 

From thence he marched into Parthia ; where find- 
ing no employment for his arms, he firft put on the 
tobe of the Barbarian kings ^ Whether it was that he 
conformed a little to their cuftoms, becaufe he knew 
how much a fimilarity of manners tends to reconcile 
and gain mens hearts ; or whether it was by way of 

* Qc Cartias tells us, Alexander delivered np the aflafiin to 
OxatKreSy the brodkd- of Daiiiu'; in cbnfequence of which he 
had his nofe and ears cut ofF, and was faftened'to a croft, where 
he was difpatched with darts and arrows. 

t This IS an error which Pliny too has followed. The Cafpiaa 
iea has no <oiiununication with the ocean* 

experi* 
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experiment, to fee if the Macedonians might be 
brought to pay him the greater deference, by ^ctrf"- 
toming them infeniibly to the new Barbaric attire and 
port which he aflfumed. However, be thought the 

. Median habit made too ftiflf and exotic an appearance, 
and therefore took not the long breeches, or the fweep* 
ing train, or the tiara \ but adopting fomething be- 

. tween the Median and Perfian mode, contrivedveft- 
ments lefs pompous than the former, and i^ore ma- 
jeilic than the latter. At firft he ufed thi^ drels only 
before the Barbarians^ or his particular friends within 
doors ; but in time he came to wear it wbei^ he ap« 
peared in public, and late for the difpatch of bufinels. 
This was a mortifying fight to the Macedonians :. Yet, 
as they admired his other virtues, they thought he 
might be fuffered to pleafe hirofelf a little, and .enjoy 
bis vanity. Some indulgence feemed due to a prince, 

. vrho, befide his other hardihips, had lately been wound- 
ed in the leg with an arrow, which (battered the bone 
in fuch a manner, that fplinters were taken out ; .who, 
another time, had iuch a violent blaw from a ftooe 
upon the nape of his neck, that an alarming darknefs 
covered his eyes, and continued for fome time ; and 
yet continued to expofe his perfon without the leafl: 
precaution. On the contrary, when he had pafied the 
Orexartes, which he fuppofed to be the Tanais, he not 
only attacked the Scythians and routed them, but pur- 
fued them a hundred furlongs, in, Ipite of what he 
fuffered at that time from a flux. 

There the queen of the Amazons came to viCt him, 

^ as Clitarchus, Policritus, Oneficritus, Antigenes, Ifter, 
and many other hiilorians, report. But Ariftobulus, 
Charjcs * of Theangcla, Ptolemy, Anticlides, Phib the 
Theban, Philip who was alfo of Theangela, as well as 

* In the Greek text it is tKr^/TtXEv^, both here and juft after. 
ticuTythwq fignifies a gentleman ufher ; but it does not appear 
that eithe;- Chares or Philip ever held foch an office. It is certain 
^talyo^w^ is the right readiDg, from Athena;us, Book,vi..p» 27 1, 
where he mentions Philip as belonging to Theangela in Caria. 

Heca- 
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Hecatffius of Eretria, Philip of Chakis^ and Duris of 
Samos, treat the ftory as a fidion. And indeed Alex- 
ander himfelf feems to fupport their opinion. For in 
one of his letters to Antiparer, to whom he gave an 
^xaft detail of all that paflied, he fays, the king of 
Scythia offered him his daughter in marriage, biK he 
makes not the leaft mention of the Amazon. Nay, 
when Oncficritus, many years after, read to Lyfima- 
chus, then king, the fourth bode of his hiftory, in 
which this ftory was introduced, he fmiled and (aid, 
•* Where was I at that time ?** But whether we give 
credit to this particular, or not, is a matter that will 
neither add to nor lefTen our opinion of Alexander. 

As he was afraid that many o( the Macedonians 
might diflik^ the remaining fatigues of the expedition, 
he left the greateft part of the army in •quarters, and 
entered Hyrcania with a feledt body of twenty thou- 
fand foot and three thoufand horfe. The purport of 
his fpeech upon the occafion was this : ** Hitherto the 
^ Bari>arians have feen us only as in a dream. If you 
** (hould think of returning, after having given Afia 
** the alarm only, they will fall upon you with con- 
^ tempt as unenterprizing and effeminate. Neverthe- 
••^ lefs, fuch as defire to depart have my confcnt for it : 
** But, at the fame time, I call the gods to witnefs, 
** that they defert their king when he is conquering 
** the vifotld for the Macedonians, and leave him to 
^* the kinder and more faithful attachment of thofc 
** few friends that will follow his fortune." This is 
almoft word for word the fame with what he wrote to 
Antipater ; and he adds, *' That he had no fooher 
** done fpeaking, than they cried, he might lead them 
*« to what part of the world he pleafed/* Thus he 
tried the difpofition of thkfe brave men ; and there was 
no difficulty in bringing the whole body into their fen* 
timents ; they followed of courfe. 

After this, he accommodated himfelf more than 
ever to the manners of the Afiatics, and at the fame 
time perfuaded them to adopt ibme of the Macedonian 

fafliions ^ 
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fafhions ; for by a mixture of bocb, he thought ^ 
union might be promoted, much better than by force, 
and his authority mainuined when he was at a diftance. 
For the fame reafon he feledted thirty thoufand boys, 
and gave them mailers to inftruA them in the Grecian 
literature, as well as to train tliem to arms in the Ma- 
cedonian manner. 

As for his marriage with Roxana, it was entirely the 
,c(Fe£b of love. He faw her at an entertainment, and 
found her charms irrefiftible. Nor was the match 
unfuitabie to the fituadon of his affairs. The Barba- 
rians placed greater confidence in him on account of 
that alliance, and his chaftity gained their affe&ion j it 
delighted them to think, he would not approach the 
only woman he ever paQlonately loved, without the 
fanftion of marriage* 

Hepha&ftion and Craterus were his two favourites. 
The former praifed the Perfian fafhions, and drefied as 
he did ; the latter adhered to the cuftoms of his own 
country. He therefore employed Hephasftion in his 
tranfa£lions with the Barbarians, and Craterus to fig- 
nify his pleafure to the Greeks and Macedonians. Xhe 
one had more of his love, and the other more of bis 
efteem. He was perfuaded indeed, and he often iaid» 

Hephasftion loved Alexander, and Craterus the 

king." Hence arofe private animoiities^ which did 
not fail to break out upon occafion.. One day, in In- 
dia, they drew their fwords, and came to blows. The 
friends of each were joining in the quarrel, when Alex- 
ander interpofed. He told Hephaedion publicly, 
•' he was' a fool and a madman, not to be fenfi- 
•* ble, that without his mafter*s favour he would be 
•* nothing.'* He gave Craterus alfo a fcvere rcpri- 
tnand in private ; and after having brought them to- 
gether again, and reconciled them, he fwore'by Jupiter 
Ammon, and air the other gods, •'That he loved 
•• them more than all the men in the world : But, if 
^^ he perceived them at variance again. He would put 
^' them both to death, or him, at leaft^ who began the 

•* quarreK" 
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•* quarrel." This is faid to have had fuch an rffeft 
upon them, that they never exprefled any dlQike to 
each other, even in jeft, afterwards. 

Among the Macedonians, Philotas, the fon of Par- 
menio, had great authority. For he was not only 
valiant and indefatigable in the field, but after Alex- 
ander, no man loved his friend more, or had a greater 
fpirit of generofity. We are told, that a friend of his 
one day requefted a fum of money, and he ordered it 
to be given him. The fteward faid, he had it not to 
give. " What I" fays Philotas, " haft thou not 
** plate, or fome other moveable ?" However, he 
afiedbed an oftentation of wealth, and a magnificence in 
his drefs and table, that was above the condition of a 
fubjeft. Befides, the loftinefs of his port was altoge- 
ther extravagant ; not tempered with any natural gra- 
ces, but formal and uncouth, it expofed him both to 
hatred and fufpicion ; infomuch that Parmenio one 
day faid to him, " My fon, be Icfs." He had long 
been reprefented in an invidious light to Alexander. 
When Damafcus, with all its riches; was taken, upon, 
the defeat of Darius in Cilicia, among the number of 
captives that were brought to the camp, there was a 
beautiful young woman, called Aritigone, a native of 
Pydna, who fell to the (bare of Philotas. Like a 
young fbldier with a favourite miftrefs, in his cups he 
indulged his vanity, and let many indifcreet things 
efcape him ; attributing all the great actions of the 
war to himfelf and to his father. As for Alexander, 
he called him a boy, who by their means enjoyed the 
title of a conqueror. The woman told thefe things in 
confidence to one of her acquaintance, and he (as is 
common) mentioned tliem to another. At laft, they 
came to the ear of Craterus, who took the woman 
privately before Alexander. When the king had 
heard the whole from her own mouth, he ordered her 
to go as ufual to Philotas, but to make her report to 
fcim of all that he faid. Philotas, ignorant of the 

Vol. IV. U faarcs 
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fnarcs that were laid for him, converfed with the wo- 
man without the leail referve, and either in his refenc- 
ment or pride uttered many unbecoming things againft 
Alexander. That prince, though he had fufiicient 
proof againft Phiiotas^ kept the matter private, and 
difcovered no tokens of averfion i whether it was that 
he confided in Parmenio's attachment to him, or whe- 
ther he was afraid of the power and intereft of the 
family. * 

About this time, a Macedonian, named * Limpus, 
anativeof Chalflsftra, confpired againft Alexander's life, 
and communicated his defign to one Nicomachus, a 
youth that he was fond of*, defiring him to take a part 
in the enterprize. Nicomachus, inftead of embracing 
the propofal, informed his brother -f" Balinus of the 
plot, who went immediately to Philotas, and defired 
him to introduce them to Alexander ; afluring him it 
was upon bufinefs of great importance. Whatever 
might be his reafon (for it is not known) Philotas re- 
fufed them admittance, on pretence that Alexander 
had other great engagements then upon his hands. 
They applied again, and met with a denial. By thi^ 
time they entertained fome fufpicion of Philotas, and 
addrefied themfelves to J Metron, who introduced 
them to the king immediately. They informed him 
firft of the confpiracy of Limnus, and then hinted to 
him their fufpicions of Philotas, on account of his re- 
jeding two feveral applications. 

Alexander was incenfed at this negligence; and 
when he found that the perfon who was fent to arreil; 
Limnus, had § killed him becaule he ftood upon his 

* It (hoaldy undoubtedly, be read Dymmu^ as (^Cnrtins and 
Diodorus have it. Nothing is eafier than for a tranicriber -to 
change the A into a A> 

t Q^^Curtiui calls him CebaUmus* 
' :[ In the printed text it ^is Wtfut ; but one of the manufcripts 
gives us Mtr^a, which agrees with Curtius. Some name feems 
to bt wanting, and Metron was a confideraUe office of the king's, 
bbuihold, msoterof the wardrobe. 

i Other authors figs ^ killed himfelf. 

de£:noe 
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defence and refufed to be taken, it diflurbed him (till 
more, to think he had loft the means of difcovering his 
accomplices. His reientment againft Philotas, gave 
opportunity to thofe who had long h^ted that officer, 
to avow their didike, and to declare, how much the 
king was to blame in fuffering himfelf to be fo eafil/ 
impofed upon, as to think that Limnus, an in(ignifi.> 
cant Chalsftrean, durft engage, of his own accord, in 
fuch a bold defign. " No doubt,** faid they, " he was 
** the agent, or rather the inftrument, of feme fuperior 
^^ hand y and the king fliould trace out the fource of 
*' the confpiracy among thofe who have the mbft in- 
** tcreft in having it concealed/* 

As he began to liften to thefe difcouries, and to 
give way to his fufpicions, it brought innumerable ac- 
cufacions againft Philotas, fome of them very ground* 
lefs. He was apprehended and put to the torture, in 
prefenqe of the great officers of the court. Alexander 
had placed himfelf behind the tapeftry to hear the exa- 
mination ; and when he found that Philotas bemoaned 
himfelf in fuch a lamentable manner, and had recourfe to 
llich mean fupplications to Hephoeftion, he is reported 
to have faid, '^ O Philotas, durft thou, with all .this 
*^ unmanly weaknefs, embark in fo great and hazar- 
♦* dous an enterprize ?" 

After the execution of Philotas, he immediately fent 
orders into Media chat Parmenio fliould be put to 
death ; a man who had a (hare in moft of Philip's con* 
quefts, and who was the principal, if not the only one, 
of the old counfellors, who put Ale^cander upon hi$ 
expedition into Afia. Of three fons whom he took 
over with him, he had feen two flain in battle, and 
with the third he fell ^ facrifice himfelf. Thefe pro- 
ceedings made Alexander terrible to his friends, parti- 
cularly to Antipater. That regent, therefore, fent 
privately to the ^tolians, and entered into league with 
chem. They had fomething to fear from Alexander, 
as well as he, for they had facked the city of ths 
CCniades ; and when thi? king was informed of it, h« 

U z faid 
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faid, " The children of the CEniades need not revenge 
*• their caufe 5 I will punifti the -ffitolians myfelf.'* 

Soon after this, happened the affair of Clitus; 
vrhich, however fimply related, is much more (hock- 
ing than the execution of Philotas. Yet, . if we refle& 
on the octafion and circumftances of the thing, we 
fhall conclude it was a misfortune, rather than a dcli*- 
berate a£t, and that Alexander's unhappy pafTion and in- 
toxication only furnifhed the evil genius of Clitus with 
the means of accomplifhing his deflru£bion« It hap- 
pened in the following manner. The king had ibme 
Grecian fruit brought him from on board a vefiel, and 
as he greatly admired its frcfhnefs and beauty. He de- 
fired Clitus to fee it, and partake of it. Is happened 
that Clitus was offering facrifice that day ; but he left 
it to wait upon the king. Thtet of the fheep on which 
the libation was already poured, followed him. The 
king, informed of that accident, confulted his footh- 
fayers, Ariflahder, and Cleomantis the Spartan, upon it ^ 
and they affured him it was a very bad omen. He, 
therefore, ordered the vidtimsto be immediately offered 
for the health of Clitus; the rather, becaufe three 
days before he had a ftrange and alarming dream, in 
which Clitus appeared in mourning, fitting by the 
dead fons of Parmenio. However, before the facri- 
fice was flnifhed, Cljtus went to fup with the king, who 
that day had been paying his homage to Caflor and 
Pollux. 

After they were warmed with drinking, fbinebody 
began to fing the verfes of one Pranicus, or, as others 
will have it, of Pierk), written in ridicule of the Ma- 
cedonian ofikcrs who had lately been beaten by the 
Barbarians. The older part of the company were 
gready offended at it, and condemned both the poet 
and the finger ; but Alexander, and thofe about him, 
Jiflened with pleafure, and bade him go on! Clitus, 
who by this time had drank too much, and was natu- 
rally rough and froward, could not bear their beha- 
viour. He faid, •' It was not well done, to make a 

"jcft 
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•* jeft» and that among Barbari^s and enemies, of 
** of MacedoQiana that were much better men than 
•* the laughers, though they had met with a misfor- 
•' tune." Alexander made anfwer, " That Clitus was 
** pleading his own caufc, when he g^ve cowardice the 
*' foft namp of misfortune." Then Clitus ftarted up, 
and faid, " Yet it was this cowai:dice that faved you, 
•* fon of Jupiter as you are, when you were turning your 
*• back to the fword of Spithridates. It is by the blood 
•* of the Macedonians and thefe wounds. that you are 
^^ grown fo great, that you disdain to acknowledge 
** Philip for your father, and will aeeds pafs yourfelf 
*' for the fon of Jupiter Ammon." 

Irriuted at this infolence, Alexander replied, ** It 
^' is in this villainous manner thou talked of me in all 
*' companies, and flirreft up the Macedonians to mu- 
** tiny ; but doft thou think to enjoy it long ?" " And 
'' what d6 we enjoy now ?"*faid Clitus, ** What rc- 
** ward have we for all our toils ? Do we not envy 
^^ thofe who did not live to fee Macedonians bleed un** 
*< der Median rods, or fue to Perfians fpr accefs to 
•* their king ?" While Clitus went on in this rafli 
manner, and the king retorted upon him with equal 
bitternefs, . the old men interpofed, and endeavoured to 
allay the flame. Meantime Alexander turned to Xe- 
nodochus the Cardian, and Artemius the Colophonian, 
and faid, ** Do not the Greeks appear to you among 
*^ the Macedonians like demigods among fo many 
** wild-beafts ?" Clitus, far from giving up the dis- 
pute, called upon Alexander *' to fpeak out what he 
•* had to fay, or not to invite freemen to his table, 
*^ who would declare their fentiments without referve, 
*• But perhaps," continued he, " it were better to pafs 
*^ your life with Barbarians and flaves, who will wor- 
•* (hip your Perfian girdle- and white robe without 
" fcruple.'* 

Alexander, no longer able to reftrain his anger, 
threw an apple at his face, and then looked abovit 

U 3 for 
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for his fword. But Ariftophancs *, one of hj§ 
guards, had taken it away in time, and the com- 
pany gstthered about him, and intreated him to be 
quiet. Their rcmonftrances, however, were vain. 
He broke from them, and called out, in the Macedo* 
nian language, for his guards, which was the fignal of 
a great tumult. At the fame time he ordered the 
trumpeter to found, and ilruck him with his lift, upon 
his difcovering an unwillingnefs to obey. This man 
was afterwards held in great eft«em, bccs^ufc he pre- 
vented the whole army from being alarmed. 

As Clitus would not make the leaft fubmiflion^ his 
friends, with much ado, forced him out of the roofn« 
But he loon returned by another door, repeating,- in a 
bold and difrefpeitfiil tone, thofe verfes from the An- 
dromache of Euripides. 

^re thefeyour cujloms ?. Js it thus that Greece 
Rewards her combatants ? + Shall one man claim 
The trophies won by tboufands ? 

Then Alexander fnatchcd a Ipear from one of the 
guards, and meeting Clitus as he was putting by the 
curtain, ran him through the body. He fell itrtmedi- 
ately to the ground, and with a difmal groan expired. 

Alexander's rage fublided in a moment ; he came 
to himfelf ; and feeing his friends ftanding in filcnt 
aftonifhment by him, he haftily drew the fpear out of 
the dead body, and was applying it to his own throat, 
vrhen his guards feized his hands, and carried him by 
force into his chamber. He pafled that night and the 
next day in angutfh inexprefTible ; and when he had 
wadecl himfelf with tears and lamentations, he lay in 
fpeechlefi grief, uttering only now and then a groan. 
His friends, alarmed at this melancholy filence, forcfcd 
themfclvcs into the room', and attempted to confolc 

• Qg^Curtius and Arrian call him Ari&onns. 
f Thi6 is the fpcech of Pelcus to Menclaus* 

him* 
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*• him. But he would liften to none of them, except 

'b Ariftander, who put him in mind of his dream and 

ft the ill- omen of the fheep, and afTured him, that the 

MK whole was by the decree of Fate. As he feemed 

tk a little comforted, Califthenes the philofopher, 

tk Ariftotle's near relation, and Anaxarchus the Ab^ 

h derite, were called in *. Callidhenes began in a fbft 

it: and tender manner, endeavouring to relieve him with* 

Hi out fearching the wound. But Anaxarchus, who had 

;l a particular walk in philofbphy, and looked upon 

his fellow-labourers in fcience with contempt, cried 

k out, on entering the room, ^* h this Alexander Up- 

ti ** on whom the whole world have their eyes ? Can 

^ ** it be he who lies extended on the ground, crying 

X: ^ like a (lave, in fear of the law and the tongues of 

*^ men, to whom he fhould himfelf be a law, and the 

^^ meafure of right and wrong ? What did he conquer 

: ^* for but to rule and to command, not fervilely to 

^ ^* fubmit to the vain opinions of men ; Know you 

** not," continued he, *' that Jupiter is reprefented 

** with Themis and Juftice by his (idei to (hew, that 

*• whatever is done by f fupreme power is right ? ** 

By this, and other dilcourfes of the fan^ kind, he alle-* 

viated the king's grief indeed^ but made him, withal, 

more haughty and unjufl. At the fame time, he infi- 

nuated himfelf into his favour in fo extraordinary a 

manner, that he could no longer bear the converfation 

of CaUifthenes, who before was not very agreeable, on 

account of hjs auflerity. 

One day, a difpute had arifen at table about the 
feafons and the temperature of the climate. Callifthe- 

* Calliiiheaes was of the city of Olynthas, and had been re- 
^omihended to Alexander by Ariflotle, whofe relation he was« 
He had too mach of the fpirit of liberty, to be fit for a Court. 
He did not fhew it, however, io this inilance. Ariftotle fore- 
warned him, that if he went on to treat the King with the free- 
dom which his fpirit prompted, it would one day be fatal to him. 

" Short date of life, my fon, thefe words forebode.*' 

U 4 nes 
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nes held with thofe who aflcrted, that the country thej 
were then in was much colder, and the winters more 
fevere, than in Greece. Anaxarchus maintained the 
contrary with great obftinacy. Upon which Calli- 
fthenes faid, *^ You mud needs acknowledge, my friend^ 
*^ that this is much the colder; for there you went ia 
*^ winter in one cloak, and here you cannot fit at table 
" without three houfmg coverlets one over another.'* 
This ftrokc went to the heart of Anaxarchus. 

Callifthenes was difagreeble to all the other fophifis 
and flatterers at court ; the more fo, becaufe he was 
followed by the young' men on account of his elo- 
quence, and no lefs acceptable to the old* for his regu** 
lar, grave, felf-fatisfied courfe of life. All which 
confirms what was faid to be the caufe of his going to 
Alexander, namely, an ambition to bring his fellow- 
citizens back, and to repcople the * place of his nati- 
vity. His great reputation naturally expofed him to 
envy -, ap,d he gave feme room for calumny himfelf, 
by often refufing the king's invitations, and when he 
did go to his entertainments, by fitting folemn and 
filent ; which fhewed that he could neither commend, 
nor was fatisiied with what pafled : Infomuch that 
Alexander faid to him one day. 



/ hate the Sage 



Who reaps no fruits ofwifdomfor bimfelf. 

Once when he was at the king's table with a 
large company, and the cup came to him, he was 
defired to pronounce an elogium upon the Macedo- 
nians extempore, which he did with fo much elo- 
quence, that the guefts, befide their plaudits, rofe up 
and covered him with their garlands. Upon this, 
Alexander faidi in the words of Euripides, 

• OlyntKus xyas one of the cities deilroyed by Philip ; whether 
Alexander permitted the philofopher to rc-eftablifh it is uncer- 
tain ; but Cicero informs ns, that, in his time, it was a flouriih-r 
in? place. Vide Or. iii. in Vcrrem. 

m>en 
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fH^en great the theme ^ tis eafy to excelL ' 

•* But (hew lis now," continued he, " the power of 
** your rhetoric, in fpeaking againft the Macedonians, 
•* that they may fee their faults, and amend/* 

Then the orator took the other fide, and Ipoke with 
equal fluency againft the encroachments and other 
faults of the Macedonians, as well as againft thedivi- 
(ions among the Greeks, which he Ihewed to be the 
only caufe of the great increafe of Philip's power i 
concluding with thele words, 

Amidfi fedition^s waves 
' The worji of mortals may emerge to honour. 

By this he drew upon himfelf the implacable hatred of 
the Macedonians^ and Alexander faid, " He gave not, 
^^ in this cafe, a fpecimen of his eloquence, but of his 
*' malevolence.** 

Hermippus affures us, that Stroibus, a perfon em- 
ployed by Callifthenes to read to him, gave this ac- 
count of the matter to Ariftotle. He adds, that Cal- 
lifthenes perceiving the king's averfion to him, re- 
peated this verfe two or three times at parting : 

PatrochtSj thy fuperior is no more. 

It was not, therefore, without reafon, that Ariftotle 
faid of Callifthenes, ** His eloquence, indeed, is 
** great, but he wants common fenfe." He not only 
refufed, with all the firmnefs of a philofopher, to pay 
his refpefts to Alexander by proftration, but ftood 
forth fingly, and uttered in public many grievances 
which the beft and oldeft of the Macedonians durft 
not rcfleft upon but in fecret, though they were as 
much difpleafed at them as he. By preventing the 
proftration, he faved the Greeks, indeed, from a great 
diflionour, and Alexander from a greater •, but he ru- 
ined himfelf; becaufe his manner was fuch, that he 
feemed rather defirous to compel than to perfuade. 

Chares 
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Chares of Mitylene tells us^ that Aleitander, at one 
of his entertainments, after he had drank, reached the 
cup to one of his friends. That friend had no fooner 
received it than he rofe up, and turning towards the 
hearth *, where ftood the domeftic gods, to drink, he 
worfhiped, and then killed Alexander. This done, 
he took his place again at table. All the guefis did 
the fame in their order, except Callifthenes. When it 
came to his turn, he drank, and then approached to 
* give the king a kifs, who being engaged in ibme dii- 
courfe with Hephasftion, happened not to mind him. 
But Demetrius, furnamed Phidon, cried out, *^ Re- 
^' ceive not his kifs ; for he alone has not adored you.'* 
Upon which, Alexander refuied it, and Callifthenes 
faid aloud, " Then I return one kifs the poorer." 

A coldnefs, of courfe, enfued : But many other things 
contributed to his fall. In the firft place, Hephae- 
ftion*s report was believed, that Callifthenes had pro- 
mifed him to adore the king, and broke his word. 
In the next place, Lyfimachus and Agnon attacked 
him, and faid, '^ The fophift went about with as much 
^* pride as if he had demolifhed a tyranny, and the 
*' young men followed him, as the only free man 
•* among fo many thoufands.'* Thcfe things, upon 
the difcovery of Hermolaus*s plot againft Alexander, 
;ave an air of probability to what was alleged againft 
'allifthenes. His enemies faid, Hermolaus enquhied 
of him, ," By what means he might become the moft 
** famous man in the world," - and that he anfwercd, 
*' By killing the moft famous." They farther aflert- 
ed, that by way of encouraging him to the attempt, 
he bade him ^* not be afraid of the golden b^, but 

* Daci^r isof opinion» that, by this aftion, the flatterer wanted 
Co infmaate, that Alexander ought to be reckoned among' the 
domeftic gods. Bot^ as the kine fate in that part of the rooM 
where the Penates were, we rather think it was a vile excuie t© 
the man's own confcience for this ad of religions worlhip, bc- 
caufe their pofition made it dubious, whether it was intended for 
Alexander or for them. 

*'rcmem- 
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^* remember he had to do with 2^ man who had fufFer- 
** ed both by ficknefs and by wounds." 

Neither Hermolaus, however, nor any of his ac- 
complices, made any mention of Callifthenes amid{( 
the extremhics of torture. Nay, Alexander himfeif, 
in the aiccount he immediately gave of the plot to 
Craterus, Attalus and Alcetas, writes, " that the 

young men, when put to the tofture, declared, it was 

entirely their own enterprize, ahd that-no man be- 
' ** fides v(ras privy to it." Yet afterwards, in a lettet 
to Antipattr, he affirms that Callifthenes was as guilty 
as the reft. ** The Macedonians,** fays he, " have 
•• ftoned the young men to death. As for the fopltift, 
" I will pdnrfh him myfelf, and thofe that fent Hlmj 
•' too : Nor (hall the tov^ns that hatboured the con- 
** fpirators efcape." In which he plainly difcovers his 
averfiofri to Ariftotle, by whom Callifthenes was brought 
up, as a relation ; fb^r he was the fon of Hero, Ari* 
ftotle*s niece. His deaith is varioufly .related. Some 
fay, Alexander ordered, him to be hanged; others, 
that he fell tick and died in chains. And Chares writes, 
that he w^ kept ftvfen mcfnths in prifon, in order to 
be tried in full couneil in the prefence of Ariftotle j 
but that he died of exceffive corpulency and the loufy 
diieafe^ at tht time that Alexander was wounded by 
the Malli Oxydracae in India. This happened, how* 
ever, at a lat?er period than that ^e are upon. 

In the mean time, Dertieratus the Corinthian, though 
far advanced in years, v(rais ambitious of going to fee ' 
Aletslnder. Accordingly he took the voyage, and 
when he beheld him, he faid, " The Greeks fell (hort 
*• of a great pleafure, who did not live to fee Aler- 
** ander upon the throne of Darius." But he did not 
live to enjojr the king's frifcndfliip. He fickened and 
died foon after. The king, however, performed 
his obfequies in the moft magnificent manner; and 
the army threw up for him a monument of earth 
of great extent^ and fourfcore cubits high. His 

aihes 
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afhes were carried to the lea-(hore io a chariot zmi 
four, with the richeft ornaments. 

When Alexander was upon the point of letting out 
for India, he faw his troops were (o laden with fpoila. 
that they were unfit to march. Therefore, earJy hk 
the morning that he was to take his departure, ^ter 
the carriages were afTembled, he fir ft fet fire to his owa 
baggage and that of his friends ^ and theo gave orders 
that the reft fliould be ferved in the iaoie manner* 
The refolution appeared more difficult to take, than 
it was to execute. Few were difpkafed at it, and; 
numbers received it with acclamations of joy. They 
frcciy gave part of their equipage to fuch as were ia 
need, and burnt and deftroyed whatever was fuperflu- 
ous. This greatly encouraged and fortified Alexander 
in his defign. Befides, by this time he was become 
inflexibly fevere in punifhing ofiences. Menander,, 
though one of his friends, . he put to death, for refu- 
fing to ftay in a fortrefs he had given him the charge 
of \ and one of the Barbarians, named Ofbdates, he 
ihot dead with an arrow, for the crime of rebellion. 

About this time a fheep yeaned a lamb with the 
perfedb form and colour of a tiara upon its head, on 
each fide of which were tefticles. Looking upon the 
prodigy with horror, he employed the Chaldaeans^ 
who attended him for fuch* purpofes, to purify him by 
their expiations. He told his friends, on this occafion, 
*^ That he was more troubled on their account than 
^' his own ; for he was afraid that after his death for- 
*^ tune would throw the empire into the hands of 
** fomc obfcure and weak man." A better omen» 
however, foon diffipated his fears. A Macedonian, 
named Proxenus, who had the charge of the king's 
equipage, on opening * the ground by the river Oxus, 
in order to pitch his matter's tent, difcovered a fpring 
of a grofs oily liquor ; which, after the furface was 

* Strabo (lib. ii.) afcribes the fame properties to the groand 
near the river Ochus. Indeed, the Ochus and the Oxus unite 

their fLreams, and flow together into the Cafpian fea. 

taken 
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taken off, came perfedlly clear, and neither in tafte nor 
fmell differed from real oil, nor was inferior to it in 
fmoothnels and brightnefs, though there were no olives 
in that country. It is faid, indeed, that the water of 
the Oxus is of fo unduous a quality, that it makes 
the (kins of thofe who bathe in it fmooth and Ihining *. 
It appears, from a letter of Alexander's to An ti pa- 
ter, that he was greatly delighted with this incident, 
and reckoned it one of the happieft prefages the gods 
had afforded him. The foothfayers faid, it betokened, 
that the expedition would prove a glorious one, but at 
the fame time laborious and difficult, becaufe heaven 
has given men oil to refrefli them after their labours. 
Accordingly he met with great dangers in the battles 
that he fought, and received very confiderable wounds. 
But his army fuffered mod by want of neccffaries and 
by the climate. For his part, he was ambitious to 
fliew that courage can triumph over fortune, and mag- 
nanimity over force : He thought nothing invincible 
to the brave, or impregnable to the f. bold. Purfuant 
to this opinion, when he befieged Silimethres upon a 
t rock extremely fteep and apparently inacceflible, and 
law his men greatly difcouraged at the enterprize, he 
afked Oxyartes, ** Whether Sifimethres were a man of 
•' fpirit ?'* And being anfwered, " That he was timor- 
•* ous and daftardly," he faid, " You inform me the 
** rock may be taken, fince there is no ftrength in its 

* Pliny tells us, that the furface of diefe rivers was a con- 
£ftence of fait, and that the waters flowed under it as under a crufl 
*of ice. The fait conMexfce he imputes to the defluxions from 
the neighbouring mountains, but he fays nothing of the undluoas 
Quality of thefe waters mentioned by Plutarch. 

Natur. Hift. lib; xxxi. 

f One of the mamifcripts, inflead x)f iv)oAfioK» has »Io;^k. 
^Thtn the latter member of the fentence would be, nor fecitri /• 
iJ^ timorous, 

t This ftrong hold was fituated in Badriana. Strabo fays, it 
was fifteen furlongs high, as many in cqmpafs, and that the top 
was a fertile plain, capable of maintaining five hundred. Ic was 
in BaAriana that Alexander married Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxyartes. 

" dcfcn- 
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^* defender/* In fa6i:, he found means to intimidate 
Sifimethres, and made himfelf mafter oiF^he forL 

In the liege of another fort, (ituated iri a pUce equally 
fteep, among the young Macedonians that were to 
give the allault there was one called Alexander ; and 
. the king took occafion to fay to him, *' You muft 
*' behave gallantly, my friend, to do juftice to your 
" name." He wa^ informed afterwards that the 
young man fell as he was diflinguifhing himfelf in a 
glorious manner, and he l^d it much to heart. 

When he fate down before Nyfa*, the Macedo- 
nians made fbme difficulty of advancing to the attack^ 
on account of the depth of the river that waifaed its 
>walls, till Alexander faid, *' What a wretch ain J^ 
** that I did not learn to fwim,^ and was going to 
ford it with his fhield in his hand. After the firit 
aflfault, while the troops were refrefhing themfelves^ 
ambafTadors came with an offer to capitulate; and 
along with them were deputies from fome other places. 
They were furprlzed to fee him in armour without any 
pomp or ceremony ; and their alk>ni(hmerit increa£ed» 
when he bade the oldefl: of the ambafTadors, named 
Acuphis, take the fofa that was brought for himfelf. 
Acuphis, ftruck with a benignity of reception fo far 
beyond his hopes, afked what they mufl do to be ad- 
mitted into his frieqdfhip? Alexander anfwercd, " It 
** muft be on condition that they appoint you their 
** governor, and fend me a hundred of their beft men 
*^ for hoilages.*' Acuphis fmiled at thi«, and faki, 
♦* I fhould govern better if you would take the worlt, 
'• inftead of the befl/* 

It is faidf, the dominions of Taxiles, in India, were 
9$ large as Egypt : They afforded excellent pafturage 
too, and were tlie moft ferule in all refpedts. As he 

* ArriaA calls it, ^yfia; fo indeed does {l^e Vulcob. MS^ 
That hiilorian places it near Mount Mens, and adds, thatit wv 
built by Dionyfus, or Bacchas. Hence it had the na^n^e pf p^ony^ 
fiopolis. It is now called Nerg. 

t Bi^tween the Indus ^d cbe }JyizC]^. 

wai 
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was a man of great prudence, he waited on. Alexander, 
and after the firft compliments, thus addreCcd him : 
*' What occafion is there for wars between you and 
•' me, if you are not come to take from us our water 
•* and other neceflaries of life ; the only things that 
*• reafonable men will take up atms for?- As to gold 
and filvcr and other pofleflipns, if I anr richer than 
you, I am willing to oblige you with part ; if J am 
poorer, I have no objeftion to fharing in your 
** bounty/* Charmed with his franknefs, Alexander 
took his hand, and anfwered, " Think you, then, 
with all this civility, to efcape without a conflid ? 
You are much deceived, if you do. I will difpute it 
with you to the lad, but it (hall be in favours and 
** benefits ; for I will not have yqu exceed me in genc- 
** rofity.** Therefore, after having received great 
prefencs from him, and made greater,, he faid to him 
one evening, " I drink to you, Taxiles, and as furc 
** as you pledge me, you (hall have a thoufand talents." 
His friends were offended at his giving away fuch im- 
menfe fuips, but it made many of the Barbarians look 
vpon him with a kinder eye. 

The moft warlike of the Indians ufed to fight for 
pay. Upon this invafion they defended the cities that 
hired them, with great vigour, and Alexander fufFered 
by them not a little. To one of the cities he granted 
an honourable capitulation, and yet feized the merce- 
naries, as they were upon their march homewards, and 
put them all to the fword. This is the only blot in 
his military conduct ; all his other proceedings were 

agreeable to the laws of war, and worthy of a king *. 

• 

* It was jaft and lawful, it feems, to to about harraffing and 
-deftrojring thofe nations that had never offended him, and upon 
which he had no claim, except th^t avowed by the northern bar- 
^ariansy when they entered Italy, namelv, that the weak inaft 
fubmit to the Urong. Indeed, thofe Darbarians were much 
honefter men, for thty bad Another* and z better plea ; they went 
toiedcbread« 

' The 
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The philofophers gave him no lefs trouble than the 
mercenaries, by endeavouring to fix a mark of infamy 
upon thofe princes that declared for him, and by ex- 
citing the free nations to take up arms^ for which 
reafon he hanged many of them. 

As to his war with Porus, we have an account of it 
in his own letters. According to them, the river Hy- 
dafpes was between the two armies, and Porus drew 
up his elephants on the banks oppoiite the enemy, 
with their heads towards the dream, to guard it. 
Alexander caufed a great noife and buftle to be made 
every day in his camp, that the Barbarians, being ac- 
cuftomed to it, might not be fo ready to take the 
alarm*. This done, he took .the advantage of a 
dark and ftormy night, with part of his infantry, 
and a feleft body of cavalry, to gain a little iQand 
in the river, at fome diftance from the Indians. 
When he was there, he and his troops were at- 
tacked with a mod violent wind and rain, accom- 
panied with dreadful thunder and lightning. \ But, 
notwithftanding this hurricane, in which he faw fcvc- 
ral of his men perifti by the lightning, he advanced 
from the iOand to the oppofite bank.' The Hydafpes, 
fwelled with the rain, by its violence and rapidity 
made a breach on that fide, which received water 
enough to form a bay, fo that when he came to land, 
he found the bank extremely fiippery, and the ground 
broken and undermined by the current. On this oc- 
cafion he is faid to have uttered that celebrated faying, 
** Will you believe, my Athenian friends, what dan- 
** gers I undergo, to have you the heralds of my 
" fame ?'* The laft particular we have from Oneficri- 
tus : But Alexander himfelf only fays, they quitted 

« 

* The Latin and French trandators have both mlflaken the 
fenfe of this pafTage.— -£Si^oyi«r»^B«pC(x^tf;/An^c«Eic-Sai» is certainly 
capable of che fenfe we have given it> and the context requires it 
ihould be.fo .underftood. See Arrian, (1. v. Kd. St. p. 108. A. 
and B.) in fupport of that conflrudllon. See alfo Q^ CurtiuH, 
1/viii. p. 263. £d. Am. 

their 
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their boats, and, atrtied as they were, waded up the 
breach bread high ; and that when they were landed, 
he advanced with the horfe twenty furlongs before the 
foot, concluding that if the enemy attacked him with 
their cavalry, he (hould be greatly their fupcrior, and 
that if they made ^ movement with their infantry, his 
would come up time enough to receive them. Nor 
did he judge amifs. The enemy detached againft him 
a thoufand horfe and fixty armed chariots, and he de- 
feated them with eafe. The chariots he took, and 
killed four hundred of the cavalry upon the fpot. By 
this, Porus underftood that Alexander himfelf had 
paired the river, ahd therefore brought up his whole 
army, except what appeared neceflary to keep the reft 
of the Macedonians from making good their paiHige. 
Alexander confidering the force of the elephants, and 
ihe enemy's fuperior numbers, did not chufe to engage 
them in frotit, but attacked the left wing himfelf, 
while Cceni!is, according to his orders, fell upon the 
right. Both wingls being broken, retired to the ele- 
phants in fhe center, and rallied there. The combat 
then was of a more mixed kind ; but maintained with 
fuch obllinacy, that it was not decided till the eighth 
hour of the day. This defcription of the battle we 
have from the conqueror himfelf, in one of his epi- 
llles. 

Moft hiftorians agree, that Porus was four cubits 
and a palm high, and that though the elephant he 
rode was one ot the largeft, his ftaturc and bulk were 
fuch, that he appeared but proportionably mounted. 
This elephant, during th? whole battle, gave extra- 
ordinary proofs of his fagacity and care of the king's 
perfon. As lofig as that prince was able to fight, he 
defended him With great courage, and repulfed all af- 
failants ; and when he perceived him ready to fink 
under the multitude of darts and the wounds with 
which he was covered, to prevent his falling off, he 
kneeled down in the fo^ft manner, and with his pro« 
bofcis gently drew every dart out of his body. 

Vol. IV. X When 
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When Porus was taken prifoner, Alexander aflced 
him, *• How he dcfired to be treated f** He anfwered, 
*' Like a king/' " And have you nothing elfc to re- 
" queft," replied Alexander. « No," faid he, " E- 
** very thing is comprehended in the word king.** 
Alexander not only reftored him his own dominions 
immediately, which he was to govern as his lieutenanc, 
but added very extenlive territories to them ; for hav- 
ing fubdued a free country, which contained fifteen na- 
tions, five thoufand * cohliderable cities, and villages 
in proportion, he beftowed it on Porus. Another 
country, three times as large, he gave to Philip, one 
.of his friends, who was alfo to SiGt there as his lieu- 
tenant. 

In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received fevc- 
ral wounds, of which he died fome time after. This 
is. the account mofl writers give us: But Onelicritus 
fays, he died of age and fatigue, for he was thirty 
years old. Alexander (hewed as much regret, as if 
be had lofl a faithful friend and companion. He 
efleemed him, indeed, as fuch ; and built a city near 
the Hydafpes, in the place where he was buried, which 
he called, after him, Bucephalia. He is alio reported 
to have built a city, and called it Peritas, in memory 
of a dog of that nanoe, which he had brought up and 
was very fond of. This particular, Sotio fays, he had 
from Potamo of Lefbos.. 

The combat with Porus abated the fpirit of the 
Macedonians, and made them refolve to proceed no 
farther in India. It was with difficulty they had de- 
feated an enemy who brought only twenty thoufand 
foot and two thoufand horfe into the field ; and there- 
fore they oppofed Alexander with great firmnefs, when 

* Some tranfcriber feems to have given us the nnmber of in- 
habitants in one city for the number of cities. Arrian's account 
is this : ** He took thirty-feven cities, the leafl of which con- 
" tained five thoufand inhabitants, and feveral of them above 
<< ten thoufand. He took alfo a great nnmber of villages not 
« lefs populous than the cities> and gave the government of the 
«* country to Porus." 

he 
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lie inHfted chat they (hould pafs the * Ganges, which, 
they were infofttied, was thirty-two furlongs in breadth, 
aiid in depth a hundred fathom. The oppofite fliore 
too was covered with numbers of fquadrons, battalions, 
and eleiphants. For the kings of the Gandarites and 
Praefians were /aid to be waiting for them ' there, with 
eighty thoufand horfe, two hundred thoufand foot, 
eight thoufand chariots, and (ix thoufand elephants 
trained to war. Nor is this number at all magnified : 
For Androcottus, who reigned not long after, made 
Seleucus a prefent of f five hundred elephants at one 
^me, and with an army of fix hundred thoufand men 
traverfed India, and conquered the whole. 

Alexander's grief and indignation at this refufal 
i^^ere fuch, that at firft he (hut himfelf up in his tent, 
and lay proftrate on the ground, declaring *' he did 
*^ not thank the Macedonians in the lead for what 
*' they had done, if they would not pafs the Ganges -, 
** for he confidered a retreat as no other than an ac- 
*• knowledgment that he was overcome." His friends 
omitted nbthing that might comfort him ^ and at lad 
their remonftrances, together with the cries and tears 
of the foldiers, who, were fuppliants at his door, melted 
him, and prevailed on him to return. However, he 
firft contrived many v^in andTophiftical things to ferve 
the purpofcs of fame ; among which were. arms much 
bigger than his men could ufe, and higher mangers, 
and heavier bit^ than his horfes required, left fcattered 
up and down. He built alfo great altars, for which 
the Praefians ftill retain much veneration, and their 
kings crofs the Ganges every year to offer facrifices in 
the Griscian manner upon them. Androcottus, who 
was then very young, had a fight of Alexander, and 
he is reported to have often faid afterwards, " That 

• The Ganges is the lareeft of all the rivers in the three con- 
tinentSy the Inaaa the fecondy the Nile the third> and the Danube 
the foarth. 

t Dacier (xysjive tbeufandy but does not mention his authority. 
Perhaps it was only a flip in the writing, or in the printing. 
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*^ Alexander was within a Hctle of making himielf 
** mafter of alt the country ; with fuch hatred and con- 
*^ tempt was the reigning prince looked upon, on ac- 
*' count of bis profligacy of manners^ and meanneis of 
« birth." 

Ale^tander, in his march from thence, formed a de^^ 
figci to lee the ocean \ for which purpofe he cauled a 
number of row-boats and rafts to be conftrufted, and, 
upon them,. fell down the rivers at his leifure. Nor 
was this navigation unattended with hoflilities* He 
made feveral defcents by t-he way, and attacked the 
adjacent cities, which were all forced to fubmit to his 
vidtorious arms. However, he was very near being 
cut in pieces by the Malli, who are called the moft 
warlike people in India. He had driven fome of them 
from the wall with his miplve weapons, and was the 
firft man that afcended it. But prelently after he was 
lib, the fcaling ladder broke. Finding himfelf * and 
his fmall company much galled by the darts of the 
Barbarians from below, he poifed himfelf, ^ukI leaped 
down into the midft of the enemy. By good for* 
tune he fell upon his feet \ and the Barbarians were 
{b aftonllhed at the flafhins of his arms as he came 
down, that they thought they beheld lightning, or 
fbme fupematural fplendor ifluing from his body. At 
firft, therefore, they drew back and difperfed. But 
^hen they had recolleded themfelve^, and faw him at- 
tended only by two of his guards, they atucked him 
hand to hand, and wounded him through his armour 
with their fwords and fpears, notwithftanding the va- 
lour with which he fought. One of them ftanding 
farther off, drew an arrow with fuch (trength, that it 
made its way through his cuirafs, and entered the ribs 
under the breaft. Its force was fo great, that he gave 
back and was brought upon his knees, and the Barba- 
rian ran up with his drawn fcimitar to dilpatch htm. 

^ The word «X(f^f o^ implies, that he was not quite alone ; and it 
appears immediately after that he was not* 

Peuceilas 
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Peuceftas and ^ Limnxus placed themfelves before him, 
but the one was wounded and the other killed. Pcu- 
ce£tas, who furvived, was ftill makiog foipe refiftance» 
when Alexander recovered himielf and laid the Barba- 
rian at his feet. The king, however, reiccived new 
wounds, and at laft had fuch a blow from a bludgeon 
upon his neck, that he was forced to fuppprt himfelf 
by the wall, and there ftood with his face to the enemy. 
The Macedonians,^ who by this time had got in, ga« 
thered about him, and carried him off to his tent. 

His , lenies were gone, and it was. the current report 
^ the army that he was dead. When they ha^ with 
great difficulty, fawed off the fhaft, which was of wood, 
and with equal trouble had taken olf the cuirais, they 
proceeded to extra^ the head, which was three fingers 
broad and four long, and ftuck faft in the bone. Hf 
fainted under the operation, and was very near ex- 
piring ; but when the head was gpi out, he came to 
himfelf. Yet, softer the danger was over, he con- 
tinued we^k, and a long time confined himfelf to a re- 
gular diet, attending folely to the cure of his wound. 
The Macedonians could not bear to be fa long deprive^ 
of the fight of their king ; they aflembled in a tumul- 
tuous manner about his tent. When he perceived this^ 
he put on h^ robe, and made his appearance ; but a^ 
foon as he had facrificed to the gods, he retired again. 
As he was on his way to the place of his deftinationi^ 
though f carried in a litter by the water fide, he fub- 
dued a large track of land and many refpefbable cities. 

In the courle of this expedition, he took ten cf the 
GymnofopbiftsXy ^bo had been principally concerned 

* Q^Cardm caUs him Tim^ut. 

X Tiiefe pbilofophen, fo called from their going naked, were 
divided into two feds, the Braehnani and tne GemumL The 
Biachmani were moft efteemed, becaufe there was t confiftency in 
their principles. A^oleios tells us, that not only the fcholars, 
bttt the younger papils» were afTembled about dinner-ume, and 
exa^ned what good they had done iha^ day ; and fuch as could 
not Doint out fome a& of humanity, or ufefnl pujfuit, that they 
had been engaged in, were not allowed any dinger, 

X 3 in 
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in indigating Sabbas to revok, and had brought num* 
berlefs other troubles upon the Macedonians, ^s 
thefe ten were reckoned the mod acute and concife ia 
their anfwers, he put the moft difficult queftions to 
them that could be thought of, and at the fame time 
declared, he would put the firlt perfon that anfwercd 
wrong to death, and after him all the reft. The 
oldeft man among them was to be judge. 

He demanded of the firft^ " Which were moft nu- 
•* merous, the living or the dead.'* He anfwered, 
•* The living ; for the dead no longer exift *.** 

The fecond was alked, '* Whether the earth or the 
*' fea produced the largeft animals ?" He anfwcred, 
** The earth -, for the fea is part of it." 

The third, " Which was thecraftieft of all animals ?*' 
** That," faid he, " With which man is not yet ac- 
*• quainted f." 

The fourth, ** What was his reafon for perfuading 
«« Sabbas to revolt?" " Becaufc,*^ faid he, " I wifhcd 
** him either to live with honour, or to die :^ as a 
** coward deferves." 

The fifth had this queftion put to him, " Which 
*• do you think oldeft, the day or the night ?" He 
anfwered, " The day, by one day." As the king ap- 
peared furprifed at this folution, the philofopher told 
him, ** Abftrufe queftions muft have abftrufe an- 
« fwcrs." 

* They did not hold the mortalityf but the tranfmigration of 
the foul. ■ ^ 

t This we fuppoTe to m^n ina« hipfelf, as not being ac-c 
quainted with himfelf. 

t One of the manufcripts gives us xaXt^ here, inftead of kox^c* 
Then the fcnfc will be, ** Becaufe I wiflied him either to live or 
" die with honour." Which we cannot but prefer ; for he who 
has regard enough for a man to wifli him to live with honour, 
cannot be fo envious as to wifh him to die with' diihonour. At 
the fame time we agree with Mofes Du Soul, that fome archnef^ 
is intended in mofl of the anfwers ; but what archnefs is there in 
this, as it is commonly tranflated, Becau/e I njotjked him either u 
bxe henourahly, or to die mi/erahly. 

Then 
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Then addrefling himfelf to the lixth, he demanded, 
** What were the; belt means for a man to make himfelf 
•• loved ?'* He anfwcred, ** If poffefled of great 
•' power, do not make yourfelf feared." 

The feventh was afked, " Hoi^ a tnan might be- 
•* come a god ?" He anfwered, " By doing what is 
*• impoflible for man to do." 

The eighth, " Which is ftrong^ft, life or death ?'* 
** Life," faid he, ** becaufe it bears fo many evils." 

The lad queftion that he put^ was, '^ How long is 
•* it good for a man to live ?" " As long," faid the 
philofopher, ** as he does not prefer death to life," 

Then turning to the judgp, he ordered him to give 
fentence. The old man faid, " In my opinion they , 
*^ have all anfwcred one worfe than another." ** If 
** this is thy judgment," faid Alexander, " thou flialt 
*• die firft." ** No," replied the /philofopher ; " not 
*^ except you chufe to break your word : For you de- 
** clared, the man that anfwcred word (hould firft 
" fuffer." 

The king loaded them with prefents and difmif- 
(ed them. After which he fent Onelicritus, a dif- 
ciple of Diogenes, to the other Indian fages who were 
of mod reputation^ and lived a retired life, to defire 
them to come to hini, Oneficritufi tells us, Calanus 
treated him with great infolence and harfhnefs, bidding 
him ftrip himfelf naked, if he defired to hear any of 
his doftrinc : " You fliould not hear me on any other 
** condition" laid he, " though you came from Ju- * 
*• piter himfelf." Dandamis behaved with more civi- 
^* lity ; and when Oneficritus had given him an ac- 
count of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Diogenes, he f^idt 
** They appeared to him to have been men of genius, 
** but to have lived with too paflive a regard to the 
" laws." 

Others fay^ Dandamis entered into no difcourfe with 
the meflenger, but only alked, " Why ALxander had 
*^ taken (b long a journey ?" As to Calanus, it is cer- 

X 4 tain 
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t^in Taxiles prevailed witb hiai to go to Alexander. 
His true name was Sphines ; but becaufe he a^drefied 
them with the word Calf^ which is the Indian form of 
falutation, the Qreek calied him Calanus. This phi- 
lofopher, we are told, prefented Alexander with a good 
image of his empire. He laid a dry and fhriveled 
hide before him, and Brit trod upon the edges of ic. 
This he did all round ; and as he trod on one fide, it 
ilarted up on the other. At lafl, hp fixed his feet oa 
the middle, ^nd then it lay fiill. By this emblem he 
ihewed him, that he (bould fix his reficjence, gnd plant; 
his principal force, in the heart of his eniipire, and not 
wander to the extremities. 

Alexander fpent feven months in falling down th^ 
rivers to the ocean. When he arrived there, he cm* 
barked, aiid failed to an ifland which he called ^ Scil* 
louftis^ but others call it Pfikoucis. There he landed^ 
and facriQced to the gods. He likewife conAdered the 
nature of t^e fea and of the coaft, as f^r as it was ac- 
ceflible. And after having befought heaven, *^ That 
no man mi&ht ever reach beyond the bounds of his 
expedition,*^ he prepared to fet out on bis way back. 
He appointed Nearchus admiral, and Oneficritus chief 
pilot, and ordered his fleet to fail round, keeping India 
on the right. With the reft of his forces he returned 
by land through the country of the Orites ; in which 
he was reduced to fuch extremities, and loft fuch num- 
bers of men, that he did not bring back from India 
above a fourth part of the army I^e entered it with, 
which was np lefs than a hundred and twenty tboufand 
foot and fifteen thoufand horle. Violent diftempers, 
ill diet, and excefiive heats deftroyed multitudes ; but 
famine made ftill greater ravages. For it was a bar- 
ren and uncultivated countfy ; the natives lived miie- 
rably, having nothing to fubfift on but a few bad 
iheep, which ufed to feed on the fifh thrown up by the 

' * Arrian calh it Cilkta. Here they firft obferved the ebbiog 
and flowing of the fea, whidi farprifed them not a little. 

fea^ 
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fea ; confequently they wcy^ poor, and their flcfli of « 
bad flavour. 

With much difficulty he traverfed this country in 
fixty days, and then arrived in Gedrofja. There he 
found provifions in abundance ; for befides that the 
land is fertile in itfelf, the neighbouring princes and 
grandees fuppiied him. After he had given his armjr 
fome time to refrelh themfelyes, he marched in Carma- 
nia for feven days in a kind of Bacchanalian proceflion. 
His chariot, which was very magnificeot, was drawn 
by eight horfes. Upon it was placed a lofty platform, 
where be and his principal friends revelled day and 
night. This carriage was followed by many others^ 
fome covered with rich tapeftry and purple hangings, 
and others fhaded with branches of trees freih gathered 
and flourifliing. In thefe were the reil of the king's 
friends and generals, crowned with flowers and exhi- 
larated with wine. 

In this whole company there was not to be leen 9 
buckler, a helmet, or fpear ; but, inftead of them, 
cups, flagons, and goblets. Thefe the foldier^ dip-, 
ted in huge veflTcls of wine, and drank to cjich other, 
lonfie as they marched along, and others feated at ta- 
bles, which were placed at proper diftanccs on the 
way. The whole country refounded with flutes, cla- 
rionets and fongs, and with the dances and riotou3 
frolicks of the women. This diforderly and diflolute 
march was clofed • with a very immodeft figure, and 
with all the licentious ribaldry of the Bacchanals, as 
if Bacchus himfelf had been prefent to carry on the 
debauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal palace of 
-f Gedrofi^, he gave his army time to refrelh them- 

* M. le Fevre (in his notes upon Anacreon) feems to hare re« 
ftored the genuine reading of this paflage, by propofing to read, 
inftead of tok frnXaisf o ^oAn;, or ^otMof • 

t. Gedfofia i9 certainly corrupt. Probably we ihould read 
pannania. fUiknAi»«» figni£es a capital city, as well as a royal 
palace, becaufe princes generally refide in their capitals. 

felves 
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felves again, and entertained them with feafts and pub« 
lie fpeftacles. At one of thefe, in which the chorules 
difpuced the prize of dancing, he appeared inflamed 
with wine. His favourite Bagoas happening to win 
it, eroded the theatre in his habit of ceremony, and 
feated himfelf by the king. Tlie Macedonians ex- 
preffed their fatisfaftion with loud plaudits, and called 
out to the king to kifs him, with which at laft be 
complied. 

Nearchus joined him again here, and he was fb 
much delighted with the account of his voyage, thac 
he formed a defign to fail in perfbn from the Euphra- 
tes with a great fleet, circle the coaft of Arabia and 
Africa, and enter the Mediterranean by the pillars of 
Hercules. For this purpofe, he conftrudled, at Thap- 
facus a number of yeflels of all forts, and collected 
mariners and pilots. But the report of the difEculties. 
be had met with in his Indian expedition, particularly 
in his attack of the Malli, his great lofs of men, in 
the country of the Orites, and the fuppofition he 
would never return alive from the voyage he now 
meditated, excited his new fubjedls to revolt, and put 
his genefals and governors of provinces upon difplay- 
ing their injuftice, infolence, and avarice. In (hort^ 
the whole empire was in comn^otion, and ripe for re- 
bellion. Olympias and Cleopatra, leaguing againft 
Antipater, had feized his hereditary dominions, and 
divided them between them. Olympias took Epirusi^ 
and Cleopatra, Macedonia. The tidings of which 
being brought to Alexander, he faid, ** His. mother 
^^ had confldered right ; for the Macedonian^ would 
*' never bear to be governed by a woman.'* 

In confequence of this unfettled ftate of things, he 
fent Nearchus again to fea, having determined to carry 
the war into the maritime provinces. Meantime he 
marched 'in perfon to chaftiJe his liebtenants for their 
mifdemeahours. Oxyartes, one of the fens of Abuli- 
tes, he killed with his own hand, by a ftroke of his 
javelin. Abulites had laid in no provifions for him % 

he 
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he had only collefted three thoufand talents in money. 
Upon his prcfenting this, Alexander bade him offer it 
to his horfes; and, as they did not touch it, he faid, 
•' Of what life wjll this provifion now be to me?'* 
and immediately ordered Abulites to be taken into 
cuftody. 

The firft thing he did after he entered Perfia, was 
to give this money to the matrons, according to the 
ancient cuftom of the kings, who, upon their return 
from any excurHon to their Perfian dominions, uled 
to give every woman a piece of gold. For this rea- 
fon, feveral of them, we arc told, made it a rule to 
return but feldom ; and Ochus never did : He banifh- 
cd himfelf to fave his money. 

Having found the tomb of Cyrus brpke open, he 
put the author of that facrilege to death, thoygh a 
native of Pella, and a perfon of fome diftinftion. 
His name was Polymachus, After he had /read the 
epitaph, which was in the Perfian language,! he order- 
ed it to be infcribed alfo in Greek. It was as follows : 
O Man, whosoever thou art, and whence- 

SOEVER THOU COMEST, (FOR COME I KNOW THOU 

WILT,) I AM Cyrus, the Founder of the Per- 
sian Empire. Envy me not the little Earth 
THAT COVERS MY BoDY. Alexander was much af- 
fected at thefe words, which placed before him, in fo 
ftrong a light, the uncertainty and viciffitude of things. 
It was here that Calanus, after having been difordercd 
a little while with the cholic, defired to have his fune- 
ral pile erefted. He approached it on horfeback, of- 
fered. up his prayers to heaven, poured the libations 
upon himfelf, cut off part of his hair *, and threw it m 
the fire •, and before he afcended the pile, took leave 
of the Macedonians, defiring them to fpend the day 
in jollity and drinking with the king ; "for I fhall 
** fee him/' faid he, ** in a little time at Babylon." 
So faying, he ftretcbed himfelf upon the pile, and co- 

^ * As fome of the hair ofed to be cut from the forehead of vic- 
tims. 

verAI 
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vered himfclf up. Nor did he move at the approach 
of the flames, bat remained in the fanie poflure till he 
had finifhed his facrifice according to the cuftom o£ 
the fages of his country. Many years after, another 
Indian did the fame before Auguftus Casfar at Athens, 
Mrhole tomb is fhewn to this day, and called the Indi* 
9n'$ tomb. 

Alexander, as foon as ha retired from the funeral 
pile, inyiced iiis friends and officers to fupper, and, to 
|;iYe life to the caroui^l, proipifed th^rthe man who 
drank mod (hould be crowned for his victory. Pro- 
machus drank four * meafures of wixie^ and carried off 
the crown, which was worth a talent, but furvived ic 
only three days. The reft of the guefts, as Chares 
|ells us, drank to. fuch 2, degree, that forty-one of them 
loft their lives, the weather coming i^pon them ex* 
tremefy cold durins their intoxication. 

When he arrived ^t Sufa, he married his friends ta 
Perfian ladies. He let them the example, by taking 
Scatira, the daughter of Dariu$, to wife, and then dir- 
tributed among his principal officers the virgins oi 
higheft quality. As for thofe Macedonians who had 
already married in Perfia, he made a general enter- 
tainment in commemoration of their nuptials. It is 
faid, that no le(s than nine thoufand guefts iate down, 
and yet he prefented each with a golden cup for per- 
forming the libation. Every thing elfe was cooduded 
with the utmoft magnificence ; he even paid off all 
their debts \ infomuch that the whole expenc^ amounted 
to nine thoufand eight hundred and ieventy uleota. 

An officer who had but one eye, named Antigenea^ 
put himfelf upon this lift of debtors, apd produced a 
perfon who declared he was fb much in his books. 
Alexander paid the money ; but afterwards diico*. 
vering the fraud, m his anger forbad him the court, 
and took away his commiffion. There was no fauk 
to be found with him as a foldier. He had diftin- 
guifhed himfelf in his youth under Philip, at the fiege 

* . About fbtuteen quarts. The cb^nu was fix pints nine^tenths* 

of 
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of Pcrinthus, where he was wounded in the eye with 
a dart (hoc from one of the engines \ and yet he would 
neither fuflfer it to be taken out, nor quit the field, till 
he had repulfed the enemy^ and forced them to retire 
into the town. The poor wretch could not bear the 
difgrace he had now brought upon himfelf ; hi^ grief 
and defpair were fo great, that ic was apprehended he 
would put an end to his own life. To prevent fqch a 
cacaftrophe, the king forgave him, and ordered him to 
keep the money. 

The thirty thoufand boys, whom he left under pro- 
per matters, were now grown fo much, and made fo 
handfome an appearance ; and, what was of more im- 
portance, had gained fuch an adlivity and addrefs in 
their exercifesi, that he was greatly delighted with 
them. But it was matter of uheaHnefs to tlie Macedo- 
nians ; they were apprehenfive that the king would 
have lefs regard for them. Therefore, when he gave 
the invalids their route to the fea, in order to their re- 
turn, the whole army confidered ie as an injurious and 
Dppreffive meafure : " He has availed himfelf,'* faid 
they, ** beyond all reafon, of their fervices, and now 
** he fends them back with difgrace, and turns them 
*^ upon the hands of their country and their pa- 
** rents, in a very different condition from that in which 
•* he received them. Why does not he difmifs us all ? 
*' Why does not he reckon all the Macedonians inea- 
*' pable of iervice, now he has got this body of young 
*^ dancers. Let him go with them^ and conquer the 
"world." 

Alexander, incenfed at this mutinous behavi- 
our, k)aded them with reproaches ; and ordering 
them off, took Perfians for his guards, and filled up 
other offices with them. When they law their king 
with thefe new attendants, and themfelves rejeAed and 
fpumed with difhonour, they were greatly humbled. 
They lamented their fate to each other, and were almofl: 
frantic with jealoufy and anger. At laft, coming to 
themfelves, they repaired to the king's tent, without 

arms. 
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arms, in one thin garment only ; ^nd with teafS 
and lamentations delivct'ed themfclves up to his venge- 
ance; deliring he M^ould treat them as ungrateful men 
deferved. 

He was foftened with their complaints^ but wcwild 
not appear to hearken to them. They ftood two days 
and nights bemoaning themfelves in this manner^ and 
calling for their dear mafter. The third day he came 
out to them ; and when he faw their forlorn condition^ 
he wept a long time. After a gentle rebuke for their 
milbehaviour, lie condefcended to converfe with them 
in a freer manner ; and fuch as were unfit for fervicc, 
he fent home with magnificent prefents. At the lame 
time he fignlfied bis pTeafure to Antipater, that at all 
public diverfions they (hould have the moft honour- 
able feats in the theatres, and wear chaplets of flowers 
there ; and that the children of thofc who had loft 
their lives in his fervice, fliould have their fathers pay 
continued to them. 

When he came t9 Ecbatana in Media, and had dif- 
patched the moft urgent affairs, he employed himielf 
again in the celebration of games and other public 
folemnities, for which purpofe three thoufand artifi^ 
cers, lately arrived from Greece, were very ferviceable 
to him. But unfortunately Hephasftion fell fick of a 
fever in the midft of this feftivity. As a young man 
and a foldier, he could not bear to be kept to ftri<5t 
diet ; and taking the opportunity to dine when his 
phyfician Glaucus was gone to the theatre, he eat a 
roafted fowl, and drank a flagon of wme made as cold 
as pofllble •, in confequencc of which, he grew worfe, 
and died a few days after. 

Alexander's grief on this occafion exceeded all 
bounds. He immediately ordered the horfes and 
mules to be (horn, that they might have their fliare in 
the mourning, and with the fame view pulled down 
the battlements of the neighbouring cities. The poor 
phyfician he crucified. He forbad \he flute and all 
other mufic in his camp for a long time. This con- 
tinued 
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tlnued till he received an oracle from Jupiter Amnion, 
which enjoined him to revere Hephseftion, and facri- 
fice to him as a demi-god. After this he fought to 
relieve his forrow by hunting, or rather by war, for 
his game were men. In this expedition he conquered 
the Cuflfa^ans, and put all that were come to years of 
puberty to the fword. This • he called a facrifice to 
the manes of Hephaeftion. 

He deligned to lay out ten thoufand talents upon 
his tomb and the monumental ornaments, and that the 
workmanfhip, as well as dedgn, Ihould exceed the ex- 
pence, great as it was. He therefore dcfired to have 
Staficrates for his architect, whofe genius prcmifed a 
happy boldnefs and grandeur in every thing that he 
planned. This was the man who had told him, fome 
time before, that Mount Athos in Thrace was moft 
capable of being cut into a human figure ; and that, 
if he had but his orders, he would convert it into a 
fiatue for him, the moft lading and confpicuous in the 
world : A (latue, which (hould have a city with ten 
thoufand inhabitants in its left hand, and a river that 
flowed to the fea with a ftrong current in its right. He 
did not however, embrace that propofal, though at 
that time he buHed himfelf with his architedts in con- 
triving and laying out even more abfurd and expen- 
£ve defigns. 

As he was advancing towards Babylon, Nearchus, 
who was returned from his expedition on the ocean, 
and come up the Euphrates, declared, he had been 
applied to by foitie Chaldaeans, who were (Irongly of 
opinion that Alexander fhould not enter Babylon • 
But he flighted the warning, and continued his march. 
Upon his approach to thf: walls, he faw a great num- 
ber of crows fighting, fome of which fell down dead 
at his feet. Soon after this, being informed, that 
Apollodorus, governor of Babylon, had facrificed, in 
order to confult the gods concerning hini, he fent for 
Pythagoras the diviner ; and, as he did not deny the 
fa6t, aiked htm bow the entrails of the viftim appear- 
ed. 
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^. Pythagoras anfvirefed) the liver was without a 
head. " A terrible prefage^ indeed !** faid Alexander, 
tie let iPythagoras go with impunity: But by this 
time he was forry he^had not liftened to Nearchus. 
He lived moltly in his pavilion without the walls, and 
diverted himfelf with' failing up and dbwn the Eu- 
phrates. For there had happened fcveral other ill 
omens that much difturbed him. One of the largeft 
and handfomeft lions that were kept in Babylon, was 
attacked and kicked to death by an afs. One day he 
ftripped for the refrefhmentof oil, and to play at ball : 
After the diverfion was over, the young men who 
played with him, going to fetch his clothes, beheld a 
man fitting in profound filence on his throne, dreilcd 
in the royal robes, with the diadem up6n his head. 
They demanded who he was, and it was a long time 
before he would ailfwer. At laft, coming to himfelf, 
he laid, ^* My name is Dionyfius, and I am a native 
•* of Meflene. Upon k criminal procefs agaihfl: me, I 
^ left the place, and embarked for Babylon. There 
^ I have been ke^t a long time in chains. But this 
** day the god Serapis appeared to me, and broke my 
" chains ; after which he conducted me hither, and 
^' ordered me to put oh this robe and diadem, and fit 
•* here ih filence.*' 

After the man had thus explained himlelf, Alexan«> 
der, by the advice of his foothfayers, put him to death. 
But the anguifh of his ihind ihcreafed ; oh one hand, 
he almoit defp&ired of the fuccours of heaven, and oh 
the ofher diftrufied his friends. He was moll afraid 
of Antipater and his fohs ; one of which, named 
* lolaus, was his cupbearer ; the other, named Caf* 
fander, was lately arrived froni Macedonia ; and hap* 
pening to fee fome Barbarians proflrate thcmfclvcs be- 
fore the king, like a man accuflonied only to the 
Gre^cian manners, and a flrahger to fuch a fight, he 
burll out irito a loud laugh. Alexander, enraged at 

* Arriaa and Ciotitis call him Mlas. Plutarch calls him Ma 
below. 

the 
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riie affironc, feized him by the hair, and with both 
hands dafhed his head againft the wall. Caflfander 
afterwards attempted to vindicate his father againft his 
accufers ; which greatly irritated the king. *' What 
*' is this talk of thine ?" faid'he. '* Doft thou think 
** that men who had fufFcrccf no injury, would come 
•* fo far to bring a falfe charge ?" " Their coming (b 
•* far/' replied Caflander, " is an argument that the 
** charge is falfe, becaufe they are at a diftance from 
•* thofe who arc able to contradift them." At this 
Alexander fmiled, and faid, " Thefe are fome of 
** Ariltotle's fophifms, which make equally for either 
*^ fide of the queftion* But be aflured I will make 
«< you repent it, if thefe men have had the lead in- 
•* juftice done tncm." 

. This, and other menaces, left fuch a terror upon Caf- 
fander, and made fo lading an impreflion upon his 
mind, that many years after, when king of Macedon, 
and mafter of all Greece, as he was walking about at 
Delphi, an^ taking a view of the (latues, the fudden 
fight of that of Alexander is faid to have ftruck him 
with fuch horror, that he trembled all over, and it was 
with difficulty he recovered of the giddinefs it caufed 
in his brain. 

When Alexander had once given himfelf up to fa* 
perdition, his mind was fo preyed upon by vain fears 
and anxieties, that he turned the lead incident which 
was any thing drange and out of the way, into a fign 
or a prodigy. The court fwarmed with facrificers, 
purifiers, and prognodicators •, they were all to be feen 
exercifing their talents there. So true it is, that though 
the dift)elicf of religion, and contempt of things di- 
vine, is a great evil % yet fuperdition is a greater. 
For, as * water gains upon low grounds, fo fuperdi- 

* The text in this place is corrupt. For the fake of thofe readers 
who have not Bryan's edition of the Greek, we fhall give the 
emendation which the learned Mofes du Soul propoJes ■ 
II Ai0t3«*/AO»ia9 hwnf vl»Tec» at% r^of ro rKSTfivH^ivov xom KAT ANTES 
PEOTSA, aCAm^iflK ««» f «Cv TQ9 AAi^ayJ^^oy ANEIIAHPOY. 

Vol. IV, Y tion 
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tion prevails over a dejected mind, and fiWs it with 
feqr and folly. This was entirely Alexander's cafe. 
However, upon the receipt of fome oracles concerning 
Hephasft ion from the god* he comrewnly confohed, he 
gave a truce to his forrows, and employed himielf in 
reftive facrifices and entertainments. 

One day, after he had given Nearchus a fumptuous 
treat, he went, according to cuftom, to refreflh himielf 
in the bath> in ordier to retire to reft. But in the mean 
time Mcdius came and invited him to take part In a 
caroufal; and he coujd not deny him-. There he drank 
all that night and the next day, till at laft he found a 
fever coming upon him. It did not, however, feizc 
him as he was drinking the cup of Hercules, nor did 
he find a fudden pain in his back, as if it bad been 
pierced with a fpcar. Thefe are cir<:umftances in- 
vented by writers, who thought the cataftrophe of fb 
noble a tragedy ihould be fomething afieding and ex- 
traordinary. Ariflrobulus tells us, that in the rage of 
his fever, and the violence of his thirft, be took a 
draught of wine, which thr^w him into a frenzy, and 
that he died die thirtieth of the month Daefius^ June. 

But in his journals, the account of his Hcknefs is 
as follows. " On the eighteenth of the month DaefiuSi 
** finding the fever upon him, he lay in his bath-room. 
•• The next day, after he had bathed, he removed into 
** his own chamber, and played many hours with 
*• Medius at dice. In the evening he bathed again, 
•* and after having facriftccd to the gods, he cat his 
" fupper. In the night the fever returned. The 
•* twentieth he alfo bathed, and after the cuftomary 
** facrifice, fat in the bath-room, and diverted himfelf 
•* with hearing Nearchus tell the ftory of his voyage^ 
•* and all that was moft obfervable with refpeft to the 
•* ocean. The twenty- firft was fpent in the fame 
'^ manner. The fever increafcd, and he had a very 
** bad night. The twenty -fecond, the fever w« vior 
'*' lent. He ordered his bed to be removed, and placed 
*• by the great bath. There he talked to his gene* 
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** Irals about the vacancies ih his army, ahd defired 
** they might be filled up with experienced officers^ 
•* The twenty- fourth, he NVas much worfe. He chofe^ 
however, to be carried to affift at the facrifice. He 
likewife gave orders that the principal blEcers of thd 
*' army fliould Wait within the court, and the otherSt 
** keep watch all night 'without. The twenty-fifth* 
he was removed to his palace, on the other fide of 
the riverj where he flept a little, but the ftver did 
•' not abate J and when his generals entered the roottt 
he was fpeechlefs. He continued fo the day fol- 
lowing. The Macedonians, by this time, thinking 
** he was dead, came to the gates with great clamour^ 
** and threatened the great officers in fuch a manner^ 
** that, thfey were fofced to admit them, and fufier 
** them ail to pafs unarmed by the bed- fide. The 
** twenty-feventh. Python and Scleucus were fent to 
** the temple of Serapis, to enquire whether they 
^' ftiould carry Alexander thidier, and the deity or- 
** dered that they Aiould not remove him. The 
*' twenty-eight in the evening he died.** Thefe par* 
ticulars are taken almoft word for word from his 
diary. 

There was no fufpicion of poifon at the time of his 
tdeath; but fix years after, (we are told,) Olympias, 
upon ibnte information, put a number of people to 
death, and ordered the remains of lolas, who was 
fuppofed to have given him the draught, to be dug 
out of the grave. Thofc who fay Ariftotle advifed 
Antipater to fuch a horrid deed, and furnirtied him 
with the poifon he fent to Babylon, al ledge one Agno* 
themis as their author, who is pretenxied to have had 
the information from king Antigonus. They add, that 
the poifon was a watet of a cold * and deadly quality, 
which diftils from a rock in the territory of Nonacris \ 
and that they receive it as they would do fo many 

• Hence it was c:llled the Stygian JVaur^ Nonacris was a city 
«f Afcadia. 

Y 2 dew* 
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dew-drops, and keep it in an afs*s hoof 5 its extreme 
coldnefs and acrimony being fuch, that it makes its 
way through all other veflcls. The generality, how- 
ever, look upon the ftory of the poiibn as a mere 
fable \ and they have this ftrong argument in their 
favour, that though on account of the difputes which 
the great officers were engaged in for many days, the 
body lay * unembalmed in a fultry place, it had no 
fign of any fuch taint, but continued frefh and clear. 

Roxana was now pregnant, and therefore had great 
attention paid her by the Macedonians. But being 
extremely jealous of Statira, (he laid a fnare f6r her 
by a forged letter, as from Alexander ; and having, 
by this means, got her into her power, (he (aerified 
both her and her fifter, and threw their bodies into a 
well, which (he filled up with earth. Perdiccas was her 
accomplice in this murder. Indeed he had now the prin- 
cipal power, which he exercifed in the name of Aridseus, 
whom he treated rather as a fcreen, than as a king. 

Aridseus was the fon of Philip by a courtezan 
named Philinna, a woman of low birth. His defici- 
ency in underftanding was the coniequence of a dis- 
temper, in which neither nature nor accident had any 
Ihare. For it is faid, there was fomething amiable 
and great in him when a boy ; which Olympias per- 
ceiving, gave him potions that difturbed his brain -f. 

t Portraits of the fame peribn, taken at different periods of 
life, though they differ greatly from each other, retain a reiem- 
blance upon the whole. And fo it is in general with the charac- 
ters of men. But Alexander feems to be an exception : For 00- 
thing can admit of greater difTimilarity than that which entered 
into his difpofition at different times, and in different circam- 
Hances. He was brave and pufiUanimous, merciful and cmel, 
modeft and vain, abilemioos and luxurious, rational and fuperfti- 
tious, polite and overbearing, politic and imprudent. Nor were 
thefe changes cafual or temporary : The fUle of his chara£(er un- 
derwent a total revolution, and he pa fled from virtue to vice in a 
regular and progreilive manner. Munificence and pride wert 
the only charadleriflics that never forfook him. If there were 
any vice of which he was incapable, . it was avarice ; if any vir- 
tue, it was humility, 

JULIUS 
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•TTfHEN Sylla had made himfelf matter of 
VV Rome, he endeavoured to bring Caefar xo 
repudiate Cornelia, daughter to Cinna, one of the l^e 
tyrants; and finding he could not efieA it either by. 
hopes or fears f, he confifcated her dowry. Indeed, 
Csefar, as a relation to Marius, was naturally an ene- 
my to Sylla. Old Marius had married Julia, Csefar's 
aunt, and therefore young Marius, the Ton he had by 
her, was Casfar's coufin german. At firft Sylla, 
amidft the vaft number of profcriptions that engaged 
his attention, overlooked this enemy } but Cxfar, not 
content with efcaping fo, prefented himfelf to the. 
people AS a ^ candidate for the priefthood, though he 
was not yet come to years of maturity. Sylla exerted 

* Some ipfig^nf th^t the begipning of this ^.ife 1$ loft ; but if 
the^ look' back to the Introdu6tion to ifyt Life of Alexander, that 
notion will vanifli. ' / 

t Ca^far would not make fueh a fagfiiice to the di^tor, as Pifo 
h^d done, who, at kls^commandy divorced his wife Annia. 
Pompey, too, for the fake of^S^tUaV alliance, repudiated Antidia. 

t Caefar had th^ priefthood before SyUa was dift^tor. In the 
feventeenth year of nis age, ho broke his engagement to CofTutia, 
though (he was of a confahr and opulent family, and married 
Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna, by whofe intereft, and that of 
Marius, he was created Flametf Dialis^ or Prieft of Jupiter* Sylla, 
when abfolnte mafter of Rome, infifted on his diTorcing Cornelia, 
fmd, upon his refufal, deprived him of that office. 

SuBTOi^. in Julio, 
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his influence againft him, and he mircarried. The 
dictator afterwards thought of having him taken off, 
and when fome faid, there was no need to put fuch a 
boy to death, he anfwered, *' Their fagacity was 
** fmair, if they did not in that boy fee many Ma- 
*' rius's." 

This faying being reported to Caefar, he concealed 
himfelf a long time, wandering up and down in the 
country of the Sabines. Amidft bis aiovements from 
houfe to houfe he fell fick, and on that account was 
forced to, be carried in a h'tter. The foldicrs employed 
by Sylla to fearch thofe parts, and drag the {^fiofcribed 
perfons from their retreats, one nigh? fell in mxh him ^ 
but Cornelius, who commanded them, wasprevaUed 
pn by a bribe of two talents to let him go. 

He then hallened to fea, apd furled tQ Bichynia^ 
where be fought proteft ion of Nicomedes the king. 
His ftay, however, with him was nqt long. He re- 
imbarked, and was taken, near the rfle pf JFtiarniacufe^ 
by pirates^ who were matters of that fea, ^,nd blocked 
vp all th? paffa^es with a number of ^aJilies and other 
veflels. They aflicd him only twenty talents for his 
ranfom. He laughed at thcif demand, as the confc- 
Guence of their not knowing' him, and pron^^ifcd then^ 
nfty talents. To raifc the money, he-difpatchcd his 
people to different cities, and in the mean time remain-; 
cd with only one friend and two attendants among 
thefe Cilicians, who conficjer^d murder as a trifle^ 
C^efar, however, held thpm ia great contempt, and 
ufed to fend, whenever he went to deep, and order 
them to keep filence. Thus he lived among them 
thirty-eight days, as if they had been his guards, ra- 
ther than his keepers. Perfeftly fearlefs and fecurc, . 
he joined: in their diverfion^, and took his exerciie^ 
among them« He wrote poems and orations, and 
rehearfed them to thefe pirates ; and when thcjf 
cxprefled no admiration, he called thcip Dunces and 
Barbarians. Nay^ he often thrc^t^nad ' tA crucify- 
ihcm. They we^e delighted with ^hefe freedoms^ 

vhich 
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which they imputed to his fr^nk afnd facetious vtir* 
But as foort as the money was brought from Mil^tus^ 
and he had recovered his liberty, he mannedTome vcf- 
fels in the port of * Miletus, in order to attack thcfe 
corfairs. He found them dill lying at anchor by \ht 
Hland, took moft of them, together with the nptoney^ 
and imprtfoned them* at Pergamus. After w«bich, ht 
applied to Junius, who then comman led fn Afia, be- 
caufe to him, as prsetor, it belonged <o piinifh them* 
Junius having an eye upon the money, which was k 
cortfider^bJe fum, den^urred about the matter j and 
C«rar, perceiving his intention, returned to4r*ergrfmUs^ 
and crucified all thepriforters, astiehad often threatened 
to do at Pharmacufa, when they took him to be in jeft*. 
When th6 power of Sylla came to be Bpon il>e de- 
cline, Cae(ar*6 friends pi^flfed him to return to Rcrtrje. 
But firft he went to Rhodes, to ftudy under Apoll6- 
^iusf, the 'fon of Molo, who. taught rhetoric there 

> » • 

* Dacier reads MeJcSj which was one of the CycUdes^ but doc« 
not mention his authority. 

fit fiiould be jfppilcnitis Moloy not Apollonius the (bn of Mole 
According to Sttetonius, Caefar had ftadied iin4er him at Romb, 
before this adventare of the pirates. Thus fax Dacier ; andKu- ' 
auld and other critics fay the fame. Yet Strabo (L. xiv. p. 65 5 » 
660, 661) tells usi Molo and Apollonius were two difFcrent mfcn. 
He aBirms that they were both natives of Alabanda, a city of Ca«-' 
ria ; that they were both fcholars of Menacles the Alabandian % 
and that they both profefTed the fame art at Rhodes, though Molo 
went thither later tnan Apollonius, who, on that account, applied 
to him that of Homer, o4'« v^Xtn, Cicero likewife feems to dif- 
tingnifli them, calline the one Molo,, and the other Apolloniut 
the AlabandioBs efpectally in his firfl book De Oratortj wher6 he 
introduces M. Antonigs fpeaking of him thus : << For this one 
** thing I always liked Apollonius the Alabandian ; though he 
•* taught for money, he did not fuffer any whom he thought inca- 
*' pable of makine a figure as orators, to lofe their time and laboai* 
•* with him, but lent them home, exhorting them to apply them- 
•* felves to that art» for which they were, in his opinion, l^eft qua- 
" lifted.** 

To folve this difficulty, we are willing^ to fuppofe, with Ruauld, 
that there w^ere two Molo's, cotemporancs ; for the teflimonxes of 
Suetdnins (in CaefarCt c. 4.) and of Quintilian (InHritut. 1. xii. 
c. 6.) that Caefar and Cicero were pupils 10 Apollonius Molo, can 
never be over-ruled. 

Y4 with 
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with great reputation, and was a man of irreproachable 
manners. Cicero alfo was one of bis fcholars. Csefar 
is faid to have had happy talents from nature for a 
public fpeaker, and he did not want an ambition co 
cultivate them ; fo that undoubtedly he was the fecomJ 
orator in Ronoe ; and he might have been the firft^ 
had he not rather chofen the preeminence in arms. 
Thus he never rofe to that pitch of eloquence to 
which his powers would have brought him, being en- 
gagejd in thole wars and political intrigues, which 4t 
laft gained him the empire. Hence it was, that af- 
terwards, in his Anticato^ which he wrote in anfwcr to 
a book of Cicero*s, he defired his readers *^ not to ex- 

pe£l: in the performance of a military man the ftyle 

of a complete orator> who had bellowed all his tinoc 
" upon fuch ftudies.** 

Upon his return to Rome, he impeached DolabelU 
' for mifdemeanors in hia government, and many cities 
of Greece fupported thexharge by their evidence^ 
DoIabeUa was acquitted. Casfar, however, in acknow- 
ledgment of the readinefs Greece had Ihewn to fcrvc 
him, aHifted her in her profecutiop of Publius Antonius 
for corruption. The caufc was brought before Mar- 
cus Lucullus, praetor of Macedonia ; and Csefar 
pleaded it in fo powerful a, manner, that the defendant 
was forced to appeal to the tribunes of the people \ al- 
leging that he was not upon equal terms with the 
Greeks in Greece. 

The eloquence he (hewed at Rome in defending 
perfons 'impeached, gained him a conliderable interell^ 
and his engaging addrefs and converfation carried the 
hearts of the people. For he had a condefcenfion not 
to be cxpefted from fo young a man. At the fame 
time, the freedom of his table, and the magnificence of 
bis expence, gradually increafed his power, and brought 
him into the adminillration. Thole who envied him« 
imagined that his refources would foon fail, and there- 
fore, at fird, made light of his popularity, conliderable 
as it was. But when it was grown' to fuch a height 

that 
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that it was icarce pollible to demolifli it, and had a 
plain tendency to the ruin of the conftitution, thejr 
found out, when it was too late, that no beginnings of 
things, however fmali, are to be negledled ; becaufe 
continuance makes them great ; and the very con-r 
tempt they are held in, give^ them opportunity to gaia 
that ftrength which cannot be refifted. 
. Cicero feems to be the firft who fufpeAed fomething 
formidable from the flattering calm of Caefar's ponti- 
cal conduft, and faw deep^nd dangerous deflgns under 
the fmiles of his benignity. *^ I perceive," faid the 
orator, ** an inclination for tyranny in all he projedts 
^' and executes ; but, on the other hand, when I fee 
^* him adjulling his hair with fo much exadlnefs, and 
^* fcratching his head with one finger, I can hardly 
^* think that fuch a man can conceive fq vaft and fatd 
^^ a deGgn, as the deftrudtion of the Rom^n common* 
•' wealth." This, however, wa$ an obfervation made 
at a much later period than that we are upon. 

The firft proof he had of the affedtion of the. people, 
was when he obtained a tribunefliip in the army before 
his competitor Caius Popilius. The fecond was more 
remarkable : It was on occalion of his pronouncing 
from the roftrum the funeral oration of his aunt Julia, 
the wife of Marius, in which he failed not todojuftice 
to her virtue. At the fame time he had the hardinefs 
to produce the images of Marius, which had not been 
leen before during Sylla's adminidration ; Marius and 
all his adherents having been declared enemies to the 
date. Upon this fome began to raife a clamour 
againft Caelar; but they were foon filenced.by the ac- 
clamations and plaudits of the people, expreffing their 
admiration of his courage in bringing the honours of 
Marius again to light, after fo long a fuppreflion, and. 
raifing them, as it were, from the (hades below. 

It had long been the cuftom in Rome, for the aged 
women to have funeral panegyrics, but not the young. 
Caefar flrft broke through it, by pronouncing one for 
his own wife, who died in her prime. This contributed 

to 
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to fix him in the afFeflions of the people : They fympa- 
thizcd with him, and confidered him as a man oFgrczt 
good- nature, and one who had the Ibcial duties ax 
heart. 

After the funeral of his wife, he went out qtia*ft(v 
into Spain with • Antiftius Veter the praetor, whom 
he honoured all his life after; and when he came to be 
praetor himfelf, he acknowledged the favour by taking 
Veter's fon for his quaeftor. When that commiffiod 
was expired, he took Pompeia to his third wife; 
having a daughter by his firfl: wife Cornelia, whofs 
he afterwards married to Pompey the Great. 

Many people, who obfcrved his prodigiotss expcnce, 
thought he was purchafing a Ihort and tranfiertt honour 
very dear, but, in faft, he was gaining the greaceft 
things he could afpire to, at a fmall price. He is (aid 
to have been a thoufand three hundred talents in debt 
before he got any public employment. When he had 
the fuperintendance of the Appian Road, he laid out a 
great deal of his own money ; and when asdile, he not 
only .exhibited three hundred and twenty pair of gla- 
diators, but in the other diverfions of the theatre, in 
the procefTions and public tables, he far outlhone the 
mod ambitious that had gone before him. Xhefe 
things attached the people to him fo ftrongly, that every 
one fought for new honours and employments, to re* 
compenfe his generofity. 

There were two faftions in the (late; that of Sylla, 
which was the ftrongeft, and that of Marius, which 
was in a broken and low condition. Casfar's (ludy was 
to raife and revive the latter. In purfuance of which 
intention, when his exhibitions, as sedile, were in the 
higheft reputation, he caufed new images of Marius^ to 
be privately made, together with a reprcfentation of his 
viftories adorned with trophies, and one night placed 
them in the capitol. Next morning thcfe figures were 
fcen gliftering with gold, of the moft exquifite lA^ork-. 

• Sec Veil. Patercttlus, H. 43^ 

itianftiip, 
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VDanfhip, and bearing inicripuons which dex:lared them 
^hc aichieve meats of Marjus againft the Cimbri. The 
(pcftators were altonilhed at the bqldnefs of the man 
^ho ere&ed thena ; nor was it difficult to know who he 
-wasi The report fpread with the utmoft rapidity, an4 
che wholecity aflenobled to fee them. Some exclaimed, 
that Caafar plainly affeded the tyranny, by openly pro- 
ducing thofe honours which the laws had condemned 
to darknefs and oblivion. This, they faid, was done 
Vo make a trial of the people, whom he had prepared 
i^y his carefles, whether they would fuffer.thcmfelves 
%o be entirely caught by his venal benefadions, and let 
bim play upon them and make what innovations he 
pkafed. On the other hand» the partizans of Marius 
encouraging each other, ran to the capitol in vaft num<« 
bers, and made it echo with their plaudits. Some of 
them even wept for joy at the fight of Marius's coun- 
lenancc. They beftowed the higheft encomiums upon 
C^far* and declared he was the only relation worthy 
of that great man. 

The feaate was aflcnibled on the occafion, and 
Lata,tius Catulus, a man of the greateft reputation 
in Rome, rofe and accufed Casfar. In his fpeech 
^aiiBft him was this memorable expreflion, *' You no 
^* longer attack the commonwealth by mines, but by. 
^' open battery." Caefar, however, defended his caufe 
ip well, that the fenate gave it for him : And his ad- 
QFiirers, ftill more elated, deCred him to keep up a 
ipirit of enterprize, for he might gam every thing with 
the confent of the people^ and eafily become the firfl: 
m^ in Rome. 

Amidft thefe tranfadions, died Metellus, the princin 
pal pontiff! The office was follicited by Ifauricus an4 
Catulus, two of the moft illuflrious men in Rome, and 
rf the greateft intereft in the fenate. Neverthelefs^ 
Casfar did not give place tj9 them, but prefented him- 
iblf to the people as a candidate; The pretenfions anc^ 
profpects of the competitors feemed almoft equal, zn<X 
Catulus, more uneafy than the others under the uncer- 
tainty 
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tainry of fuccefs, on account of his fuperior dignity, 
fenc privately to Csefar, and offered him large fums, on 
condition that he would defifl: from this high purfuit* 
But he anfwered, *• He would rather borrow ftill 
•' larger fums to carry his cleftion." 

When the day of elcdlion came, Caefar's mother at- 
tending him to the dopr, with her eyes bathed in tean, 
be embraced her and faid, ** My dear mother, yoa 
•* will fee me this day either chief pontiff or an exile.** 
There never was any thing more ftrongly contefted ; 
the fufFrages, however, gave it for Csefar. The ienate, 
wd others of the principal citizens, were greatly alarmed 
at this ftjccefs ; they apprehended that he would now 
pufh the people into all manner of licentioufnefs and 
mifrule. Therefore, Pifo and Catulus blamed Cicen> 
much for fparing Casfar, when Catiline^s con/piracy 
gave him an opportunity to take him off. Catiline, 
whofe intention was not fo much to make alteration^ 
in the conflitution, as entirely to fubvert it, and throw 
all into confufion, upon fome flight fufpicions appear* 
ing againft him, quitted Rome before the whole was 
unravelled ; but he left behind him Lentulus and Ce** 
thcgus to condqfl: the cpqfpiracy within the city. 

Whether Caefar privately encouraged and fupported 
them, is uncertain : What is qniverfally agreed upon, 
is this. The guilt of thofe two confpirators clearly ap^p' 
pearing, Cicero, as conful, took the fenfeof the fena- 
tors as to the pCinilhment that Ihould be infilled upon 
them ; and they all gave it for death, till it came to 
Csefar^s turn, who, in a ftudied fpeech, reprefented, 
" That it feemed neither agreeable to juftice, nor to the 
** cuftoms of their country, to put men of their birth 
** and dignity to death, without an open trial, except 
** in cafe of extreme neceflity. But that they (hould 
" rather be kept in prifon, in any of the cities of Italy 
*' that Cicero might pitch upon, till Catiline was 
** fubdued ; and then the fenate might take cogni- 
«' zanceofthe crimes of each conlpirator in full peace, 
*' and at their Icifuj^c.** 

As 
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As there appeared fometbing humane in this opinion^ 
and it was powerfully enforced by the orator, thpfc 
•who gave their voices afterwards, and even many who 
had declared for the other fide of the queftion, ca;ne 
into it. But Cato and Catulus carried it for death. 
Cato, in a fevcre fpecch againft the opinion of Csefar, 
fcrupled not to declare his fufpicions of bim ; and this, 
vith other arguments, had 16 much weight, that the 
two confpirators were delivered to the executioner. 
Nay, as Caefar was going out of the fenate houie, fe* 
veral of the young men, who guarded Cicero's perfon^ 
ran upon him with their drawn fwords ; but we are 
told that Curio covered him with his gown, and focar* 
ried him off; and that Cicero himfelf, when the young 
men looked at him for a nod of confent, refufed it, 
either out of fear of the people, or becaufe he thought 
the killing him unjuft and unlawful. If this was tj*ue, 
I know not why Cicero did not mention it k\ the hif- 
tory of his confulfhip. He was blamed, however, af- 
terwards, for not availing himfelf of fo good an op* 
portunity as he then had, and for being influenced by . 
his fears of the people, who were indeed (Irongly at- 
tached to Casfar. For, a few days after, when Casfar 
entered the fenate, and endeavoured to clear himfelf 
of the fuibicions he lay under, his defence was received 
with indignation and loud reproaches ; and as they 
fate longer than ufual, the people befet the houie, and 
with violent outcries demanded Casfar, abfolutely in- 
filling on his being difmified. 

Cato, therefore, fearing an infurreftion of the indi- 
gent populace, who were foremofl in all feditions, and 
who had fixed their hopes upon Caefar, perfuaded the 
fenate to order a diftribution of bread- corn among 
them every month, which added five million five hun- 
dred thoufand drachmas to the yearly expences of the 
ftate *. This expedient certainly obviated the prefent 
danger, by feafonably reducing the power of Csefar, 

* Bat this diftribution did not continue long. 

who 
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^o wd$ now prMor ele£t» and diere fbrinidabfe ta 
that account. 

Csefar'a pra^orfhip^ was nee produi^tve of any 
trouble to the cdrnmonweahh, but that year there hap- 
pened a dilagreeable event in his own family. There 
was a young Patrician, named Publius Clodius, of 
great fortune, anct diftinguiftied eloquence, but at the 
fame time one of lh« fbnemoft among the vicious and 
the profligate. This mail dtrenained a paflion for 
Pompeia, Caefar's wife, nor did (he difcountenaflce ic 
But the womens apartment was fo narrowly obferved^ 
and all the (leps-of Pompeia fo much attended to by 
Attrdia, C^far's mother, who was a woman of greai 
virtue and prudence, that ic was difficult and hazardous 
fdf them to have an fntervkw. 

Among the goddefl^s the Romans worlhip^ there is 
oi)e they call Bma Dea^ tbegwigMefp^ as the Greeks 
have One they call Gyn/ecem^ the patronefs of ihe wemem. 
The Phrygians claim her a9 the mother of their king 
NKdas ; the Romans fay,, fhe* was a* Dryad, and wife 
of Faunus ; and the Greeks aifiire QSy Ihe is that mo^ 
ther of Bacchus, v(rhofe narritf' is' not to be UMeDe^ 
For this reaibn, the womtn, when they keep her 
ftftival, cover their tents with vine branches ; and, ao» 
cording to the fable, a facred dnagon Iks at the feet oi^ 
the goddefs. No man is ailowbd to be prefent, nor 
even to be in the houfe^ at xht cdlebratbn of hef or* 
gies. Many of the ceremt>nies the women then per- 
form by themfelves, are faid to be like thofe in the 
feirfts of Orpheus. 

When the annivcrfary of the feftival comes, the con- 
All or praitor (for it is at the houfe of one of then! 
it is kept) goes out, and not a male is left in it. The 
wife now having the houfe to herfelf, decorates ic in a 
jSroper manner j the myfteries aie performed in the 
night *, and the whole is fpenc in mtific and play. 
Fompefa' this year was the diredreis of the feaft. 
Clodius, who was yet a beardlefs youth, thought 
he might pafs in woman's apparel uhdilcovered^ 

and 
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arnd having' taken the garb and inftruments of a 
female mufician, perfcftly refembled one. He found 
the door open, and was fafcly introduced by a maid- 
iervant who knew the affair. She ran before to tell 
Pompeia ; and as (he Hayed a confiderable time, Clo- 
dius durft not remain where fhe left him, but wander* 
ed about the great houfe, endeavouring to avoid the 
lights. At laft, Aurelia's woman fell in with him» 
and fuppoHng flie fpoke to a woman, challenged Him 
to play. Upon his refuting it, (he drew him into the 
midft of the room,- and afked him who he was, .and 
* whence he came ? He faid, he waited for Abra, Pom- 
pda^s maid ; for dtat was her name. His voice im« 
mediately deseded bim : Aurelia*s woman ran up to 
the lights and the company, crying out (he had found 
a man in the houfe. The thing (Iruck them all with 
terror and aftontfliment. Aurelia put a (lop to the 
cetemonics, and covered up the fymbols of their 
niyfbcrtous woflliip. She ordered the doors to be 
made faft, and with lighted torches hunted up and 
dbwn* fbr the mm. At length Clodius was tbund^ 
lurking in, the chamber of the maid-fervant who had 
introduced him. The women knew him, and turned 
him oyt of the houfe ; after which, they went home 
immediately, though ic was yet night, and informed 
their hulbands of what had happened. 

Next morning the report of the facrilegious attempt 
i^read through all Rome, and nothing was talked of^ 
but that Clodius otight to make fatisfa<5tion with his 
life to the family he had offended, as well as to the 
€ity, and to the gpd&. One of the tribunes impeached 
hi in of impiety ; and the principal fenators ftrengthen-p 
ed rile charge, by accu(ing him, to his face, of many 
villainous debaucheries, and, among the re(l, of inceft 
With his own fiAer, the wife of Lucullus. On the 
other hand, the [>ct)p]c exerted themfelves with equal 
vigour in his defence, and the great influence the fear 
of them had upon his judges, was of much fervice to 
his caufe. Cacfar immediately divorced Pompeia ; 

yct^ 
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yer, when called as an evidence on the trial, he 
declared he knew nothing of what was alledged 
againft Clodius, As this declaration appeared fboie- 
what ftrange, the accufer demanded, why, if that was 
the cafe, he had divorced his wife : ** Becaufe," iaid 
he, ^' I would have the chaftity of my wife clear evco 
*' of fufpicion." Some fay, C«far*s evidence was ac- 
cording to his confcience ; others, that he gave it co 
oblige the people, who were fet upon faving Clodius. 
Be that as it might, Clodius came off clear -, moft of the 
judges having confounded * the letters upon the tablets, 
that they might neither expofe themfelves to the lefem- 
ment of the Plebeians, if they condemned bitn, nor 
]ofe their credit with the Patricians, if they acquitted 
him* 

* Here it Is (rvyxip^favoK tok w^ayfjMn raq orNT/KOf* M. DacScr 
would correal by this the pafTage in the Life of Cicero, which m 
T«K itXrui avyuixvfMvet^ reif y^e^Af/Mn* He tranflates it, la pUifmt 
des juges ay ant donne Itun aijis fur plufimrt afftdru tm mime tarn ; 
the gnateft part of the judges comfrebending other eaufis along ^dsb 
this in their fentevce^ But that could not be the cafe; €ot that 
manner of pafling fentencc, or rather of paffing bills, was forbid- 
den by the Lex Caccilia et Didia. Befides^ it would not have an- 
fwered the purpofe : Their fentence would have been eqnallr 
known. We therefore rather chufe to corred this pafiage by that 
in the Life of Cicero. 

After the pleadings were finiflied, the pnetor gave each of the 
judges three tablets ; one marked with the letter Ay which acquit- 
ted, another with the letter C^ which condemned, and a diiid 
with N* L, Non Liquet ; the cafe is not clear. Each judge pot into 
an urn which tablet he pleafed : And as they withdrew to coniiilt 
before they did it, it was eafy to deface or obfcure any letters npon 
the tablets, bccaufe they were only written in wax. 

Still there occurs this objedion, Would the praetor who was t» 
count them, and pafs fenteiice according to the majority, admit 
of tablets with letters fo defaced or obfcured? A corrupt one, in- 
deed, might, and interpret them the way he was inchnerd. But 
as Phitarch does not fay obfcured^ but crvy%\y(yyx9w^y confufed^ poT- 
fibly he only meant that the judges, infteadof putting tablets all 
marked with the fame letter, put in feverai of each kind, in or- 
der to prevent the difpleafure of the fenate or the people from 
fixing upon any of them in particular. 

The 
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The government of Spain * was' allotted Caefar after 
his pt^torihip. But his circumftances were fo indifie- 
rent, and his creditors fo clamorous and troublefome 
when he was preparing for his departure, that he was 
forced to apply to Craffus, the richeft man in Rome, 
who ftood in need of C^iar's warmth and vigour to 
keep up the balance dgainft Pompey. Craflbs, there- 
fore, took upon him to anfwer the moft inexorable of 
his creditors, and ertg^ged'for eight hundred and thirty 
talents ; which procured him liberty to fet out for his 
province. 

It is faid, that when he came to a little town, in 
paffing the Alps, his friends, by way of mirth, took 
occafion to fay, *^ Can there here be any difput^s for 

offices, any contentions for precedency, or fuch envy 

and ahibition as "we fee anfong the great ? " To 
which Casfar anfwered, with great fcrioufncfs, " I af- 
* •' fure you I had rather be the firft man here, than the 
** fecond man in Rome." 

*' In like manner we are told, that when he was In 
Spain, he beftowed fome ieifure hours on reading part 
of the hiffory of Alexander, and was fo much afiedlcd 
with it, thkt he fat penfive a long time, and at lad 
burft out into tears. As his friends Were wondering 
what might be the rcafon, he faid, " Do you think I 
** have not fufficient caufe for concern, when Alex- 
** ander at my age reigned over fo many conqueitd 
** countries, and 1 have not one glorious atchievement 
" to boaft ?" 

FrofA this principle it was, that immediately upon 
his arrival in Spain he applied to bufiriefs with great 
diligence, and having added ten new railed cohorts to 
the twenty he received there, he marched againft the 

* k was the TOvernment of the fjirther Spain only that 
fell to his lot. This province comprehended Lafitania and 
Bxtlca, that i*^ Portugal and Andaluiia. Cafaubon fuppofed 
the word fxro^ to have fiipt out of the text between rjit and Kn^w* ; 
. biHt. it is not a matter cf importance enough, to alter the text 
for it. 

Vol. IV. Z Call*. 
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' * Callaccians and Luficantans, defeated them, and pe» 
netrated to the ocean, reducing nations by the witj 

: that had not felt the Roman yoke. His condud in 
peace was not inferior to that in the war ; he rcftoicd 

. harmony among the cities, and removed the occafiom 
of quarrel between debtors and crediton. For he or- 
dered that the creditoc fhould have two-thirds of the 
debtor's income, and the debtor the remaining diird, 
till the whole was paid. By thefe means he left the 
province with great reputation, though he had filled 
his own coffers, and enriched his foldiers with booty, 

. who, upon one of his vidories, faluted him hh 
perator. • 

At his return he found himfelf under a troublefeme 
dilemma : Thofe that follicit a triumph being obliged 

« CO remain without the walls, and fuch as fue for the 

• confulfliip, to make their perfonal appearance in Rome. 

r As thefe were things that he could not reconcile, and 
his arrival happened at the time of the eledion of con- 

' fuls, he applied to the fenate for permilTion to ftand 
candidate, though abfent, . and ofier his fervice by his 
friends. Cato ftrongly oppofed his requeft, infiftir^ 
on the prohibition by bw; and when he faw numbers 
influenced by Csefar, he attempted to prevent his fuc- 
cefs by gaining time ; with which view he fpun oat 
the debate till it was too late to conclude upon any 
thing that day. Csfar then determined to give up 
the triumph, and follicit the confuKhip. 

As foon as he had entered the city, he went to work 
upon an expedient which deceived all the world except 
Cato. It was the reconciling of Pompey and Crafliis, 
two of the moft powerful men in Rome. By making 
them friends,- Casfar fecured theinterefl of both to 
himfelf} and while he feemed to be only doing an of- 
fice of humanity, he was undermining the conftitution. 

. For it was not, what moft people imagine, the difa* 

» 

* In the text.Ka^Aoixec. Cruferius renders it G4iILec$s; haU 
according to Cellarias> he is under a miftake. 

greement 
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grccmcnt between Caciar and Pompcy that produced 
the civil wars, but rather their union. They firfl: 
combined to ruin the authority of the fenate, and 
when that was efTedtedi they parted to purfue each his 
own defigns. Cato, who often prophefied what would 
be the coniequence, was then looked upon as a trou- 
blefome and over-bufy man ; afterwards he was 
efteemed a wife, though not a fortunate counfellor. 

Meantime Csefar walked to the place of election be- 
tween CraOus and Pompey, and imder the aufpices of 
their friendship was declai^ conful with diftiogmihed 
honour^ having Calpomius Bibulus given him for his 
coHegoe. He had no iboner entered upon his office, 
than he propofed laws not fo fuitable to a confuU as to 
a ledicious tribune ; I mean the bills for a divifion of 
lands and a diftribution of corn, which were entirely 
calculated to pleafe the Plebeians. As the virtuous 
and patriotic part of the (enate oppofed them, he was 
furni(hed with the pretext he had long wanted : He 
protefted with great warmth, ^* That they threw him 
** into the arms of the people againft his will, and that 
the rigorous and difgraceful oppofition of the fenate, 
laid him under the difagreeable neceflity of feeking 
protection from the commons." Accordingly he 
<lid immediately apply to them. 
• CralTus planted himfelf on one (ide of him, and 
Pompey on the other. He demanded of them aloud, 
•* Whether they approved his laws ?" and, as they 
anfwered in the affirmative, he defired their affiftance 
againft thoie who threatened to oppofe them with the 
fword. They declared, they would aflift him ; and 
Pompey added, ** Againft thofe who come with the 
** fword, I will bring both fword and buckler." This 
expreflion gave the Patricians great pain : It appeared 
not only unworthy of his character* the refpedb the fe- 
nate had for him, and the reverence due to them, but 
even defperate and frantic. The people, however, 
were pleafed with it. 

Z 2 Csfar 
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Caefar yrgs willing, to avail himfelf -ftill farther of 
Pornpcy*s interisft. Hisidaughtcr Julia was betrothed 
to 3ervUius Csepio, but notit^ithftanding that engage- 
ment, be g^ve her ta Pompey ; and toki Servilius he 
Aiould have Pompey's daughter, whole hand was not 
properly at liberty, for Ihe was promifed to Fauftus 
(he Ton of Sylla. Soon after this, Csfar .married Cal- 
purnia, the daughter of . Pifo, and procured the con- 
fulAiip for Pifo for the. year enfuing. Meanwhik 
Cato exclaimed loudly againft thefe proceedings^ and 
called both gods and men to witnefs, how infupport- 
able It was, that the firft dignities of the ftate Ihoald be 
proftituted .by marriages, and that this traffick of wo« 
men ihould gain them what governments and forces 
they pleafed. 

As for Bibulus, Caefar's coU^ue, when he found 
his oppofition to their new laws entirely unfucceisfbl, 
and that his life, as well as Cato's, was often endan- 
gered in the public a0emblies, he (hut himfelf up in 
his own houfe during the remainder of the year. 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled the 
fcTum with armed men, and got the laws enacted, 
which Csefar had propofed merely to ingratiate himfelf 
with the people. Rx the fame time the government of 
Gaul, both on this and the other fide the Alps, wasde* 
creed to Csfal* for five years •, to which was added U- 
lyricum, with four legions. As Cato fpoke againft 
theie regulations,- Casfar ordered him to be taken into 
cuftody, imagining he wQuld appeal to the tribunes. 
But when he faw him going to prifon without fpeaking 
one word, and obferved that it not only gave the no- 
bility great uneafinefs^ but that the people, out of re- 
verence for Cato's virtue, followed him in melancholy 
filence, he whifpered one of the tribunes to take him 
out of the liSlors hands. 

Very few of the body of fenators followed Cslar 
on this oocafion to the houfe. The greateft part, of- 
fended at fuch a£is of tyranny, had withdrawn. Con- 
fidius, one of the oldeft fenators that attended, taking 

occafion 
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•ccaflon to oblerve, ** that it wa$ the fofdiers and ' 
** naked fwords that kept the reft from alRmbling/* 
Csfar faid, ** Why does not fear Jceep you at home, 
** too?" Confidius repHed, "Old age is my defence j 
^^ the fmall remains of my life deferve not much caic ' 
•* or precaution.** 

The moft difgraceful ftcp, however, that Casfar took : 
in his whole'confulfhip, was! the getting Clodius eleded : 
tribune of the people ; the fame who had attempted ' 
to difhbndur his bed,* and had profaned the mylterious 
rites of the Good Goddefs. He pitehcd up6n him to ' 
ruin Cicero ;* nor would he fet but for' his government, 
before he had embroiled them, and procured Cicero's 
banifhment. For hiftory informs us, that alt thefe ' 
tr^nfiiftiohs preceded his wars in Gaul. The wars he 
c6ndu£bed there, and the many glorious campaigns in 
which he reduced that tountry, reprefent him as an- 
oCher man : We begin, as it were, with a new life, 
and * have to follow him in a quite different track. 
As a warrior and a general, we behold him not in the 
lead inferior to the greateflr and moft admired com- 
manders the world ever' piV>dQced. * Fdr whether we ' 
compare him with the Fabii, the Scipio's, and Metelli, 
with the generals of his own time, or thofe whd 
flouri(hed a little before him, with Sylla, Marius, the * 
two Luculli, or with Pompey hinlfelf, whdfe fame in 
every military excellence reached the (kies, Casfar^s at- 
chievements bear away the palm. One he furpafled in 
the difficulty of the fcene of aftion, another in the ex- 
tent of the countries he fubdued •, this, in the number 
and ftrength of the enemies he overcame, that, in the 
favagc manners and treacherous difpofition of the peo* ' 
pie he humanized ; one, in mildn^fs and clemency to 
his prifoners, another, in bounty and munificence to 
his troops ; and all, in the number of battles that he ^ 
won, and enemies that he killed. For in l^fs than ten 
years war in Gaul, he took eight hundred cities by 
afTault, conquered three hundred nations, and fought 
pitched batdes at difieicnt times with three millions of 

Z 3 mcr^ 
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men, one million of which he cue in pieces, and ihade 
another million prifoners. 

Such, moreover, was the afiedton of his fbldiers^ 
and their attachment to his perlbn, that they who 
under other commanders were nothing above the com^ 
mon rate of men, became invincible where Caspar's 
glory was concerned, and met the moft dreadful dan- 
gers with a courage that nothing could refift. To 
give three or four inftances : 

Acilius, in a fea- fight near Marfeilles, after he bad 
boarded one of the enemy's (hips, had his righc hand 
cut off with a fword, yet he dill held his buckler in his 
left, and pulhed it in the enemy's faces, till be defeated 
them, and took the vefleh 

CaQius Scasva, in the battle of Dyrrhachium, after 
he had an eye (hot out with an arrow, his (boulder 
wounded with one javelin, his thigh run through with 
another, and had received * a hundred and thirty darts 
upon his (bield, called out to the enemy, as if he would 
furrender himielf. Upon this, two of them came up 
to him, and he gave one of them fuch a (Stroke upon 
the (houlder with his fword that the arm dropt off; the 
other he wounded in the face, and made him retire. 
His comrades then came up to his afTift^nce, and he 
faved his life. 

In Britain fbme of the vanguard happened to be 
entangled in a deep morafs, and were there attacked 
by the enemy, when a private foldier, in the fight of 
Caefar, threw himfeif into the midft of the adailants, 
and after prodigious exertions of valour, beat off the 
Barbarians, and refcued the men. After which, the 
fqldicr, with much difHcuky, partly by fwimming, 
partly by wading, pailcd the morals, but in the paf- 

• Ocfar (Bell, Civ, 1. iii.) fays, this brave foldier received two 
hundred and thirty darts upon his Ihield, and adds, that he re- 
warded his bravery with two hundred thonfand fefterces, and pro- 
moted him from the eighth rank to the firft. He like wife ordered 
the ibidiers of that cohort double pay, befide other military re- 
wards. 

ftge 
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Tage loft his Ihield. Csefar, and thofe about him» afto- 
nifhed at the »£tion, ran to meet him with acclamations 
of joy ; but the foldier in great diftrefs threw himfelf 
at Casiar's feet, and with tears in his eyes- begged par- 
don for the lofs of his Ihield. 

In Africa, Scipio having taken one of Casfar's ihipSt 
on board of which was Granius Petronius, lately ap- 
pointed quasftor, put the reft to the fword, but told 
th^ quasftor, '^ He gave bim his life.** Petronius an- 
fwered, *' It is not the cuftom of Caefar's foldiers to 
^^ take but to give quarter," and immediately plunged 
his fword in his breaft. 

This courage, and this great ambition, were culti- 
vated and cherifhed, in the firft place, by the generous 
manner in which Casfar rewarded his troops, and the 
honours which he paid them. For his whole conduft 
ihewed, that he did not accumulate riches, in the courfe 
of his wars, to minifter to luxury, or to ferve any 
pleafures of his own, but that he laid them up in a 
common bank, as prizes to be obtained by diftin- 
guifhed valour, and that he confidered himfelf no 
farther rich, than as he was in a conditk)n to do juftice 
to- the merit of his foldiers. Another thing that con- 
tributed to make them invincible, was their leein^ 
Csefar always take his fliare in danger, and never de- 
fire any exemption from labour and fatigue. 

As for his expofing his pecfon to danger, they were 
not furprized at it, becaufe they knew his paffion for 
glory *, but they were aftonifhed at his patience under 
toil; fo far in all appearance above his bodily powers. 
For he was of a (lender make, fair, of a delicate confti-* 
tuiion, and fubjed^ to violent head - achs and epit 
leptic fits. He had the firft attack of the faHing fick- 
jieis at Corduba. He dki not, however, -make theie 
diforders a pretence for indulging himfdf. On the 
contrary, he fought in war a remedy for his infirmities^ 
endeavouring to ftrengthen his conftitution by long 
v;iarcheS| by fimple diet, by feldom coming under 
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covert. Thus' he contended wicb his difteirper, and 
fortified himfelf againA ics atucks. 

When he ilept, it was comniOnl/ upon a march^ 
either in a chariot or. a Jitter, that reft, might be no 
hindrance to buGnefs. In the day-time .he. vifited the- 
caftles, cities, and fortified camps^ widi a fervaot at 
his fide, w^iom he empldyed,.onfuchjoccaGoos, to write 
for him, and with- a foldier behind,, who carried bis 
fword* By thefe means he travelled fafaft^ and with 
fo little interruption, as to reach the Rhone in .eight 
days a^cer his firit fetting out for thofe parts from 
Rome. 

He was a good hor&man in. his early years, and 
brought that exercifc to. fuch perfe&ion by practice, 
that he. could fit a hor.fe at full fpced with his hands 
behind him. In this expedition he alio accuftomed 
himfelf to dictate letters as he rode on horfeback, and . 
found fufEpient employment for two fecretarics at once, 
or, according to Oppius, for more. It is alfo^ faid, 
that Casfar.was the.firljb.wbo contrived ,to communis 
cate his thoughts by tetter to his 'friends, who were in 
the fame city with him, when any urgent aflT^r re- 
quired it, and the multitude of bufmefs or great, extent 
of the city did not admit of an interview^ 

Of his indifference with refpe<5l to diet they give us . 
this retfiarkable proof. Happening to.Xup wiih Va- 
lerius Leo, a friend of his, at Milan, there wasufwect' 
ointment poured upon the afparagus, inilcad of oil. 
Casfar e^t of it freely notwithftanding, and afterwards 
rebuked his friends for exprefling their diflike of it. 
*• It was enough," faid he, " to forbear eating, if it 
*' was difagreeable to you.- He who finds fault with 
" any rufticity, is himfelf a ruftic." 

One day, as he was upon an excurfion,. a violent 
fiorm forced him to feek (helter in a poor man*s hut, 
where there was only one room, and that, fcarce big 
enough for a man to fleepin. Turning,. therefore, to: 
his fiicnds, he faid, " Honours for the great, and ner 
** ceflarics for the infirm," and immediately gave up 

the 
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the room to Oppius^ while himfelf and the reft of 
the 'Company ilept under a fhed at the door. 

His firft"* expedition in Gaul was againft the Hel* 
vetians and the Tigurini; who, after having burnt 
twelve of their own towns and. four hundred villages, 
put thqmlelves under march, in order to penetrate into 
Italy, through that part of Gaul t^hich waS' fubje^ to 
the Romans, as the Cimbri and Teutones would have* 
done before them* Nor were thefe new * adventurers 
inferior to the other in courage ; and in numbers they 
were equal; being in all three- hundred thoufand, of 
which a hundred and ninety thoufand were fighting- 
men. Cacfar fent * his lieutenant, Labienus, againft '< 
the Tigurini, who. routed, them near the river Arar« > 
But the Helvetians fuddenly attacked Caefar,*ashe was 
upon the march to -f a confederate town; He gained, 
however, a ftrong poft for his troops, notwithftanding 
the furpris^ ; and when he had drawn them up, hb - 
horfc was brought him. Upon which he faid, ** When • 

I have won the battle ,1 (hall want my horfe for the - 

purfuit ; at prefentlet us march, a^ we are, againft^' 
*^ the enemy.'* Accordingly -he charged them with 
great vigour on foot :|:. 

It coft him a long and levere conflift to drive their 
army out of the field ; but he found the greateft diffi- 
culty when he came to their rampart of carriages ; for 
not only the men made a moft obftinate ftand there, 
but the very women and children fought till they wer^ ' 
cut in pieces} infomuch that the battle did not end be'* 
fore midnight. 

* Caefar fays himfelf, that he left Labienus to gruard the workif » 
he had raifed from the Lake of Geneva to Moant Jura, and that 
he marched in peribn, at the-head of three* legipns* to attackthc 
Tiffuiini in their paflage over the Arar, now the Saone» an4 . 
killed nreat numbers of them. 

t Bibra^y nowAutun. 

i He ient back his horfe, and the reft followed his example. 
This he did to prevent all hopes of a retreat, as well as to fhew his 
ttoopi that he would uke.his ihare in all the danger. Vide Bell. 
Gall. lib. i. 

To 
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To this great aftion he added a ftill greater. He 
collefted the Barbarians who had efcaped out of the 
batcte, to the number of an hundred thouiand^ and up- 
i^ards, and obliged them to refetde the country they 
had relinquilhed, and to rebuild the cities they bad 
burnt. This he did, in fear that if the country were 
left without inhabitants, the Germans would pais the 
Rhine, and feize it. 

His fecond war was irx defence of the Gauls againft 
the Germans, though he had before- honoured their 
king Arioviftus with the title of an aUy of Rome. 
They proved infupporcable neighbours * to thoie he 
bad fubdiiedt and it was eafy to fee, that inftead of be- 
ing fatisfied with their preient acquifitions, if opportu- 
nity ofiered, they would extend their conquefts over all 
Qaul. He found, however, his officers, particularly 
thofe of the young nobility, afraid of this expedition ^ 
for they had entered into Caefar's fervice only in hopes 
of living luxuriouAy,^ and making their fortunes. He 
therefore called tbem together, and told them, before 
the whole army, ^' That they were at liberty to rctirej^ 
*^ and n^ecd^d not hazard their perfons againft their xn- 
** clination, (ince they were fo unmanly and fpiritlels. 
"• For his part, he would march with the tenth legion 
^* only againft thole Barbarians; for they were neither 
" better men chan the Cimbrians, nor was he a worfc 
*' general than Marius." Upon this the tenth legion 
deputed fome of their corps to thank him. The other 
legions laid the whole blanie upon their officers, and 
all followed him with great fpirit and alacrity. After 
a march of feveral days^ they encamped within two 
hundred furlongs of the enemy. 

* The ^d.ui implored his protedion againft Arioviftus, Idng of 
the Germans, who, taking advantage ef the differences which had 
long fubfifled between them and the Arverni, had joined the latter^ 
made himfelf maftsr of great part of the country of the Sequani^ 
and obliged the u£dai to give him their children as hoftages. The 
^dui were the people ofAutun ; the Arverni of Auvei^ne ; and 
itit Sequ^ni of Fianche Comte,^ Cms, Bell. Gall. lib. i. 
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Caelkr's arrival broke the confidence of Arioviftus. 
Inftead of expecting that the Romans would come and 
attack bim^ he had fuppofed they would opt dare to 
llanfl the Germans, when they went in queft of them. 
JHe was much furprized* therefore, at this bold atr 
tempt of Casfar, and, what was worfe, he faw his owq 
(roops were dilheartened. They were difpirited ftill 
more by the prophecies of their matrons who had the 
frare of divining, and ufed to do it by the eddies pf 
rivers, the windings, the murmurs or other noife 
niade by the ftream. On this occaHon they charge^ 
the army not to give battle before the new moon ap« 
* *peared. 

? Caefar having got information of thefe matters, and 
' leeing the Germans lie clofe in their camp, thought it 
^ better to engage them while thus deje^led, than to fie 
^ ilill and wait their time. For this reafon he attacked 
^ their entrenchments and the hills upon which they 
^ were polled ; which provoked them to fuch a degree, 
• that they descended in great fury to the plain. They 
fought, and were entirely routed. Csefar purfued 
^ them to the Rhine, which was * three hundred fur- 
longs from the field of battle, covering all the way 
with dead bodies and fpoils. Arioviftus reached the 
river time enough to get over with a few troops. The 
number of killed is faid to have ^mounted to eighty 
thoufand. 

After he had thus terminated the war, he left his 
army in winter- quarters in the country of the Sequani^ 
and repaired to Gaul, on this fide the Po, which was 
part of his province, in order to have an eye upon the 
tranfaftions in Rome. For the river Rubicon parts 
the reft of Italy from Cifaipine Gaul. During his 
ftay there, he carried on a variety of ftate- intrigues* 
Great numbers came from Rome to pay their refpedts 
to him, and he fent them all away Satisfied ; fome 

* Caefar fays, it was only five miles from the field of battle ; 
Cherefore, iBilead of r^wiocwif we fhould read rt^erofeutorra. 

laden 
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laddn with'prdents, and otH^il hap^yin hope. In 
the fame marfrMt throoghout all his war^, wiUioBC 
P&ki^y's obferving it, he'wks trof^iquering his eilefines 
by the arms of* the* 'Romaic; citizens, and jgaining the 
citizens by the^ mdnejr of 'his enemies^/ 

A§ foon a^ he had inftellig^Aee that' the B«Ig:s^,' mhe 
were the mJoft powerful people In Gaul, and whtfTc tcr- 
riroVies' made up a third part of th^ wbdfe xountry, 
hid revolted and afllimt)4ed a gi^e^t army, he mahrbed 
tc^th^t qivarter witH'irfcredible exp^ition: Udfootii 
them 'ravaging the lartds of thofe Gauls who were* al- 
lied of R^me, defeated the main body,' which made 
but a feeble refiftance, and killed fuch numbers, thac 
Jakes' and rivets' v/ert" fitted -with the dedd^' and 
biidgcs were formed of their b6dies. Surh of tlie in- 
furgems as- dwelt upon the'fea-coaft, fufrrendei^d with^ 

out 6pp(Jfit!6n/'- 

FWrn-theftceheied tiis^rmy againft'the'* Ncrvii, 
who'li^e' among thick w6ddsJ' Aftcr^they hadfectxred 
their families and mbflr valuable goods, in' the'beft 
manner they could, in thc'hearcdf a fefge foteft^'at a 
gnsttt <liftance from Ih'e ^eifemy, • they marched; to ilic 
niimber of • fixty' thoufand;' and fell upon Cfefar,' as'hc 
was foKifying his Camp, and had not fhfc leafl: notion 
.of fo" fudden an^atfaCk i". Theyfirft routed his ca- 
valry, and then furmundcd the twelfth i«nd thefcrenth 
legions, and killed all the officers. Had not *C^&r' 
fnacched a buckler from One of his owrf men, forced 

• Their cootitry is now called Hainault and Cambidis. 

f As this attack was unexpe^d, Ca^far had, in a msuiner, 
every thing to do at the fame infiant. The banfftr^ was to bp 
crc£led, the charge foandfed, the fbldicrS at a diftahce* recalled; 
the army drawn 'up, and the fijgnal given; ' In this! lurprite hclrtail'' 
from place to place,' exhorting his men to remember theiribhner " 
valour ; and having drawn them up in the bed manner he could, 
caufed the fignal to be given. The legionaries made a vigorous 
refiftance ; but aft the enemy Teemed detfermined either tb coo^bei- 
or die, the fuccefs was different in diiferent places. In the left 
wing the ninth' sind the 'tenth legions did wondersf, drove die Ar 
trebates into a neighb^riiig dver , and made a great (laughter of 
theg;i. In another place, the eighth and eleventh le^ioas repulicd 

the 
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.hiS'Way xhrough the combatants before h ten, and rufhed 

upon the Barbarians; or b^d not the * tenth legion^ 

feeing his danger, run from, the heights where they 

•'were pofted, and mowed down the enemy's- ranks, in 

.all probability not one Jloman^wouid have iurvived the 

^battle. But though, encouraged by this .bold .a6V of 

Csfar, they, fought with a fpirit above their rllrength, 

they were not able to make the-Nervii turn their backs. 

•Xhofe brave men maintained their ground, and were 

hewed to pieces upon the fpot. It is faid that out of 

fixty thoufand not above Bve hundred were faved, and 

out af • four hundced Nervian fenators not above three. 

Upon the Jiews.of this great vidory, the fenate of 

•>RiOcne decreed that facrifices (boold be offered, and ail 

nunncr of .feftivities .kept up, fort fifteen daj^s toge*^ 

.ther, .which was a lotkgerxerm of rejoicing than had 

ever been kpown before. Indeed, the danger appeared 

.very great, on account. of fo many nations rifing «c 

once; and^s Caeiar was the man who furmoiHited it, 

the.a&ftion. the people had for him made the rejoicing 

more brilliant. After he had fettled the affairs of 

Gaul, on the other fide the Alps, he crofled them 

again, and wintered near the Po, in prder to maintain 

his intereft in.Rome; where the candidates for the 

great offices of Hate were fupplied with money out of 

his funds to corrupt the people, and after they ha4 

carried their election, did every thing to extend his 

power. Nay, the greateft and mod illuftrious per^ 

the Vennan^Lai* and drove them before them, fiat in the right 
wing the fevenUi and twelfth legions fuifered extremely. Th^ 
were entirely fuirounded by the Nervii, all the centurions of the 
fourth cohort being (Iain, and moftof the other officers wounded. 
In this extremity, Csefar fnatched a buckler from one of the pri- 
vate men, put himfelf at the head of his broken wing, and being 
joined by the two legions which he had left to guard the baggage, 
fell upon the Nervii, already fatigued, with freih vigour, and 
made a dreadful havoc k of them. 

* In the original it is the twelfth ; but it appears froHn the 
-fecond book of Cefar's Commentaries, that we ihculd read here 
JkxftTcr, not ^*4!w«r»y. Indeed the Paris manufcript-has ^«»»cwr. 
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fenages went to pay their, court to him at JLuoci, 
among whom were Ppmpey, Craflus, Appius, governor 
of Sardinia, and Nepos» proconful in Spain. So tha{ 
there were a hundred ^nd twenty lidors attending their 
mafters, and above two hundred fenators hooouicd 
him with their afTiduities. After they had fixed upaa 
a plan of bufinefs, they parted. Pompey and Craflbs 
were to be confuls the year enfuing, and to get Caspar's 
government prolonged for five years more, with fap- 
plies out of the treafury for his occafions. The laft 
particular appeared extremely abfurd to all men of 
Icnfe. Tlicy who received fo much of Casfar's inoiiey« 
perfuaded the fenate to give him money, as if he was 
in want of it ; or rather, they infifted it (hoald be done, 
and every honeft man (ighed inwairdly while he ftif- 
fered the decree to pafs. Cato, indeed, was abibil, 
having been fent with a commiflion to Cyprus on p«- 
pofe that he might be out of the way. Btit Favonius, 
who trod in Cato's fteps, vigoroofly oppoled thofe 
meafures ; and when he found that his oppcfitioo 
availed nothing, he left the houfe, and applied to the 
people, exclaiming againft fuch pernicious coanfels. 
No one, however, attended to him \ fome being over- 
awed by Pompey and CrafTus, and others influenced 
by regard for Caefar, in whofe fmilc alone they lived 
and all their hopes fiourilhed. 

C^ar, at his return to his army in Gaul, found 
another furious war lighted up in the country ; the 
TJfipetes * and the Teuchtcri, two great German na- 
tions, having crofTed the Rhine to make conquefis. 
The account of the affair with them we (hall take from 

*. The people of the March and of Weftphalia, and tboieof 
Munfter and Cleves. 

This war happened under the confuUhip of Craflbs and Pom- 
pey, which wa's in the year of Rome 693. . But there were feveral 
intermediate tranfaftions of great importance, which Pltttarch has 
omitted, viz. The reduction of the Advatici by Csefar ; of feven 
other nations by P. Craflus, the fon of the triumvir ; offers of 
fubmiflion from feveral nations beyond the Rhine ; the attempt 
upon Galba in his winter Quarters at Odtoduras, and his brare 

defence 
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Casfar's own * Commentaries. Thefc Barbarians fcnt 
deputies to him to propofe a fufpenfion of arms, which 
was granted them. ' Neverthelefs they attacked him 
as he was making an excurfion. With only eight 
hundred horfe, however, who were not prepared for 
an engagement, he beat their cavalry, which conQfted 
of five thoufand. Next day they fent other deputies 
to apologize for what had happened, but without any 
.other intention than that of deceiving him again, 
Thefe agents of theirs he detained, and marched im- 
mediately againft them ; thinking it abfurd to Hand 
upon honour with fuch perfidious men, who had not 
fcrupled to violate the truce. Yet Canufius writes, 
that when the fenate were voting a public thankfgiving 
and procefllons on acdount of the vidory, Cato pro- 
pofed that Casfar fhould be delivered up to the Barba- 
rians, to expiate that breach of faith, and make the di- 
vine vengeance fall upon its author, rather than upon 
Rome. 

Of the Barbarians that had paflfed the Rhine, there 
were four hundred thoufand killed. The few who 
cfcaped, repaffed the river, and were (heltered by a 
people of Germany called Sicambri. Caefar laid hold 
on this pretence againfl: that people, but his true 
motive was an avidity of fame, to be the firft Ro- 
man that ever eroded the Rhine in an hoftile man* 
ner. In purfuance of his defign, he threw a bridge 
over it, though it was remarkably wide in that place, 
and at the lame time fo rough and rapid, that it 
carried down with it trunks of trees, and other timber, 
which much fhocked and weakened the pillars of his 
bridge. But he drove great piles of wood into the 

defence and victory ; the fevere chafUrement of the Veneti, who 
had revolted ; and the complete redadion of Aauitaine. Thefe 
particulars are contained in part of the fecond and the whole third 
Dook of the war in Gaal. ^ 

• * Raaaldjaftly obferves, thacPlatarch fhould not have called 
the Conunentaiies ffufti^^lk^, as he does here, but vvofA9fifMiT»f as 

bottom 
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bottom of the river above the bridge, both to itfift At 
, itnpreflion of fuch bodies, Md to break the force of 
f the torrent. By thefe means he exhibited a fpedade 
aftonifliiogto thought, (o immenie a bridge finiflicdio 
ten days. His army pafled over it without oppoGtioiii 
the Suevi and the Sicambri, the mod warlike naciooi 
in Germany, having retired into the heart of their fb- 
refts, and concealed tbemfelves in cavities ojrerhutog with 
wood. He laid wade the enemy's country with fire, 
^nd confirmed the * better difpofed Gera)ans in the lo- 
teretl of Rome \ after which he returned into Gaol, 
having fpent no more than eighteen days in Germany. 

But his expedition into Britain diicovered the moft 
daring fpirtt of enterprize. For he was the firft who 
entered the weftern ocean with a fleets and embarking 
.his iroops on the Atlantic, carried war into an iOand 
.whofe very -exiibenee was doubted. Some writers hsd 
reprefented it fo incredibly large, that others conteftcd 
its being, and confidered both the name and the thing 
as a fiftion. Yet Cselar attempted to cotiquer it, and to 
extend the Roman empire beyond the bounds of the 
habitable world. He failed thither twice from the op* 
|x>Qte coaft in Gaul, and fought many battles, by 
which the Britons fufFered more than the Romans 
gained -, for there was nothing worth taking from a 
people who were fo poor, and lived in fe much wretch* 
ednefs f. He did not, however, terminate the war io 
the manner he could have wiihed : He only received 
hoftages of the king, and appointed the tribute the 
ifland was to pay, and tlien returned to Gaul. 

There he received' letters, which were gcMng to be 
fent over to him, and by which his friends m Rome in- 
formed him, that his daughter, the wife of Pompey, 
had lately^died in child-bed. This was a great afflidion 
both to Pompey and Cacfar. Their friends^ too, were 

• The Ubii, the people of Cologne. 

t It does not appear that th^ was much corn in Britain k 
Csfar's time ; for the inhabitants, he fays, lived chiefly on milk 
aadileih. LiUieel carne^i*vunU 
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¥ery fenfibly Gonccrncd to fee that alliance diflblve^ 
vhich kept up the peace and harmony of the ftate, 
other\i^ife in a very unfettled condition. For the child 
iurvivcd the mother only a few days. The people 
took the body of Julia, and carried it, notwithdand- 
ing the prohibition of the tribunes, to the Campus 
Martius^ where it was interred. 

* As C^r's army was now very large, he w^ 
forced to aivide it for the convenience of winter* 
quarters; after which he took the road to Italy, ac- 
cording to cuftom. But he had not bci'n long gone^ 
before the Gauls, rifing again, traverfed the country 
ivith conHderable armies, fell upon the Roman quar-* 
ters with great fury, and infuked their entrenchments. 
The moft numerous and the ftrongeft body of the in- 
furgents was that under Ambiorix, who attacked Cott^ 
and Titurius in tbeij* camp, and cut them off with 
their whole party. After which, he went and be- 
fiegcd the legion under the compiand of Q^ Cicero, 
with (ixty thoufand men ; and though the fpirit of 
thofe brave Roiiians made a refidance above their 
firength, they were very near being taken, for they 
were all wounded. 

C«far, who was jit a great diftance, at lad getting 
intelligence of their danger, returned with all expedi- 
tion ; and having collected a body of men, which did 
not exceed fcven thoufand, haftened to the relief of 
Cicero. The Gauls, who were not ignorant of his 
motions, raifi:d the fiege, and went to meet him ; for 
they defpifed the fmallnefs of his force, and were con- 
fident of vidtory. Casfar, to deceive them, made a 

• This army confifled of eight legions ; and as there was al« 
moft a famine in the country, the confequence of excoflive drought, 
C^far was obliged to feparate Ms troops for their better fubfift- 
cnce. He was therefore under the neceffity of 6xing the quarters 
at fuch a diftr^nce, which would otherwife have been impolitic. ^ 
He tells us, (lib. v.) that all the legions, except one, which was in 
a quiet country, YiW ppiled w'lthin ihe compafs of a hundred 
miles. 

Vol. IV. A a feint 
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feint as if he fled, till he came to a place convenienC 
for a fmall army to engage a great one, and there be 
fortified his cdnip. * He gave his men ftriffc orders not 
CO fight, but to throw up a (Irong rampart, and to 
barricade the^r gates in the fecureft manner ; coo* 
triving by all theie manoeuvres to increaie the enemy's 
contempt of him. It fucceeded as he wtflied ; die 
Gauls came up with great infolence and diforderto 
attack his trenches. Then Csefar making a fuddcn 
ially, defeated and deftroyed the greateft pare of chem» 
This fuccefs laid the fpirit of revolt in thofe parts j 
and for farther fecurity he remained all the winter 
in Gaul, vificing all the quarters, and keeping a 
ftiarp eye upon every motion towards war. Befides, 
he received a reinforcement of three legions in the 
tX)om of thofe he had loft ; two of which were lent 
him by Pompey^ and one lately raifed in CUalpine 
Gaul. 

* After this, the feeds of hofiilities, which had fong 
before t^en privately fcattered in the more diftanc paru 
of the country, by the chiefs of thfc more warlike na- 
tions, (hot up into one of the greateft and moil dan- 
gerous wars that was ever fcen ip Gaul -, whether we 
confider the number of troops and ftore of arms, the 
treafures amalled for the war, or the ftrength of the 
towns and faftneflcs they occupied. Befides, it was 
then the moft fevere ftafo)i of tht'year; thd rivCTs 
were covered with ice,' 'the forefts with fnow, and the 
fields overflowed in fuch a manner that they looked 
like fo many ponds ; the roads lay concealed in (how, 
or in. floods drfembogued by the lakes and rivers. So 
that it fcemed impofllble for Casfar to march, or to 
purfue any other operations againft them. 

• Plutarch paifcs over the* whole fixth book of Cxfar's com- 
mentaries, as he had done the third. Many confiderable evenrs 
happened' bet>\'ecn the vi6lory laft mentioned, and th^ affair with 
Vercingetorix ; fuch as the defeat of the Treviri, Csefar's fecond 
paifage over the Rhine, and the purfuit of Ambiorix. 

Many 
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* Many nations had eritered into the Icigw ; the prid-<> 
cipal of which were the * Arverni and -f- Carnutes. 
The chief direftion of the war was given to Vercin- 
getorix, whofe father the Gauls had put to death, for 
attempting at monarchy. Vercingetorix having di- 
vided his fbrcts into feveral parts, and given them in 
charge to his lieutenants, had the country at command 
as far as the Arar., His intention was to raife all Gaul 
againft Csefar, now when his* enemies were rifiixg 
agatnft him at Rome. But had he ftayed a littk 
longer^ till Csefar was actually engaged in the civil 
war, the terrors of the Gauls would not have been lefs 
dreadful to Italy now than thofe of the Cimbri were 
formerly, 

Caefar, who knew perf<^£Uy how to avail himlelf of 
every advantage in war, particularly of time, was no 
fooner informed of this great defe<5bion^ than he fet out 
to chaftife its authors; and by the fwiftnefs of his 
march, in fpite of all the difficulties of a fevere winter^ 
he (hewed the Barbarians that his troops could neither 
be conquered nor relifted. For where a courier could 
fcarce have been fuppofed to come in many days, Casfar 
was feen with his whole army, ravaging the country, 
deftroying the caftles, ftorming the cities, and receiv- 
ing the fubmiffion of fuch as repented. Thus he went 
on, till the ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ revolted, who had ftyled them- 
&lves brothers to the Romans^ and had been treated 
with particular regard. Their joining the infurgents 
fpread uneaflnefs and difmay through Casfar^s army. 
He, therefore, decamped in all hafte, and traverfed 
the II country of the Lingones, in order to come into § 
that of the Sequani, who were faft friends, and nearer 
to Italy than the reft of the Gauls. 

* The people of Auvergne, particularly thofe of Clermont and 
$t. Floor. 

t The people of Chartres and Orleans. 

X The people of Aatun, Lyons, Macon, Chalons opon SdUe^ 
and Nevers. 

It The diftria of Langres. 

S The diftria of Befanjon. 

Aaa the 
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. The enemy fiollowed him thither in prodigious nudi* 
bers, and furrounded him. Ccfar^ without being ill 
the lead difconcerted, fuftained the conflid, and after 
a long and bloody adion, in which the Germans were 
partu^lariy fibrviceable to him» gave them a total de^ 
feat *• But he ieems to have received fame dieck at 
firft, for the Arverni ftill (hew a fword fufpended in one 
of their temples* which they declare was taken from 
Cacfar. His friends pointed it out to him afterwards^ 
but he only laughed ; and when they were for having 
k taken down, he would not fuSer it, becaufe he con- 
fidered it as a thing confccrated to the gods. 

Mod of thofe who efcaped out of the battle, retired 
Into t Aleda with their king. C^far immediately in- 
vefted the town, chough it appeared impregnable, as 
weli on account of the height of the walls^ as the 
number of troops there was to defend it. During this 
fxgt he found himfelf cxpoied to a danger from with- 
out, which makes imagination giddy to think on. All 
the braved men in Gaul afiembled from every quar- 
ter, and came armed to the relief of the place, to the 
number of three hundred thoufand ; and there were 
not lefs than feventy thoufand combatants within the 
walls. Thus fhuc up between two armies, he was 
forced to draw two lines of circumvallatibn, the inte- 
rior one againd the town, and that without againft 
the troops that came to its fuccour ; for, could the 
two armies have joined, he had been abfolutely lod. 
This dangerous action at Alefia contributed to Cjefar*s 
renown on many accounts. Indeed, he exerted a 
more adventurous courage and greater generaldiip, 
than on any other occadon. But what ieems very 
ffdonifhing, is, that he could engage and conquer (o 
many myriads without, and keep the adion a fecret to 

* This pafiage in die original is corrupt or de&dive. Wc 
have endeavoured to fapply that defedt, by readings with M • Da* 
Qer, Fff^fAAyoK, inllead of «iAXo»(; which ua^eeahle to Ctdu^scmm 
account of the battle, in the feventh iiook of his Comiiienuiaet. 

f Caefar calls it AUxia, now Alife, near Flavigny. 

the 
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the troops in the town *• It is dill more wonderful 
that the Romans, who were left before the walls, (hould 
not know it, till the victory was announced by the 
cries of the men in Alefia and the lamentations of the 
women, who faw the Romans on each fide of the town 
bringing to their camp a number of fiiields adorned 
with gold and filver, helmr cs ftained with blood, drink- 
ing-vefiels, and tents of the Gaulifh falhion. Thus 
did this vaft muldcude vanifh and difappear like ^ 
phantom, or a dream, the greatefl: part being killed oi\ 
the fpot. 

The befieged, after having given both themfelves^ 
and Caefar much trouble, at lad furrendered. Their 

Seneral, Vercingetorix, armed himfelf and equipped his. 
brfe in the moft magnificent manner, and then fallied^ 
cut at the gate. After he had taken ibme circuity 
about Casfar as he fat upon the tribunal, he difmount- 
ed, put off his armour, and placed himfelf at C^far'^ 
feet, where he remained in profound filence, till Caefar 
ordered a guard to take him away, and keep him for 
his triumph. 

Cacfar had been fbme ti^e reiblved to ruin Pompey,^ 
and Pompey to deftroy Caefar. For Crafius, who alone 
could have taken up the conqueror, being killed in tho 
I'arthian war, there remained nothinc for Cacfar to do, 
%o make himfelf the greateft of mankind, but to anni* 
hilate him that was fo •, nor for Pompey to prevent it,^ 
but to take off the man he feared. It is true, it waa. 
no long time that Pompey had entertained any fear of 
him ; he had rather looked upon him with contempt, 
imagining he could ^s eaQly pull him down as he had 
iethimup: Whereas Caefar, from the firft, defigning 
to ruin his rivals, had retired at a diftance, like a 
champion, for exercife. By long ' lervice and great 
atchievements in the wars of Gaul, he had (o improved 
his army, and his own reputation too, that he was con* 

* Caelkr &yi, tboie in the towa had a iiSdnSt view of the 
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iidered as on a footing with Pompey ; and he fbnnd 
pretences for carrying his enterprize into execution, in 
the rimes of the mifgovernment at Rome. Tbefe 
were partly furnifhed by Pompey himfdf : And in- 
deed all ranks of men were fo corrupted, that tables 
were pqblicly fee out, upon which the candidates for 
ofEqes were profei&dly ready to pay the people the 
price of their votes ; and the people came not only to 

five their voices for the man who had bought them^ 
ut'with all manner of offend ve weapons to fight for 
him. Hence it often happened, that they did not part 
without polluting the tribunal with blood and murder, 
and the city was a perpetual fcene of anarchy. In 
this difmal fitnation of things, in thefe ftorms pf epi- 
demic niadnefs, wife men thought it would be happy 
if they ended in nothing worfe than monarchy. Nay, 
there were many who fcrupled not to declare publicly, 
that monarchy was the only cure for the defperate dif- 
orders of the date, and that the phyncian ought to be 
pitched upon who would apply that remedy with the 
gentled hand ; b.y which they hinted at Pompey. 

Pompey, m all his ditcourfe, pretended to decline the 
honour of a diftatprfhip, though at the fame time every 
'ftep he took was diredted that way. Cato, underftand- 
ing his drift, perfuaded the fenate to declare him (ble 
ironful ; that, Satisfied with a kind of monarchy more 
agreeable to law, he might not adopt any violent mea* 
fures to make himfclf diftator. The fenate not only 
agreed to this, but continued to him his governments 
of Spain and Africa, the adminiftration of which he 
committed to his lieutenants; keeping armies there, 
for whdfe maintenance he was kllowed a thoufand 

talents a year but of the public trcafury. 

Upon this, Csefar applied » by his friends, for ano- 
ther confulfliip, and for the continuation of his com- 
mifEon in Gaul ahfwerable to that of Pompey. As 
]pompey at firft was fiknt, Marcellus and Lentulus, 
who hated Cdsfar on other accounts, bppofed it witti 
great, violence^ omitting nothing, whether right or 

wrong. 
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nvrrong, that might refleft difhonour upon him. For 
they disfranchifed the inhabitants of ISTovocomum in 
Gaul, which had lately been ereded into a colony by 
Caefar ; and Marcellus, then confal, caufed one of 
their fenators, who was come with fome complaints to 
Kome, to be beaten with rods, and telling him, ** The 
^* marks on his back were fo many additional proofs 
^' that he was not a Roman citizen," bade him go and 
ihew them to Caefan 

But, after the confulQiip of Marcellus, Cacfar oi)en« 
ed the treafures he had araaf&d in G^ul, to all that 
were concerned in the adminiftration, and fatisBed 
their utmofl: wiihes; he paid off the vaft debts of 
Curio the tribune } he prefented the conful Paulus 
with fifteen hundred talents, which he employed in 
building the celebrated public hall neat the forum^ in 
the place where that of Fulvius had flood. Pompey, 
now alarmed at the increaie of Casfar's fa6lbn, openly 
exerted his own mteieft, and that of his friends, to 
procure an order for a fucceflbr to Casfar in Gaul. He 
^Ifo fent to demand the troops he had lent him for 
his wars in that country, and Caefar returned them, 
with a gratuity of two hundred and fifty drachmas to 
each man. . 

Thofe who conduced thefe troops back, fpread re- 
ports among the people which were neither favourable 
nor fair with refpe<5); to Casfar, and which ruined Pom- 
pey with vain hopes. They aflerted, that Poaxpey 
bad the hearts of all Ca&far's army, and that if envy 
and a corrupt adminiftratioa hindered him from gain- 
ing what he defired at Rome, the forces in Gaul were 
at his fervice, and would declare for hin> immediately 
upon their entering Italy ; ib obnoxious, was C^far be- 
come, by hurrying them perpetu^My frpm one expedi- 
tion to another, and by the fufpicions the/ had of his 
aiming at abfolote power. 

Pompey was fb much elated with thefe aflur^nces, 
(hat he neg]p£ted to levy troops, as if he had nothing 
\fi fear, and oppoftd his en^my only with Speeches, and 

A a 4 decrees. 
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decrees, which Csefar made no ftctount of. Nay, ^ 
are told, that a centurion whom Csefar had fent ta 
Rome, waiting at the door of the fenate-houfe for the 
refiilt of the deliberations, and being informed that 
the fenatc would not give Cajfar a longer tcrrfi in his 
commifllon, laid his hand upon his Iword, and faid, 
" But this fliall give it/* 

Indeed, Cagfar's requifitions had .a great appearance 
of juftice and honour. He propofed to lay do^n his 
arms, on condition Pompey would do the fame, and 
that they (hould both, as private citizens, leave it t6 
their country to reward their fervices- For to dcprivfe 
him of his commifllon end troops, and continue Pom- 
pcy*s, was to give abfolute power to the one, to whic-h. 
the other was unjuftly accuie^i of afpiring Ct»rio, 
who made thefe propofitions to the people in bchaFf tif 
Cafar, was received with the loudeft plaudits"; and 
there were fome who even threw chaplets of -ftowcrs 
upon him, as they would upon a champon viftorious 
irt the ring. 

Antony, one of the tribunes of the people, then 
produced a letter from Ca&far to the fame purport, and 
caufed it to be read, notwithftanding the oppofition it 
met with from the confuls*. Hereupon, Sdpio^ 
Pompey*s father-in-law, propofed in thefenate, that if 
Cffifar did not lay down his arms by fuch a day, he 
fhould be declared an enemy to the ftate ; and the con^- 
fuls putting it to the queftion, " Whether Pompey 
** Ihould difmifs his forces," and again, ** Whether 
*' Cpefar fliould difband his," few of the member^ 
were for the firft, and almoft all for the fecond -f • 
After which, Antony put the queftion, " Whether 
*' both (hould lay down their commifljons," and 
all with one voice anfwered in the affirmative* fiut 

m 

• Inilead of ^« t&> tirarof, fomc MSS. give as pi« t«» uwdrtiu 
t Dio fays, there was not a man for the 6rft queftion, whereas 

the whole noufe was for the fecond, except Cslius and Curio. 

I>iDr is this to be wondered at ; Pompey was then at the $atc5 of 

Rome with his army. 

the 
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ttie viblent rage of Scipio, and the claitiours of tho 
conful Lcntulus, who cHcd out, that *' Not decrees but 
" arms fliould be employed againft a public robber^*' 
made the fenate break up ; and on account of the un- 
happy diiTcnfiont aii raAks of people pqt on black, aii 
in a time of public mourmng. 

Soon after this^ other JettcfS arrived from Caefaf 
with more moderate propofals. He offered to aban<s 
don all the reft, {Provided they would continue to him. 
the govern nrrcnt of Cifal pine Gaul and Illyricum> with 
f two legions, till he could apply for a fecond confuU 
Y fliip. And Cicero, who was lately returned from Ci- 
licia, and very dcftrous of eflfcding a reconciliation^ 
ufed all poinble means to foften Pon^ey. Pompcy 
agreed to all but the article of the two legions; and 
Cicero endeavoured to accommodate the matter, by 
perfuading Csfar's friends to be fatisBed with the two 
provinces and fix thoufand foldiers only. Pompey 
was on the point of accepting the compromife, when 
Lentulus the conful reje&ing it with difdain, treated 
Antony and Curio with great indignity, and drove 
them out of the fenate houfe. Thus he furniil^ed 
Ciefar with the moil plaufible argument imaginable, 
and he failed not to make ufe of it to exafperate his 
troops, by fhewing them perfons of diftinflion, and 
magiftrates, obliged to fly in hired carriages and in thq ' 
habit of flaves * •, for their fears had made them leavq 
Ilome in that difguife. 

Caefar had not then with him above three hundred 
horfe and five thoufand foot. The reft of his forces 
were left on the other fide the A Ips, and he had fenc 
them orders to join him. But he faw the beginning 
of his enterprize, and the attack that he meditated 
did not require any great numbers : His enemies were 
rather to be ftruck with confternation by the boldnefs 
and expedition with which hc began his operations ; 
for an unexpected movement would be mpre likely to 

* Caffius Longiaas went with them in the fame dliguife* 

^ake 
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make an imprefTion upon them then, than great pro- 
parations afterwards. He therefore ordered his lieute* 
nants and other officers to take their fwords without 
any other armour, and make tbemfelves maOers of 
Arlminum, a great qity in Gaul, but to take all poffi- 
ble care thdt no blood ihouid be fhed or diftttrbaoce 
saifed. Hortenfius was at the head of this party. As 
for himfelf, he fpent the day at a, public ihow of gla-> 
diators ; and a little before evening bathed, and then 
went into the apartment where he entertained com- 
ply. When it was growing dark, he left the com- 
pany, after having defired them to make merry till his 
return, which they would not have long to Mrait for. 
To fome of his friends he had given psevious notice 
lo follow him, not all together, but by di&rent ways. 
Then taking a hired carriage, be fet out a difierent 
way from that which led to AriminuoH and turned 
]|kto that road afterwards. 

When he arrived on the banks of the. RuImcoo^ 
which divides Cifalpine 6aul from the reft of Icaly^ 
bis refledions became more interefting in proportion 
as the danger drew near;. Staggered by the greatneis 
of his attempt, he ftopped, to weigh with himfelf its 
incoavenieocies i and, as he ftood revolving in filence 
the argun^ems on both (ides^ he many times changed 
his opinion. After which, he deliberated upon it with 
iuch of his friends as were by, among whom' was Afi- 
nius Pollio; enumerating the calamities which the 
paflFage of that river would bring upon the world, and 
the reOedlions that might be made upon it by pofte* 
rity. At laft, upon ibme fudden impulfe, bidding 
adieu to his reafbnings, and plunging into the abyfs 
of futurity, in the words of thoie who embark in 
doubtful and arduous enterprizes, he cried out, '* The 
** die is caft/* and immediately paiied the river. He 
ti<»velle() fo faft the reft of the way, that he reached 
Ariminum before day-light, and took it. k is fajd« 
that the preceding night he had a moft abominable 
dreamy he thought he lay wijth his motbeiu 

Aijcef 
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After the taking of Anminum, as if war had open- 
td wide its gates both by fea and land, and C^far, by 
going beyond the bounds of his province, had infringed 
the laws of his country ; not individuals were feen, as 
on other occafions, wandering in diftraftion about 
Italy, but whole cities broken up, and ieeking refuge 
by flight, Moft of the tumultuous tide flowed inca 
Rome, and it was k filled with the hafty conflux of 
the circling people, that amidft the violent agitation k 
■ would hardly either obey the magiftrate, or liften to 
the voice of reafon, but was in the utmoft danger of 
falling by its own violence.^ For the whole was a prey 
to contrary paflions, and the moil violent convulflons z 
Thofe who favoured thefe diibrders were not fati&fied 
with enjoying them in private, but reproached the 
pcher party, amidft their fears and forrows, and in- 
fulted them with menaces of what was to come; 
which is the necei&ry confequence of fuch troubles ia 
a great city. 

Pompey himfelf, who was already confounded at 
the turn things had taken, was ftill more difturbed by 
a variety of cenfures on his conduA. Some faid, he 
juftly fufiered forex^ltingCaslar again ft himfelf and his 
country ; others, for permitting Lentulus to over-rule 
him, when Casfar departed from his firft demands, and 
oflfcred equitable terms of peace. Favonius went fo 
far as to bid him ^^ ftamp wich his foot */' alluding to 
a vaunting fpeech he had made in the fen ate, in which 
he bade them take no thought about preparations for 
^e war ; for, as foon as he marched out of Rome, 
if he did but ftamp with his foot, he Ihould fill Italy 
with his legions. 

Pompey, however, at that time was not inferior in 
numbers to Csefar, but his partisans would not fufler 
tiim to proceed according to his own opinion. By 
falfe reports and groundle(s terrors, as if the enemy 
was at the gates, and had carried all before him, they 
fprced him ^long with the general torrent. He had it 
decreed, therefore, that things were in a tumultuous 
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ilate« and nothing to be expeded but hoftilicies, aaj 
then kfi Rome, having 6rd: ordered the fenacCt and 
every man to follow^ who preferred his country and 
liberty to the rod of a tyrant. The confuls too fled 
M'ith him, without oQFering the facrifices which cufioni 
required before they took their departure from RoDoe. 
Moft of the fenators fnatched up thofe things in thdr 
houfes that were next at band^ as if the whole wis 
not their own, and joined in the Sight. Nay, tbeie 
were'fome who before were well aflfe£ted to Cae&r, 
that in the prefent terror changed fides, and fufibtd 
thcmfelves without neceffity to be carried away by the 
torrent. What a miferable fpeAacle was the city then I 
In fo dreadful a temped, like a Ihip abandoned by its 
pilots, toft about at all adventures, and at the mercy 
of the winds and fe^u* But though flight was to ua- 
promifing an alternative*, fuch was the love the Ro- 
mans had for Pompey, that they confidered the place 
he retired to as their country, aod Rome as the camp 
of Cacfar. For even Labjenus, one of Caslar^s prin- 
cipal friends, who, in quality of his lieutenant, bad 
ierved under him with the greateft ahcrity in the wais 
of Gaul, now went over to Pompey. Neverthekfi^ 
Csfar fent him his money aod his equipage. 

After this, Caefar mvefted Corfintum;, where * Do- 
mitius with thirty cohorts commanded for Pompey. 
Domitius in defpair ordered a fervant of his^ who was 
his phyfician, t6 give him poifon. He took tke 
draught prepared for him,' as a fure means of deadi-, 
but, foon after, hearing of Csefar*s extraordinary cle- 
mency CO his prifoners, he lamented his own cafe aod 
the hafty refolucion he had taken. Upon which, the 
phyfician removed his fears, by afiuring hinn' that 
what he had drank was a fleeping potion, not a deadly 
one. This gave him fuch fpirtts, that he rofe up aa^ 

* Lucius Doicitias Ahenobarbus w^s nominated to. focoeed 
Csfar, purfuant to the decree of the fen ate, in the government o£ 
Tranfalptne Gaul ; but he imf radently fhat himfelf up in Corf* 
ninm b<fere he left Italy. 

went 
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%rent to Ce^far. But though Ca^far pardoned hitti, and 
gave him his hand, he foon revolted, and repaired 
again to Pompey. 

The news of this tranfaftion being brought to Rome^ 
gave great relief to the minds of the people, and many 
who had fled came back again. In the mean time 
Coefar having added to his own army the troops of Do- 
mitius, and all others that Pompey had left in garrifon, 
was ftrong enough to march againfl Pompey himfelf. 
The latter, however, did not wait for him ; but re- 
tired to Brundufium, from whence he ient the confuls 
with part of the forces to Dyrrhachium,- and a little 
after, qpon the approach of Csefar, failed thither him- 
ielf, a$ we have related at large in his life. Caefar 
would have followed him immediately, but he wanted 
Oiips. He therefore return^.d to Rome, with the glory 
of having reduced Italy in fixty days without fpilling 
a drop of blood. 

Finding the city in a more fettled condition than he 
expe£led, apd many fenators there, he addrefled them 
In a mild and gracious manner, and defired them to 
(end deputies to Pompey to offer honourable terms of 
peace* But not one of them would jtake upon him the 
connmiflion % whether it was that they were afraid of 
Pompey whom they had defertcd, or whether they 
thought Casfar not in earned in the propofal, and that 
he only made it to fave appearances. As Metellus the 
tribune oppofed his taking money out of the public 
treafury, and alledged fome laws againft it, Csefar 
faid, *^ Arms and laws do not flourifh together. ' If 
you are not pleafed at what I am about, you have 
nothing to do but to withdraw : Indeed, war will 
not bear much liberty of fpeech. When I (ay this, 
I am departing from my own right : For you and 
all whom I haye found exciting a fpiric of fa£tion 
againft me, are at my difpofal.'^ Saying this, he 
approached the doors of the treafury, and as the keys 
were not produced, he fent for workmen to break them 

open. 
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€ptA^ Metellus oppofed him again^ arid fome prafid 
bis firmnefs ; but Caefar, raifmg his voice^ thfcateocd 
to put him to death, if he gave him any farther 
trouble. " And, young man/* faid he, *• you ait 
*^ not ignorant that this is harder for me to (ay than to 
*' do." Metellus, terrified with this menace, re- 
tired, and afterwards Ciefar was eafily and readity 
fupplied with every thing neceflfary for the war* 

His firft movement was to Spain, from whence be 
was refolved to drive Afranius and Varro, Pompey's 
lieutenants, and after having made himfelf maftcr of 
their troops and provinces, to march again ft Pompey, 
without leaving any enemy behind him. In the ayaik 
of this expedition, his life was often in danger from 
ambufcadeS) and his army had to combat with famine; 
yet he continued his operations againft the enemy, 
either by purfuit, or offering them battle, or forming 
lines of circumvallation about them, till he forced their 
camp, and added their troops to his own. The 
Dfiicers made their efcape, and retired to Pompey. 

Upon his return to Rome, his fathef* in-law Pifo 
prefled him to fend deputies to Pompey te treat of an 
accommodation ; but Ifauricus, to make his court to 
Caefar, oppofed it.» The fenare declared him didator^ 
and while he held that office, he recalled the exiles ; be 
reflored to their honours the children of thofe who had 
fufFered under Sylla ; and relieved debtors by cancelling 
part of the ufury. Thefe, and a few more, were hisa6U 
during his didatorfhip, which he laid down in eleven 
days. After this, he caufed himfelf to be declared conful 
with Servilius Ifauricus, and then went to profecute 
the war. He marched fo faft to Brundufium, that all 
his troops could not keep up with him. However, 
he embarked with only fix hundred fele6b horfe and 
five legions. It was at the time of the winter fblftice, 
the beginning of January, which anfwers to the Athe- 
nian month Pofeideon^ that he let fail. He eroded the 
Ionian, made himfelf mailer of OricuiH and Apollo- 

hia^ 
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Aia, knd fent back * his flhdps to Brundufium to bring 
over the forces that were left behind. But thote 
Cfxx>ps, exhaufted with fatigue^ and tired out with th^e 
multitude of enemies they had to engage with, brokd 
out into complaints againfl: Ca^far, as they were upon 
their march to the port. " Whither will this man 
•* lead us,'* faid they^- ** and where will be the end 
*^of our labours? Will he harrafs us for ever, as 
** if we had limbs of ftone, or bodies of iron ? But 
•• iron itfelf yields to repeated blows j our very (hields 
*^ and cuiraflbs call out for reft. Will not Caefar learn 
^* from our wounds that we are mortal, 'that we have 
*^ the fame 'feelings, and are liable to the fame itn^ 
** preflions with other men* The gods themfelves 
*^ cannot force the iealbns, or clear the winter feas of 
^^ ftorms and tempefts. And it is in this feafon that 
^* he would expofe us, as if he was flying frotta his 
*• enemies, rather than purfuing them." 

Amidft fuch difcourfe as this, they moved on (lowly 
to Brunduflum. But when they arrived there, and 
found that Casfar was gone, they changed their lan- 
guage, and reproached themfelves as traitors to their 
general. They vented their anger upon their officers, 
coo, for not haftening the march. And fitting upon 
the cliffs, they kept their eyes upon the fea towards 
Epirus, to fee if they could difcover the tranfports 
that were to fetch them. 

Meantime Casfar, not having a fufficient force at 
Apollonia to make head againft the enemy, and Jeeing 
the troops at Brundufium delayed to join him, to re- 
lieve htmfelf from the anxiety and perplexity he was 
in, undertook a moft aftonifhing enterprize. Though 
the (ca was covered with the enemy's fleets, he refolved 
to embark in ,a veflcl of twelve oars, without ac- 
quainting any perfon with his intention, and fail to 

* He fent them back under the condod of Calenus. That 
oflker lofing the oppoitanity of the wind, fell in with Bibulus, 
who took thirty ot his fhips^ and burnt them all, together with 
their jnlots and mariners, in order to intimids^tc the reft. 

BrQH* 
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Brundufium *• In the night, therefore, he took thi 
habit of a flave^ and throwing himfelf into the veiicl 
like a man of no account, late there in filencc Thejr 
fell down the river f Anius for the fea, where the en- 
trance is generally eafy, becaufe the land-wind lifing 
in a morning, uled to beat oflf the waves of the lea 
and fmooth the mouth of the river. But unluckily 
that night a ftrong fea-wind fprung up which over* 
powered that from the land ; fo that by the rage of 
the iea and the councera(5lion of the ftream, the river 
became extremely roughs the waves dafhed againft 
each other with a tumultuous noife, and formed fuch 
dangerous eddies, that the pilot defpaired of making 
good his paflage, and ordered the mariners to turn 
Sack. Csfar perceiving this, rofe up, and fliewing 
himfelf to the pilot, who was greatly aftonilbed at tb^ 
(ight of him, faid, ^^ Go forward, my fnend, and 
^* fear nothing -, thou carried Csefar and his fortune." 
The mariners then forgot the ftorm, and plying their 
oars with the utmoft vigour and alacrity, endeavoured 
to pvcrcome the reCftance of the waves. But fuch 
was their violence at th^ mouth of the river, and the 
water flowed fo faft into the veflcl, that Caefar at laft» 
though with great reludance, permitted the pilot to 
turn back. Upon his return to his camp, the (bldicrs 
met him in crowds, pouring out their complaints, 
and expreding the greateft concern that he did not af- 
fure himfelf of conquering with them only, but, in 
diftruft of their fupport, gave himfelf fo much unea* 

* Mod hiftorians blame this as a rafli a£bion ; and Cx&r him* 
ftlf, in his Commentaries^ makes no mention of this, or of ano- 
ther le(s dangerous attempt, which is related by Suetonius. While 
he was. jn^iog ^^r ip Gaul, upon advice that the Gauls had iiir- 
rounded his army in his ^bren9e, he drefled himfelf like a na- 
tive of the country, and in that difguife pafled through die enemy*! 
ccntinels and troops to his own camp. 

f Strabo, in his feventh book, (Ed. Par. p. 3l6« BC*) f:^s this 
river Aoui. In Polybiys it ib called Lous; but that is a corrup- 
tion, the A being changed, by the fault of the tranfcrtber, inio 
an A. 

fmcfs 



tihiCs and expofed hb perfbn to fo miich danger ori 
account of the abfent. 

Soon after, Antony arrived from Brundufium with 
the troops *• Caefar, then in the higheft fpirits, offered 
Battle to Pbmpey, wHd was ericampfcd in dn advanta- 
geous mannei*, and abundantly fupplied withprovifioni 
Doth from fea arid land ; whereas Csbfar.at firft had nd 

feat plenty, and afterwards was in extreme want; 
he roldiers, however^ fotind ereat relief fi*om si 
^ root in the adjoining fields, which they prepared ill 
Inilk. ' Sdtt)etime$ they made it into bread, ahd going 
up td the enemy's advanced gilards, thh^w it among 
them, ahd declared, ^* That sis long as the earth pro- 
^ duced fuch roots, they would certainly befiege 
^« Pompey." 

Pompey would riot fufler either fucH bfcad to be 
produced, or fuch fpeeches to be reported in his camp ji 
for his rht:n were already difcourag^d, and ready td 
jhudder at the thought 6f the irhpenetrable hardnefs 
bf Csefar^s troops, who cduld Bear as niuch as fb tnany 
^ild beads. Theie were frequent fkirftiiihes about 
Pompey's entrehchniehts ^, and Ckffar had the advan- 
tage in them all, except one, in which his party wa£ 
forced to fly wltH fbcH precipitation, that he was iri 
danger of having his catnp taken. Pompey headed 

*, Antoily ihi Cal^iius embarlcfed on hozti the vdflels which 
Kad efcapea Bibulus, eight hundred hbrfe and fourlegionst that 
is, three old ones, and one that had been newly raifed ; and when 
they were landed, Antony fent back the Ihips for the reft of tht 
forces. 

t This root was called CtJera. Some of Csbfltr's foldiers, who 
had ferved in. Sardinii, had there learnt.to make bread of it. 

X Caefar obferved an old camp which be had occupied in the 
place where Pompey was ihclbfed, and aftelwimls abandoned. 
Upon his qtiitting it, Pompey had t^ken jfOiTeflion of it; and left 
% legion to guard it. This poil Casfar attempted to reduce, and 
k was in this attemj^t that he fdffered fo miich Ipfs. He loft nine 
hundred. And fixty foot, four hundred horfe, among whom were 
feveral Koman knights, five tribunes, and thirty- two centurions. 
We mentioned juft now that Pompey was inclofed, as in fa& he 
Was on the land*ftde, by a lineof circumvallsCcion duwn by Caefar. 
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the attack in perfoa, and not a oian could ftaod ht^ 
fore him. He drove them upon their own lines in tte 
utmoft confufion, and filled their trenches with the 

dead. 

Caefar ran to meet them, and would have rallied the 
fugitives* but it was not in his power. , He laid hold 
on the cnfign-ftaves to flop tlicm^.and ferae left them 
in his hands, and others threw them upon the grounds 
infomuch that no lefs than thirty-two ftandards weie 
taken. Csefar hiinfelf was very near lofing his life; 
for having laid hold of a tall and flrong man, to fiop 
him and make him face about,, the foldier in bis tezrtx 
and confufion lifted up his fword to (Irike him ^ bat 
Ca^far*s armour- bearer prevented it by a blow wkkh 
cut off his arm. 

Casfar faw his a(&irs. that day. in fo bad a poftwCi 
that after Pon)pey, either through top much caudoo, 
or the caprice of fortune, inftead of giving thc.finifliing 
firoke to fo gneat'an adtion, flopped ^ fogn as he. had 
ihut up the enemy within their entrenchments, and 
founded a retreat, he faid to his friends as he withdrew^ 
** This day vidory would have declared for the .enemy, 
^* if they had had a general who knew how to coo- 
•' quer.** He. fought repofe in his tent,, but it proved 
the ipoft naelaixcholy night of l\is life., For he gave 
himfelf up to endlefs reflexions on his own miicondud 
in the war. He confidered how wrong it was, when 
the wide countries and rich cities of Macedonia and 
ThefTaly were before him, to confine himfelf to fo 
narrow a fccne of aftion, and fit ftill by the fea, whik 
the enemy's fleets had the fuperiority, and in a place 
where he fuflFcred the inconveniencies of a fiege from 
the want of provifions, rather than beficged the erieroy 
by his arms. Thus agitated and difireflcd by ^the per- 
plexities and difficulties of his fituation, he refolved to 
decamp, and march againft Scipio in Macedonia 5 con- 
cluding, that he fliould either draw Pompey after him, 
and force him to fight where he could not receive fup- 
plies, ^ he had done, from the fca i or elfe that hf 

ihould 
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i))l6uld eafily crufli Scipio, if he found. him. unfup* 
ported* , . 

Pompey's troops and officers wcrcf greatly elated at 
this retreat of Caefar ; they coAfidered it as. a flight and* 
an acknowledgment that he was ^aten, and therefore 
wanted to'purfue. But Pompey himfclf was unwilling^ 
to hazard a battle of fuch cbnfcquence. He was well 
provided with every thing requifite for waiting the ad- 
vantages of time, and for that reafon chofe,v by pro- 
trafting the war, to wear out the little, vigour th© 
tcnemy had left* The moft valuable of Caefar's troops 
had, indeed, an e^cperience and courage which were, 
xrrefiftible in the field y. but age had made them unfit 
for long marches, for throwing up entrenchments, -for 
attacking walb, and pafling whole nights under arms. 
'JThey were too unweildy to endure much fatigue, an4 
their inclination for labour leflened with their llrength* 
Befides, there was faid to be a contagious diftemper 
among them, which arofe from their ftrange and ;ba4 . 
diet : And, what was dill a more important circuni* 
fiance, C^far wanted both money and provifions, fq 
that it feemed as if he mufl: Ihortly fall of himfelf. •. ,;■ 

Thefe were Pompey*s reafons for declining a battle; 
but not a man; except Cato, was of his opinion *, an4 
he, only becaufe he was willing to fpare the blood of 
his countrymen : For when he faw the bodies of th« 
enemy* who fell in the late aftion, to the number of ^j 
thoufand, lie dead upon the field, he covered his 
facCj and retired, weeping.- All the reft cenfured Pomr 
pey for not deciding the affair immediately with the 
iword, calling him Agamemnon^ and King cf Kings ^ asr 
if he was unwilling to be deprived of the monarchy 
he was in poficflion of, and delighted to fee fo many 
gencrais waiting his orders, and attending to pay their 
court." Favonius,^ who aftcdlcd to imitate Cato*s 
bold manner of fpeaking:, but carried it much top far, 
lamented that Pompey*s warning to keep the kingly 
fttfte he had got, \vould' prevent their eating figs that 
year at Tufculum. And AfraYilus, lately come froin 

B b 2 Spain^ 
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Spain, where he had fucceeded fo ill in his 
that he was ^ccufed of having been bribed to betray 
His army, afked Pomp6y, ** Why he did not fi^t 
^^ that merchant who trafficked in provinces ?** 

Pi(^ued at th^fe i^proaches, Pompey^ againft his 
Own judgment^ hiarched aftet Ca^far^ who proceeded 
on his route with great difficulty ; fbr, on aocount of 
his late lofs, all looked upon him with contempt, and 
refufed to fupply him with provifions. However, 
Upon his taking Gomphi *, a town in TheffiJy, his 
troops not only found fufficieiit refreihments, but re- 
covered furpfiGhgly of the dtftemper. For, drinking 
plentifully of the wine they found there, and after- 
V^ards marching on iii a Bacchanalian manner, the nevr 
turn their blood took, threw off the diforder, and gav^ 
them another habit of body. 

When the two armies were encamped oppofite each 
btheron the plains of Pharfalia, Pompey returned to 
his old opinion ; in which he was confirmed by ibm£ 
iinlucky omens, and an alarming dream. He dreamt 
that the people of Rome received him in the theatre 
with k)ud plaudits, and that he adorned the chapel of 
Venus Nicepbora^ from whom Csefar derived his pc- 
. di^re^. But if Pompey was alarmed, thofe about him 
weite fo abfurdlv fangaine in their expectations of vic- 
tory, that Ddmltius, Spinther, and Scipio, quarrelled 
about Cxfar's pontificate ; and numbers ient to Roniei 
to engage houfes convenient for confuls and praectirs, 
making themfelves fure of being foon railed to tboft 
}iigh offices after the war. But the cavalrjr teftified 
the greateft impatience for a battle; fo proUd were 
they of their fine arms, of the condition of theit 
horfes, atld the beauty and vigour of their peHbhs ; 
befidesi they were rhuch more numerous than Caefar'si 

* ^ * Caefa/, perceiving of how much importance it wais to lus ie^ 
vice to make himfelf mafter of the place, before Pompey or Sdpi# 
could come up, gave a general auauh, about three in the after^ 
lioori ; and, though the walls were very high, carried it befort 
fttn-felk 

being 
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being feven thoufand to one choufand . Nor were the 
numbers of infantry equal v for Pompey had forty- 
five thoufand, and Casfar only twenty*two thoufand. 

Caefar called his foldiers together, and told them, 
^^ That Cornificius was well advanced on his way with 
^* two more legions, and that he had fifteen cohorts - 
^^ under the command of Calenus, in the environs of 
^* Me^ra ai\d Athens.^' He then afked them, 
^* Whether thajf chofe to wait for thofe troops, or to 
^^ rilque a hatcle without them ?'* They anfwered 
aloud, ^^ I^et us not wait ; but do you find out fome 
^* ftratagem to luring the enemy, as foon as pofiible, to 
^* an aftion/* 

He began with offering facrifices of purification fct 
his army, and upon opening the firft viftim, the footh* 
iayer cried out, ** You will fight mthih three days.*' 
Cae(ar then afked him, if there appeared in the entrails 
any aufpicious prefage. He anfwered, ' ^Mt » yoy 
** who can beft refolve that queflion. The gods an- 
1* nounce a great change and revolution in afiairs. If 
^^ you are happy at prefent, the alteration will be for 
♦*thc worfe^ if otherwife, expcdt better fortune.*^ 
The night before the battle, as he walked the rounds 
about midnight, there appeared a luminous phaenome- 
non in the air, like a torch, which, as it pafled over his 
camp, flamed out with great brightnefs, and feemed to 
fall in that of Pompey. And, in the morning, when 
the guards were relieved, a tumult was obferved in the 
enemy's camp, not unlike a panic terror, Caefai^ 
however, fo little expected an aftion that day, that he 
had ordered his troops to deca^np, an4 march to 
Scotufa*. 

But as they were ftriking their tents, hi$ icQUts rode 
up, and told him, the enemy were coming down to 
give him battle. Happy in the news, he made his 
{)rayer to the gods, and then drew up his ^niy^ which 

* Csfar hoped, by his frequent decampingSy to provide b^cr 
lor Ut trooptt sad perhaps gain a favourable opport):&i^ ot 
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the divided into three iaodies:. . Domktits: C^lvinus v^ 
tocotncnand the centre, Antony .the left wrng^ an4 
hia>feif the right, where, he intended to cfaar^ at the 
Jiead of the tench legion. Struck with the number and 
magnificent appearance of the enemy's cavalry, who 
.were pofted over againft him, he ordered Gx cohorts 
privately to advance from the rear. Thefe he placed 
behind the right wing, and gave them inftrudlions 
.what to do, when the enemy's horfe came to change *. 
Poropey's difpofiriQn was this. He commanded the 
right wing bimfelf, Domitius the left, ztid his fatherr 
io-Iaw, Scipio, the main body.. The whole weight of 
the cavalry was in the left wing ; for they defigned tq 
-furround the right of the enemy, and to make a fuc-- 
cefsful efTort where Ca&far fought in perlbn ; thinkii^ 
no body of foot could be deep enough to bear fuch a 
fhock, but that they muft occcfiarily be brokea in 
pieces upon the firft impreflion. 

When the fignal was ready to be given, Pompey 
Drdered his infantry to ftand in clpfe order, and waH 
xhe enemy's attack, till they, were near enough to be 
reached by the javelin, Caefar blamed this condu£ir. 
.He faid, Pompey was not aware» what weight the 
fwift and fierce advance to the firft charge, gi\Eea to 
£very blow, nor how the courage of each foldier isia* 
liamed by the rapid motion of the whole.-f . 
. He was npw going to put his tooops. in. mptbn. 
'^heh he faw a trufty and experienced Centurion enr 
f:ouraging his men to diftifiiguiih thenifelves that dajr^ 

• * Csefar ^nd Appijin agree^ th^t Pomjp^ pofted himfelf) in.hif 
left wiiig, not in the right. It is alio highly probable^- that Afr^u 
niusy not Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbos, co^uiiapdcd.pQmjyey^ 
right wing. Caefar does not, indeed, expre(s)y fay who cDm- 
ftnanded thex:e» but he fays, ^f On the right .was ^fted the legipii 
f* of Cilicia, with the ceiborts brought by Aframus 6ut«Qf Spain^ 
*^ which Pompey eHeen^ed the flower of his army«" Sef thfi-noteji 

on the life of Pompey. , ^ 

. t Ca?far was fo confident o£ iucpeft, th^t ho ordered b^ en- 
trenchments to be filled up« aJT^uing his troops tliat they WQvJ^d^^C 
mafters of the enemy's caxnp before night. 
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tTsefar called him by his name, and faid, **What 
^* cheer, Caius * Craffinius ? How, think you, do we 
"^^ ftand ?•*' M Ca-far,** faid the veteran, in a bohd ac- 
cent, and ftrctchifig outhis'hand, " the yiftory is ours. 
•* It wilt be a glorious one 5 antl this day I Jhall have 
** your, praifc, either alive or dead." So faying he 
ran in ujDon the enemy, at the head of his company, 
which confifted ofari hundred and twenty men. He 
fjid greiit e]iecution arnong the firft ranks, and was 
prcfling on with equal fiercenefs, when one of his an- 
tagonifts puflled his fwbrd with fuch force in at ^115 
^outh, that the poiilt came put ar the nape of his neck. 
While the infantry were thu? wartnly engaged in the 
centre, ithe tavalrf advanced from Pompejrs left wing 
vrith great confidence, and extended their fqiiadrons, 
\o furround Ciaefar's right wing. But before they 
ipbuld f begin' the attack, the fix cohorts which Csefaf 
had placed behind, came up boldly; to receive them. 
They did not, according to cuftom, attempt to annoy 
(he enemy with their javelins at a diftance, nor ftrike at 
Ihe legs and thighs wTien they came nearer, but aimed 
kt their eyes, and wbnnded them in the face, agreeably 
'to the orders they had received. For CJefar hoped that 
thcfc young cavaliers: ^ho had not been uftd to wars 
and wounds, and who fet a gfekt value tiport their 
beauty, would avoid, above all things, a ftroke in that 
part, anfd immediately gi^ wayi as wdl on account of 
the prefent danger, as thefuture deformity. The event 
anlwered his cxpeftation. They cotild not bear the 
-ipfeart pointed againft their faces, or the fteel gltamihg 
ppon their eyes, bdt turned Away their faces, and co- 
vered them whh their haftds. T^?s caufed fuch con- 
fufi'bnr, that at latft' they fled in the moft infafnous 
trianner, and ruined the whole carafe. For the cohorts 
\7hich had* beaten them off, fufrotmded-therr infamtry, 

• Platarcli, iit tli* Life of Pompty, c^s iim Crafflanus. 

P«far calls him Crtf/iW. .^4. 

+ G*far fays, they disengage his rigKt wing, aiid obliged hi^ 
cavalry to give ground. Btll. Ci<Oih ifb. iit. ^ 
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^nd charging chem ip the rear, as well as in front, iboit 
put them to pieces. .1 

. Pompey, whm froqi the other wing be iaw his car 
yalry put to the rout, was no longer himfelf, nor did 
he remember that he wa$ Pompey the Great; bur 
|ike a man deprived of his fepfes by fome fuperior 
power, or ftruck with confterpation at h^^ defeat a^ 
^he confequenfe of the divine decree^ hie i^tired to hi$ 
camp without fpealting/a word, and fate down in hi) 
fent to wait the iflue. At lalt, after bi$ whole army 
was broken and diiperftniy and t|ie cneifsy had got upoa 
^is ramparts, and were engaged with tb^ ;ipops ap- 
pointed to defend tliem, he ieemed to conie to himielf, 
and cried put, " Wl^at ! into my camp, top ?*• Without 
uttering qm wofd more, he lajd aOde the. epfigns oi hi9 
flignity 4$ ^pe^al, and taking % habit that (night fa- 
yoqr hi^* fligfit, l^e made bis efc^pe privately. Whaf 
misfortunes b^el him ^cerwards, how he put himielf 
in the hand^ qt the Egyptians, and was alTaffinatet^ bj: 
the traitor; , wp iha|| Relate at large in his life. 

When Cefar eqteted the camp, and faw what num? 
bers of the enemy jay dead ^ and thofe they were then 
difpatching, he faid, witli a figh^ ^* This they woulq 
" have ; to this cruel neceffity ^ey reduced oie : Fof 
had C^faf difmifled his troops, after fo many great 
*^ and fuccefsful wars, he would bav^ \xtn condemned 
f ^ as a criqiinaL*? A0nius I'ollio tells . us, Csefar 
fpoke thofe words iQ Latp, 4nd that he afterwards ex* 
prefled the fenl^ pf them ip Gree|^. }^t adds, th^jt 
fnoft of thofe who ^ere filled at the taking of the 
camp, were flaves, and that there fell r|pt ia the battle 
above (ix thpufand foldiers*. C^efar i^iporporat^ 
with his own lemons moft of the infa(^try^ fhat werf 
taken prifqners ; and pardoned ma^v perfons b^ 
^i^lf'^^O' 5^"t«?t>l>o ^ftefw^s kill^d^ wy 

JCzfJv ^ayi, ^ere feU about fifteen t^oni^d of the eaeo^. 
that he took above twentv-four thoiifahd piriibners ; andthaf 
on his fide, the lofs amonntca only to about two hundred priFa^ 
fdldfci'a, aiid thipw centqrions. . - -^ • — • ^.^ i ^ 
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pf thfi number. It is faid, that when he did not mako 
|)is appearance afier the battle, Cxfar was very qneafy, 
and that upqn hi$ prefcnting bimfe|f vnhuft, he ei;? 
prefled great joy. 

Among the many (igns tl^at announced this viflory^ 
fhat at Tral)es wa? the moft remarkable. There was 
fi ftatue p£ Csefar in the temple of victory \ and though 
the ground ^bout it was naturally hard, ^nd paved with 
hard ftone befides, it is faid that a palm tree fprung up 
at the pedeftal of the ftatue. At fadua, Caius Cor* 
pelius, a country n^an anc| acquaintance of Livy, and a 
celebrated diviner, w^s ob(^rviqg the flight of birds the 
(day the battle of Pharfali^ was fought. By this ob- 
fervation, according to Livy's aqcoiint, he $rft dif-f 
perned the time of a£tion, and faid to thqfe that were 
I^y, *• The great affair now dr^ws to a decifiqn ; the 
two generals are engaged.'* Then he made another 
oblervation, and the figns appearec} fo ple^r to him, 
f hat he leaped up in the moft enthuflaftic manner* and 
cried out, *' Casfar, thou art the conqueror.*' As thp 
fompany ftopd in great aftonifhment, he toqk t(ie 
iacred fiUpt from his head, aqd fwore ** he would 
'^ never put jt on again, till the event had put his arc 
f* beyqnd queftion.^ Liyy affirms thjs fo^ ^ truth. 

Ca^far granted the whole qation of Theftaly their 
liberty, for (be fake of the viftory he had gained 
there, and then went in pqrfqit of Pompey. He b^r 
itowed the fame pi'iyilcs? Ppon the CnidianSj in com- 
pliment to '^heopompus, to whom we are indefafed foe 
a colle£lion of fatties ; and hedifcharged the inhabitants 
pf Afia frotn a third part of their impofts. 

ypon hij arrival at Alexandria, Jie found Pompef 
aipUfinated^ and when Thepdotu^ prelented the head tq 
iiim, ' he turned from the fight with great abhorrence. 
The fignet of tl^at general was the only thing he took, 
^d on taking it, he; wept. As often as any of Pom.r 
-^y's friends and companions were taken by Ptolemy, 

indeiring about the country, and brought to Casfar^ 
he ioadcd them with favoyrs. and toqk them into his 
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0v.n fefvice. tit wrotft to his friends at ftome, 
^' That the Chief etijoynfteht he had of his viftory, vizs^ 
■•* irt faVing evefy day one' or Other of his fcllov^r-dti"- 
*' zens, who had borne arms againft him.** 

Ais for his Egyptiart war, fome afliert that it was 
undertaken vrithout neceffity, and that bis paffion for 
Cleopatra cAgdged him in ' a quarrel, which proved 
(}oth prejudicial to his reputation, ancl dangerous to 
}iis pcrfon. Others accufe the king*s mipifters, parti- 
cularly the euiiuch Photinus, who had the greateft in- 
fluence at court, and who having taken pflf Pdmpef, 
and removed Cleopatra, privately meditated an at- 
tempt againflf Caefar. Hence it is faid, that Csefar 
'begart to pafe the night irt entertainments amppghis 
friends, f6r the greater fccurity of his perfon. TIicl 
behaviour, indeed, of this eunuch in public, all he laid 
and did with refpeft tO Caefar, was intolerably infblenc 
and invidious. The com he (applied his foldiers'wlth, 
was old, and mufty, and he told them, " thfey ought 
*' to be fafisfied with it, fince they lived at Other peo- 
** ple*s coft." He caufed only wooden and* eanhen 
veflels to he ierved up at the king*s table, on prtetencfc 
that Caefar had taken all the gold and fil^^er ones for 
debt. For the father of the reigning Prints owed 
Caefar feventeen rrtillion five hundred th'Oufand dracb^ 
mas. Caefar had formerly remitted to his children the 
reft, but thought fit to demand the ten millions at this 
time, for the rftaint'eriance of his army. 'Photinus, 
infteadof paying the mone/, advifed him to gi3 and 
finifli the great affairs he had opOn his hatnds, zftSt 
.which. he fhould hav6 his money with thanks. But 
C^far tolid him,. " He had no need of Egyptian cdun- 
'^ fclldr^,** and privalely feiu for Cleopatra oCit'Of tha 
(Country. 

This prlncefs, taking, onlyorie friend, ApoUodorOs 
*t1ie Sicilian, with her, gt>t into a frfiall boat*, ahd'ih 
the dufk of tile evening made for the palace, its-lfee 
faiw it difficult to enter it undlfcovered, (he rollfed Wi- 
Tclf up in a carpet-, Aponodorus tted hfi* Op* at foH 
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length, like a bak of goods, and carried her in at the 
^tes to Csfar« This ftratagem of her's, which was 
ai ftrong proof of her wit apd ingenuity, isfaid to have 
iirft opened her the way to Caefer's heart.; and the 
^onqueft advanced fo faft, by the charms of her con- 
yerfation, that he took upon him to reconcile her+)rQ* 
ther to her, and iafifted that fhe fhould reign with 
turn. 

An entertainment was given on account of this re- 
(ronqiliation, and all met to rejoice on the occa(ion y 
when a fefvantqf Cscfar's, who' was his barber, ati* 
^OTQua and fufpicious man, led by his natural caution 
fo.enquire into every thing, and to liften every where 
about the palace, found that Achillas the genera), and 
Photinus the cuniicb, were plotting againft Caefar's 
iife^ CacTar being isformed of xheir dedgn, planted 
bis guards about the h^tt, and killed Photinus. But 
Achillas efcaped to the armyi and involved Cjefar in 
a very, difiiciilt and dangerous war ; for with a few 
^oops, he had to make head againft a great city, and 
9 pov^erful army^ 

* The firft difficulty he met with, was, the want of 
vater, thf Egyptians haviag flopped up the aque*- 
iiuAsf tha^c fupplied his quarter. The fecond was, 
the lojs of his (hips in harbour, which he was forced ta 
buvn hin»felf, to prevent their falling into the enemy's 
bandfi; when the flames^ unfortunately fpreading from* 
the dock to the. palace, burnt the ^eat Alexandrian 
library* The third ^ was in the fea-fight near the ide of 
Pharos^ when, feeing his. men. hardrprefled, he leaped 
* 

f He was in-greater daugtr before, when attacked in the palace 
by Achillas, who had made himfelf mailer of Alexandria* CiB9« 
^elL Ci*viL \j\h, iii, fub finem*. 

f They alfo contrived to ralfe the fea-water by ensines, and 
pofot it into Csrar** refervoirs and ciAerns ; biit Cxfar ordered 
wells to be dug, and, in a night^d time, got a fafficient quantity 
of frdh water. Vide Ca»* Bell; Alex. 

X Firft there was a general naval engagement; after which' 
Cseiar attacked the ifland, and, laft of all, itre mole. It was in 
t^ lall attack he was pnder the difficulty mentioned by Pluurch. 

from 
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from the mole into a little fkiff, to go to their affifti 
ance. The Egyptians making up on all fides, he 
threw himfelf into the Tea, and with much difficulty 
reached * his gallies by fwimming. Having ieveral 
yaluable papers, which he was not willing either to lofe 
or to wet, it is faid he held them above water with 
one hand, and fwam with the other. The flciff funk 
fooh after he left it. At lafl: the king jojnbg the in- 
furgents, Csfar attacked and defeated him. Great 
numbers of the Egyptians were (lain, and the king 
was heard of no more. This gave Caciar opportonity 
to eftablifli Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, ooon aftcr» 
ihe had a fon by him, whom the Alexandrians called 

CflsfariQ. 

He then departed for Syria, and from thence 
marched into A(ia Minor, where he had intelligence 
that Domitius, whom he had left governor, was de* 
feated by Pharnaccs, fon of Mithndates, and forced 
to fly out of Pontus with the few troops he had left % 
and that Pharnaces, purfuing his advantage with grea£ 
ardour, had made himfelf mafter of Bitbynia and 
Cappadocia« and was attempting Armenia the Lds, 
having ftirred up all the kings and tetrarchs of Afia 
againft the Romans. Caefar immediately marched 
againft him with three legions, and defeated him in a' 
great battle near Zela, which deprived him (^ the 
kingdom of Pontus, as well as ruined his whole army. 
In the account he gave Amintius, one of his friends 
|n Rome, of the rapidity and difpatch with which he 
gained this vidory, he made ufe only of three words*f-, 
^* I came, I faw, I conquered.** Their having all the 
fame form and terminarion in the Roma^ language^ 
adds grace to their conciienefs. 

* His fir ft iatention was to gain the Admiral Galley ;*Imt 
finding it very liard preft, he made for the others. And it waa 
fortunate for him that he did, for his own galley foon went to. 
the bottom. "^ 

•f fV^Wf i/idif vici.^ 
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After this extraordinary fuccefs, he retarned to 
ttaly, and arrived at Rome, as the year of his fecond 
didatorlhip, an office that had never been annual be- 
fore, was on the point of expiring. He was declared 
tonful for the year enfuing. But it was a blot in his 
character that he did not puniih his troops, who, in a 
tumult, had killed Coiconius and Galba, men of Prae- 
torian dignhy, in any feverer manner, than by calling 
them citizens *, inftead of fellow-foldiers. Nay, he 
K^ve each of them a thoufand drachmas notwithftand- 
ing, and afligned them large portions of land in Italy. 
Other complaints againft him afofe from the thadnefs 
of Dolabella, the avarice of Amintius, the dranken- 
nefs of Antony, and the infolence of Cornificius-t*, 
who, having got pofleflion of Fompey's hopf^) pulled 
it down, and rebuilt it, becaufe he thought it not large 
enough for him. Thefe things were very difagreeable 
to the Romans. Cacfar knew it, and difapproved fuch 
behaviour, but was obliged, through political views, to 
make ufe of fuch minifters. 

Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharfalia, had 
elcaped ihto Africa, where they raifed a refpeAable 
amiy with the afliftance of king Juba. Casfar now re- 
folved to carry war into their quarters, and in order to 
it, iirft eroded over to Sicily, though it was about the 
time of the winter Iblftice^ To prevent his officers 
from entertaining any hopes of having the expedition 
delayed, he pitched his own tent almoft within the 
wa(h of the lea •, and a favourable wind fpringing up, 
he re-embarked with three thoufand foot and a fmall 

* But bjr tbis appellation they were cafliiered. It was the 
teuh legion which had mntinied atGapva» and afterwards marched 
with great iniblence to Rome. Caefkr readily gave them the dif* 
charge th^ demanded, which {o hambled them, that they begged 
to be tkkea wain into his fervice; and he did not admit ^ it 
without much teeming relndance, nor till after much intreaty. 

t It was Antiiny> liot Cornificius, who got the forfeiture of 
Pompe3r's hoafe ; as appears from the life of Antony, and Cice- 
ro's feeond Philippic. Therefor^, there is» probably, a tranfpe^ 
filion in this place^ owing to the careleilhe& « fome tranfcriber^ 
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body of horfc *. After. he had landed them fafely and 
privately on the African coaft» he fee fail again in qucft 
of the remaining part of his troops, whole number^ 
were more conuderable^ and for whom he was under 
great concern. He found them, however, on their way 
at iea, and conducted them all to his African camp. 

He was there informed, that the enemy bad great 
dependence on an ancient oracle, the purport of which 
was, ." That the race of Scipio would be always vidto- 
rious in Africa." And, as he happened to have in his 
army one of the family of Africanus, named Scipn) 
Sallution, though in other refpei^s a contempdble 
fellow, either in ridicule of Scipio, the enehiy^s general, 
X)r to turn the oracle on his fide, in all engagements he 
gave this Sallution the command, as if he had been 
really general. There were frequent occafions of this 
kind ; for he was often forced to fight for provifions^ 
having neither a fufHcicricy of bread for his men, nor 
of forage for his horfes. He was obliged to gji^pe hii 
horfes the very fea-wecd, only walhing out the fall;; 
and mixing a little grafs with it to mak« it go down. 
The thing that laid him under a neceffity of Having 
recourfe to this expedient, was the number of Numi* 
dian cavalry, who were extremely well mounted, 
and by fwift and fudden imprcQions commanded the 
whole coaft. . 

One day when Csefar's cavalry had nothing elfe to 
do, they diverted themfclves with an African who 
danced, and played upon the flute with great per- 
feftion. They bad left their horfes t<3 the care of boys^ 
and {ate attending to the entertainment with great 
delight, when the ehemy coming upon thetn at once^ 
kflled part, and entered the camp with Others^ who fled 
with great precipitation. Had not C^far himfclf, and 
Afinius Pollio come to their aCiftance, atid ftopt their 

• 

• He embarked fix legions, and two thoufand horfe ; but the 
number tnentioned by Plutarch was all that he landed with at 
firft; many of the (hipb having been ftparated by a ftoitn. 

flight. 
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liight, Ac war would have be^n gt aa cjid xWt Iwur. 
In another" engagement the eaejny hsid th^e adwaauge 
s^ain ; on which occaflon it w^s -(hat C^lgr tgck an 
cnfign, who was running away» by the neck, and 
making him face about, Sd, " Look on this fide fhr 
*' the enemy/* 

Scipio, flufhed with thefe fucccfefijl prelude^, vjas. 
tlefirous to come, to a decifive adlipn. Therefore^ 
leaving Afranius and Juba in their .refpcftive campsj, 
whrch were at no great diftance, he went in pejfon to tli^d 
<:amp above the lake, in the nqighbou;:hood qf Thap- 
fps^ to raile a fortification for a place of arms and ah, 
qcc^pnal retreat. While Scipjo was conftriuSing his 
iya]Is and ramparts, Caefar, with incredible difpatch^ 
made his way through a country almoft imprafticable. 
by reafon of its woods and difficult pa&s, and coming 
fuddcnly upon him attacked one part of his army in^ 
the .rear, another in the front, and put the whole to 
flight. Then making the beft ufe of his opportunity* 
and of the favour of fortune, with one tide of fuccefs 
he took the camp of Afranius, and deftroycd that 01 
the N.umidians ; Juba, their king, being glad to fave 
bimfdf by flight. Thus in a fmall part of one day he | 

ipade himfelf matter of three camps, and killed fifty ' 

thouftnd of the enemy, with the lofs only of fifty 

men. 

Such is the account fome give us of the action : 
Others fay, that as Casfar was drawing up his army, 
a^d giving his orders, he had an attack of his old dif- 
teniperj.and that upon its approach^ before it had 
overpowered and deprived him of his fenfts, as, he felt 
the firft agitations, bedirefted his people to. carry him 
to a neighbouring tower, where he lay in. quiet till the . 
fit was over. 

Many perfons of confular and prctorian dignity 
efi:aped out of the battle. Some of them, being after- 
wards taken, difpatched themfelves, and a number 
were put to death by Caefar. Having a .ftrong dcfire. 
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to uke Cato alive, the conqueror haftened to Ucica ^i 
which Cato had the charge of, and for that reafon wa^ 
not in the battle. But by the way he was inforoied 
that he had killed bimfelf, and his uneafinefs at the 
news was very vifible. As his officers were wondering 
what might be the caufe of that uneafinefs, he cried 
out, *' Cato, r envy thee thy death, fmce thou enviedft 
•• me the glorjr of giving thee thy life.** Neverthe- 
lefs, by the book which he wrdti againft Cato after 
his' death, it does not feem as if he had any intention^ 
of favour td hith before. For hdw can it be thought 
he would have fpared the living etiemy, when he 
poured fo much venom afterwards Upon his grave ^ 
Yet, from his cleniency to Cicefo, to Brutus, and 
others without number, who had bornfe arftis againft 
him, it is conjedured, that the book was not written 
tiut of a fpirit of rancour, but of political ambitioo j 
for it was dompofed on fuch an occafion. Cicero had 
written an encomium upon Cato, and he gave the 
Aame of Cato td the book. It was highly efteemed by 
many of the Romans, as diight be expediied, as weU 
from the fuperior eloquence of the author, as the dig- 
nity of the fubjeft. Csfar was piqued at the (uccefi 
of a work, which, in praifmg a man who had killed 
himfelf to avoid falling into his hands, he thought in- 
finuated fomething to th^ difadvantage of his charac- 
ter. He therefore wrote iA ahfwer to it, which he 
called Anticato^ and whith contain^ a variety of^ 
charges againft that great man. Both books have ftill 
their friends, as a regard td xht memory of Csefar or 
of Cato predominates. 

Caefar, after his return from Africa to Rome, Ipok^ 
in high terms of his vidory to the people. He told 

* Before Caefar left Utica, Ke gave orders for die rebuilding of 
Carthage, as he did, foon after his return to Italy, for the le^ 
building of Corinth ; fo that thefe two cities were deflroyed in 
the fame year, and in the fame year raifed out of their ruins, in 
which they had laid about a hundred years. Two ykin aftef^ 
diey vere both repeopled with Roman colonies* 
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tKem, he had fubdued a country fo extenfive, that it 
tvould bring yearly into the public (lores two hundred 
thoufand Attic * meafures of wheat, and three million 
of pounds of oil. After this, he led up his (everal tri- 
umphs, over Egypt, Pontus, and Africa f. In the 
title of the latter, mention was not made of ^cipio, 
but of Juba only. Juba, the fon of that prince, then 
very young, walked in the procelEon. It proved a 
happy captivity for him ; for of a barbarous and un- 
lettered Numidian, he became an hiiftorian worthy to 
be numbered among the mod learned of Greece. The 
triumph was followed by large donations to the fbl- 
diers, and feafts and public diverfions for the people. 
He entertained them at twenty-two thoufand tables, 
and prefented them with a numerous (how of gladia- 
tors and naval fights, in honour of his daughter Julia, 
^ho had been long dead. 

When thofe exhibitions were over J, an account was 
taken of the citizens, who, from three hundred and 

* Medimni. See the table of weights and meafai^s. 

f Plutarch either forgot to make mention of the triumph over 
Gaol, which was the moft coniiderable, or elfe toy KfAnxoy has dropt 
out of the text. 

t Ruauld takes notice of three great miftakes in this paiTagCtf 
The iirft is^ where it is faid that Caefar took tkcen/us of the people. 
Suetonius does not mention it, and Aaguftus himfelf, in the Mar- 
mora Ancyrana, fays, that in his fixth Confulate, that is» in the 
year of Rome 7 25 y he numbered the people, which had not been 
done for forty-two years before. The fecond is, that, before the 
civil wars broke out between Csefar and Pompey, the number of 
the people in Rome amounted to no more than three hundred and 
twenty thoufand ; for long before that it was much greater, and 
had continued upon the increafe. The laH is, where it is aflerted, 
that, in lefs than three years, thofe three hundred and twenty 
thoufand were reduced, by that war, to a hundred and fifty thou- 
land ; the falfity of which affertlon is evident from this, that a 
little while after, Csefar made a draught of eighty thoufand, to be 
fent to foreign colonies. But, what is ftill ftronger, eighteen years 
after, Auguftus took an account of the people, and found the 
number amount to four millions and iixty-three thoufand, as 
Suetonius afTurcs us. From a paffage in the fame Author (Life 
of Caefar, chap, iv.) thefe miftakes of Plutarch took their rife. 
Suetonius there fays, Ricenfum populi ntc mon nee Uco folituy Jed 
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twenty thoufand, were reduced to a hundred and fifty 
thoufand. So fatal a calamity was the civil war, and 
fnch a number of the people did it take ofF, to fay no- 
thing of the misfortunes it brought upon the reft of 
Italy, and all the provinces of the empire. 

This bufinefs dt)ne, he was elccled conful the fourth 
time ; and the firft thing he ur.dertook, was to march 
inco Spain againft the fens of Pompey, \i*ho, though 
young, 'nad affembled a numerous army, and (hewed 
a courage worthy the command they had undertaken. 
The great battle which put a period to that war, was 
fought under the walls of Munda, Caefar at 6rft faw 
his men fo hard prefl, ^and making fo feeble a nefift- 
ance, that he ran through the ranks, amidll the fwords 
and fpears, crying, " Are you not afhamed to deliver 
•' your general into the hands of boys ?*' The greac 
and vigorous eSbrts this reproach produced^ at laft 
made the enemy turn their backs, and there were more 
than thirty thoufand of them flain, whereas Caefar loft 
only a thoufand, but thofe were fomc of the bcft men 
he had. A^ he retired after the battle* he told his 
frPends, " He had often fought for vidory, but chat 
*' was the firft time he had fought for his life.** 

He won this battle on the. day of the UberaUa *, 
which was the fame day that Pompey the Gre^ 
trtarched out, four years before. The younger of 
Pompey*s fons made his efcape ; the other was taken 
by Didius, a few days after, who brought his head to 
Ca^far. 

<vlcaitm per dominos it[fularum egit : af^ue ex viginfi trecentifyue 
mi Hi bus accipientium frumentwm, e publico ^ ad centum quinquaginta 
retraxit. Suetonius fpeaks there of the citizens, who iharei in 
the public corn, whom he found to amount to three hundred and 
twenty thoufand, and, probably,, becaufe he perceived that diftti- 
bution anfwered in many only^the purpofcs of idlenefs, he re- 
duced the number to a hundred and twenty thoufand. Plutarch 
mi Hook recenfum for cenfum ; and this clTOr led him intotke other 
mi (lakes. • 

* The feventecnth of MarcL 

This 
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Th% wis the laft of his wars ; and his triumph on 
4tcount of it gave the Romans more pain than any 
bther ftep he had taken. He did not now mount the 
tar for having conquered foreign generals, or Barbarian 
kings, but fdr ruining the children, and deftroying the 
tacc of one of the greateft men Rome had ever produ- 
ced, though he ptoved at laft unfortunate. All the 
1)7orld condemned his triumphing in the calamities of 
his country, and rejoicing in things which nothing 
tould excuie, either before the gods or men, but ex- 
• ireme ncceflity. And it was the more obvious to . 
condemn it, becaufe, before this, he had never fent 
iny mefienger or letter to acquaint the public with any 
viftory he had gained in the civil wars, but was rather 
afhamed of fuch advantages. The Romans, howe- 
ver, bowing to his power, and fubmittingto the bridle, 
becaufe they faw no other refpite from inteftine wars 
and miferies, but the taking one man for their mader, 
created him Didlator for life. This was a complete ty« 
ratiny ; for to abfolute power they added perpetuity. 

Cicero was the firft who propofed that the fen^te 
diould confer great honours upon Csefar, but honours 
Within the meafure of humanity. Thofe who followed^ 
tbntended ^ith each other which fhould make him the 
mod extraordinary compliments, and by the abfurdity' 
and extravagance of their decrees, rendered him odious 
and infupportablc even to perfons of candour. His ene- 
hiies are fuppofed to have vied with his ilatcerers in 
thefe facrifices, that they might have the better pre- 
tence, and the more caufc, to lift up their hands 
againft him. This is probable' enough, becaufe in ^ 
other refpefts, after the civil wars were brought to an 
end, his conduct was irreproachable. It fecms as i^ . 
there was nothing unreafonable in their ordering a tem- 
ple to be built to Clemency, in -gratitude for the 
mercy they had experienced in Casfar. For he not; 
only pardoned mofl of thofe who had appeared againlt 
him in the field, but on feme of them he beftowed 
honours and preferments; on Brutus and Cafllus for 

C c 2 iqftance y 
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ihftance ; for they were both praetors.. The ftatues cf 
Pompey had been thrown down, but he did not fuses' 
them to lie in that pofture ; he erefted them agafm 
On which occafion Cicero faid, " That Caefar, by 
•* rearing Pompey's ftatues, had eftabliflied his own.** 

His friends prefled him to have a guard, and many 
offered to ferve in that capacity, but he would noc 
fuffer it. For, he faid, ** It was better to die once 
" ihtin "to live al watys in fear of death." He efteemed 
the afleAion of the people the moft hbnourable and 
the fafeft guard, and therefore endeavoured to gaia 
them by feafts and diftributions of corn, as he did the 
foldiers, by placing them in agreeable colonies. The 
mod noted places that he colonized, were Carthage 
and Corinth ; of which it rs remarkable, that as they 
were both talcen and demolifhed at the fame time, to 
tliey were at the faftie time rcftorcd. 

The nobility he gained by promiHng them con- 
fulates and prxtorlhips, or, if thofe were engaged, by 
giving them other places of honour and profit. To 
all he opened the profpefts of hope; for he was defi- 
rous to reign over a willing people. For this realbn he 
^as fo ftudious to oblige, that when Fabius Maximum 
died fuddenly towards the clofe of his confulfbip, he 
appointed Caninius * Rebilius conful for the day that 
remained. Numbers went to pay their refpeAs ta 
him, according to cuftom, and to condudt htm to 
the fenate-houfe ; on which occafion Cicero feid^ 
^^ Let us make hade and pay our compliment to the 
" conful, before his ofEce is expired.** 

C^far had fuch talents for ^reat attempts^ and {o 
vaft an ambition, that the many adions he had per- 
formed, by no means induced him to fit down and en- 
joy the glory he had acquired ; they rather whetted 
his appetite for other conquefts, produced new defigns 
equally great, together with equal cohBdence of fuc- 
cefs, and infpired him with a paflion for frefh renown^ 

* Macrobios calls him Rctilut. 

as 
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9S if he had exhaufted all the pleafures of the old*. 
This paflion was nothing but ajealoufy of himfelf, a 
conteft with himfelf (as eager as if it had been with 
another man) to tnake his future atchievements out* 
fliine the paft. In this fpirit he had formed a defigfi, 
and was making preparations for war againft the Par* 
thians. After be had fubdued them, he intended to 
f raverfe Hyrcania» and marching along by the Cafpian 
fe^ and Mount Caucafus, to enter Scythia ; to carry 
his conquering arms through the countries adjoining to 
Germany, and through Germany itfelf •, and then to 
return by Gaul to Rome ; thus fini(hing the circle of 
the Roman empire, as well as extending its bounds to 
the ocean on every fide. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he at- 
tempted to dig through the Hlhmus of Corinth, and 
committed the care of that work to Anienus *. He 
defigned alfo to convey the Tiber by a deep channel 
direAly from Rome to Circaei, and fo into the fea 
near Tarracina, for the convenience as well as fecurity 
of merchants who traded to Rome. Another public 
fpirited work that he meditated, was to drain all the 

* An«Mr nn wn «]poxMfi^»fUM«. The Latin and French tranila- 
tors join this with the fentence that follows, and* render it^ **^ He 
^ d^gned alfo to unite the Anio and ihe^Tiber^ and convey 
^' dxem by a deep chit^el dire£Uy IkonvIloiBa to Circaei, &c.'* 
9ttt againft that con^rodioQ thei;^ i^ this ilrong obje^lion, th^t 
the Anio falls into the Tiber above Rome. - In Greek, too, that 
^iver would be Afii#f, not A»MiMf. And if we admitted of that 
conftrodion, what could be made of AyiDw %w% tmto wfpx**p*^^**^u 
which, would literally bf 1 ha<ffia^ frevUtf/Ij fiud the Anio u tbst 

On the other hand, it may be alled^ed, that poflibly Plutarch 
might not know where the conflux of the Anio and the Tiber 
was, though, with refpedt to a man who had lived fome time at 
Rome, it is fcarce an admiffible fuppofition. And we muft ac- 
-^nowledge, that we have not any where elfe met with Anienus as 
a Roman name* 

Suetonius takes no notice of Caefar's intention to make this 
cut. 

C c 3 marfhei 
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jnarfhcs by • Nomcntum and Setia, by which ground 
enough would be gained from the water to employ 
many rhoufands of hands in tillage. He propoicd 
farther to raife banks on the fhore neareft Rome, to 
prevent the fea from breaking in upon the land; to 
clear the Oftian Ihore of its fecret and daogerous oh- 
ftruftions, and' to build harbours fit to receive the 
many vcflels that came in there. Thefc (hings were 
defigned, but did not take effed. 

He completed, however, the regulation of the ca-» 
lendar, and corredled the erroneous f computation of 
.time, agreeably to a plan which he had ingenioufiy 
contrived, and which proved of the greateft utility. 
For it was not only in ancient times that the Romaq 
tnqnthsfo ill agreed with the revolution of the year, 
that the feftivals and days of facrifice by little and 
little fdll back into (eafons quite oppofite to thole of 
their inftitution t but even in the time of Csefar, when 
the folar year was made ufe of, the generality lived in 
perfedb ignorance of the matter ; and the priefts, whq 
<were. the only perfons that knew any thing about it, 
ufed to add all at once, and when nobody expedbed it, 
ap intercalary month, called Mercedotiius^ of which 
Numa was the inventor. That remedy, however, 
proved, much too weak, and was far from operating 
cxtenfively enough, to correft the great mifcomputa- 
tions of timci as we have ohfcrved in that Prince'^ 
life. 

C^far having propofed the queftion to the moft able 
philofophers and mathematicians, publifhed, upon prin- 
ciples already verified; a new and more exadk regulation, 
which the Romans ftill go, by, and by that means are 

• It appears, from a paiTage in Suetonius, Vit. Capf. c. 41^ 
Siccare Tomptinas paluder^ as well as from another in Strabo, Ed. 
Par. 1. V. p.' 231. CD. tkat for nomentum we fhould here read 

t Through means of that erroneous comjputatiQn, the Roman 

calendar had gained near three months in the time of Csfar. 

' Before this, endeavours had been ufed to correft the irregularity, 

but it never could be done with exa£tnefs« See the Life of Noma. 

nearer 
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nearer the truth than other nations with refpeft to the 
difference between the fun*s revolution and that of the 
twelve months. Yet this ufeful invention furnifhed 
matter of ridicule to the envious, and to thofe who 
could but ill brook his power. For Cicero (if I miftake 
not) when fome one happened to fay, " Lyra will rife 
** to morrow/* anfwered, ** Undoubtedly j there is an 
*• edia for it :" As if the calendar was forced upon 
them, as well as other things. 

But the principal thing that excited the public ha-* 
tred, and at lad caufed his death, was his paflion for . 
the title of king. It was the firfl: thing that gave ^ 
oiFence to the multitude, and it afforded his inveterate' 
enemies a very plaufible plea, Thofe who wanted to 
procure him that honour, gave it out among the 
p)eopIe, that it appeared from the Sibylline books, 
^' The Romans could never conquer the Parthians, ex- 
*• cept they went to war under thecond^idl of a. king." 
And one day, when Ca^far returned from Alba to 
Rome, fome of his retainers ventured to falute him by 
that title. Obfcrving that the people were troubled at 
this Itrangc compliment, he put on an air of rcfcntment^ 
and faid, " He was not called king, but Caefar." 
Upon this, a deep filence enfued, and he paffed on in 
lio good humour. 

• Another time the fenate having decreed him fome 
extravagant honours, the confuls and praetors, attend* 
cd by the whole body of patricians, went to inform 
him of what they had done. When they came, he 
did not rife to receive them, but kept his feat, as if 
they had been perfons in a private ftation, and his an- 
fwer to their, addrefs, was, *' That there was more 
*• need to retrench his honour^, than to enlarge them.'" 
This haughtinefs gave pain not only to the fenate, but 
the people, who thought the contempt of that body 
reflefted difhonour upon the wjiole commonwealth 5^ 
for all who could decently withdraw^ wen: off greatly 
dej^cftcd.^ * 

C c 4 ^cr- 
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Perceiving the falfe ftcp be bad caken, be retired im« 
mediately to his own houfe ; and laying his neck bare, 
told his friends, ** He was ready for the firft hand 
*f that would ftrike.'* He then bethought himlelf of 
alleging his diftemper as an excufe \ and aflerted thac 
thofe who are under its influence, are apt to find their 
faculties fail them, when they fpeak ftanding ; a trem* 
bling and giddinefs coming upon them^ which bereaves 
them of their fenfes. This, however, was not really 
the cafe ; for it is faid, he was defirous to rife to the 
lenate ; but Cornelius Balbus, one of his friends, or 
rather flatterers, held him, and had fervility enough to 
lay, " Will you not remember that you are Caefar, 
*' and fuifer them to pay their court to you as their 
** fuperior?" 

Thefe difcontents were greatly increafed by the in- 
dignity with which he treated the tribunes of the peo- 
ple. In the Lupercaliay which, according to moft 
writers, is an ancient paftoral feaft, and which anfwera 
in many refpefts to the Lyc^ea amoogft the Arcadians, 
young men of noble families, and indeed many of the 
magiftrates, run about the ftreets naked, and, by 
way of diverfion, ftrike all they meet with leathern 
thongs with the hair upon them. Numbers of women 
of the firft quality put themfelves in their way, and 
prelent their hands for ftripes, (as fcholars do to a 
mailer) being perfuaded that the pregnant gain an eafy 
delivery by it, and that the barren are enabled to con- 
ceive. Caefar wore a triumphal robe that day, and 
jeated himfelf in a golden chair upon the rcftra^ to fee 
the ceremony. 

Antony ran among the reft, in compliance with the 
rules of > the feftival, for he was conful. When be 
came into the forums and the crowd had made way for 
him, he approached Csfar, and ofiered him a diadem 
wreathed with laurel. , Upon this, fome plaudits were 
heard, but very feeble, becaufe they proceeded only 
from perfons placed there on purpofe. C«far rcfufed 
it, and then the plaudits were loud and general. An- 
tony 
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tony prefented it once more, and few applauded his 
ofiidoufnefs; but when Cacfar rejefted it again, the 
applaufe again was general. Csefar, undeceived by 
this fecond trial, rofe up, and ordered the diadem to be 
confecrated in the capitol. 

A few days after, his (tatues were feen adorned 
with royal diadems ; and Flavius and Marullus, two 
of the tribunes, went ^nd tore them off. They alfo 
found out the perfons who fir ft Tainted Casfar king, 
3nd committed them to prifon« The people followed 
with chearful acclamations, and called them Brutufes^ 
becaufe Brutus was the man who expelled the kings, 
and put the government in the hands of the fenate and 
people. Caefar, highly incenfed at their behaviour, 
depofed the tribunes ; and by way of reprimand to 
them, as well as infult to the people, called them fe- 
veral times Brutes and Cumaans *• 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, . who, 
by the father's fide, was fuppofed to be a defcendant of 
that ancient Brutus, and whofe mother was of the iU 
luftrious houfe of the Servilii. He ^as alfo nephew 
and fbn-in-law to Cato. No man was more inclined 
than he to lift his hand againft monarchy, but he was 
with-held by the honours and favours he had received 
from Csefar, who had not only given him his life after 
the defeat of Pompey at Pharfalia, and pardoned 
many of his friends at his requeft, but continued to ho- 
nour him. with his confidence. That very year he had 

* One thing which Strabo mientions as an inftance of the 
ihipidity of the Cumaean^* namely, their not laying any duty 
upon merchandize imported into their harbour, feems to be a 
very equivocal proof ot it : for their leaving the port frtt^ might 
bring them traae^ and make them a llounfhing people. . Ano* 
ther thine which he mentions (thouj^h it is fcarce worth repeat* 
ing) is, that they had mortgaged their porticos, and, upon failure 
•fpavment of the money, were prohibited by their creditors front 
walking under them ; but at laft, when fome heavy rains came 
on, public notice was given by the creditors, that their debtors 
would be indulged that favour. Hence, he tells us, that faying* 
'< The Cumsans have not fen(e to get under fhelter when it 
^* rains, till they m^ put in mind of it by the cryer/' 

procured 
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procured him the mod honourable praetorfhip, and he 
had named him for the confulQiip four years after, ia 
preference to Caflius, who was his competitor. On 
which occafion Cafar is reported to have faid, "Cat 
** fius afllgns the ftronger rcalbns, but I cannot refiife 
•* Brutus.** 

Some impeached Brutus, after the confpiracy was 
formed *, but, inftead of liftening to them, he laid his 
hand on his body, and faid, *^ Brutus will wait for this 
•' fkin ;'* intimating, that, though the virtue of Brutus 
rendered him worthy of empire, he would not be 
guilty of any ingratitude or bafenefs to obtain it. 
Thofe, however, who were defirous of a change^ 
kept their eyes upon him only, or priocipally at leaft; 
and as they durft not fpeak out pUin* they put billets 
night after night in the tribunal and feat which he ufed 
as prretor, moftly in thefc terms, •* Thou flecpeft, 
^* Brutus," or, ** Thou art not Brutus." 

Caflius perceiving his friend's ambition a little fti- 
mulated by thefe papers^ began to ply him clofer than 
before, and fpur him on to the great enterprize ; for he 
had a particular enmity againft Caefar, for the reafbns. 
which we have mentioned in thelife of Brutus. Csefar, 
too, had fome fufpicion of him, and he even faid one 
day to his friends, " What think you of CafTius ? I 
** do hot like his pale looks," Another time, when 
Antony and Dolabella were accufed of fome defigns 
agairtft his peffon and government, he faid, ** I have 
*^ no apprehenfions from thofe fat and fleek men ; I 
** rather fear the pale and lean ones ^" meaning Caf- 
lius and Brutus. 

It feems, from this inftance, that fate is not fo fccret,^ 
as it is inevitable. For we are told, there were ftrong 
fi^^ns and prcfages of the death of Caefar. As to the 
liijrhts in the heavens, the ftrange noifes * heard in va- 
rious quarters by night, and the appearance of folicary 

* With fome of the manafcripts, we read KTtXlOTL rwc?*;^ «ibA-- 
><ciyti ^io^ept^kTHr. If the common reading, TTnoTZ, x. t. ^. be pre- 
ferred, the fenie will be, the jfecirts ftenfiximming About in the night. 

bifdi 
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ttrds. in the forums perhaps they deferve not our nof 
tice in fo great an event as this. But fome attentioii 
Ihould be given to Strabo the philofopher. Accord-^ 
ing to him, there were feen in thc^air men of fire ep- • 
countering each other ; fuch a f]anie appeared to ifluo 
from the hand of a foldier*s fcrvant, that all the fpec- 
tators thought it mufl be burnt, yet, when it was over, 
he found no harm 5 and one of the viftims -which 
Cjpfar offered, was fpund without a heart. The latter 
was certainly a moft alarming prodigy ; for, accordr 
ttig to the rules of nature, no creature can exifl: with* 
out a heart. What is ftill more extraordinary, many 
report, that a certain Ibothfayer forewarned him of a 
great danger which threatened him on the ides of 
March, and that when the day was come,, as he was 
going to the fenate-houfe, he called to the ibothfayer, 
^nd faid, lai;ghing, " The ides of March are come ;'* 
to which he anfwered, foftly, *^ Yes ; but they are not 
gone.'* 

The evening before, he fupped v^ith Marcus Lepi- 
^us, and Ggned, according to cuftom, a number of let- 
ters, as he fate at table. While he was fo employed, 
|herc arofc a queftion, " What kind of death was the 
•* beft ?'• and Caefar anfwering before them all j cried 
out, " a fudden one." The fame night, as he was in 
bed with his wife, the doors and windows of the room 
flew open at once. Difturbed both with the noife and 
the light, he obfervedi by moon-fliine, Calpurnia in a 
(leep fleep, uttering broken words and inarticulate 
groans. She dreamed that fhe was weeping over him, 
as {he held him, murdered, in her arms. Others fay, 
i(he dreamed that the * pinnacle was fallen, which, as 
Livy tells us, the fenate had ordered to be ereded upon 
Caefar*s hoqfe, by way of ornament anid diftinftion ; 
gnd that it was the fall of it which (he lamented and 
vept for. Be that a$ it may, next morning (he con* 

^ The pinnacle iva$ an ornament ufually placed npon the top 
of their temples, and was commonly adorned with vAme ftatoes 
of their gods, figures of vidory, or other fymboiical device. 

'. jurcd 
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jurcd Caefar not to go out that day, if he could pof^ 
fibly avoid it, but to adjourn the fenate ; and, if he 
paid no regard to her dreams, to have recourfe to ibnie 
other fpecics of divination, or to facrifices, for infbrma* 
tion as to his fate. This gave him fome fufpicion and 
^larm ; for he had never known before, in Caipumia^ 
any thing of the weaknefi or fuperftition of her feZp 
though (he was now fo much afiefted. 

He therefore offered a number of facrifices, and, ai 
the diviners found no aufpicious tokens in any of them,^ 
he fent Antony to difmifs the fenate. In the mean tinie,^ 
*Decius Brutus, furnamed Albinus, came in. He 
was a peribn in whom Caefar placed fuch confidence, 
that he had appointed him his iecond heir, yet was he 
engaged in the confpiracy with the other Brutus and 
Cafiius. This man, fearing that if Csefar adjourned 
the fenate to another day the a6air might be difcovered, 
laughed at the diviners, and told Csefar he would be 
highly to blame, if, by fuch a (light, he gave the 
fenate an occafion of complaint againft him. *^ For 
they were met," he fakl, ** at his fummons, and 
came prepared with one voice to honour him with 
the title of king in the provinces, and to grant that 
*^ he (hould wear the diadem both by land and iea 
*' every where out of Italy. But if any one go and 
" tell ,them, now they have taken their places, they- 
^^ mud go home ag^in, and return when Calpurnia 
^^ happens to have better dreams, what room will your 
*' enemies have to launch out againft you ? Or who 
*' will hear your friends, when they attempt to fhew, 
^^ that this is not an open iervitude on the one hand,^ 
** and tyranny on the other ?— If you are abfolutely 
^' perfuaded that this is an unlucky day, it is certainly 
•' better to go yourfclf, and ttll them you have ftrohg 
*' reafons for putting oflF bufinefs till another time/*' 
So faying, he took Csefar by the hand, and led him 
out. 

* Plutarch finding a D prefixed to Brutus, took it for Decitui 
bat liis name was Decimus Brutus^ See Appian and Suetonius. 

He 
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He was not gone far from the door» when a . flave, 
Nivho belonged to fome other perfon, attempted to get 
tip to fpeak to him, but finding it impoffible, by rea* 
<fbh of the crowd that was about him, he made his 
vray into the houfe, and putting himfelf into the hands 
of Calpumia, defired her to keep him fafe till Cxfar's 
return, becaufe he had matters of great importance to 
communicate. ^ 

Artemidorus the Cnidian, who, by teaching the 
Greek eloquence, became acquainted with fome of Bru- 
tus's friends, and had got intelligence of mod of the 
itranfaftions, approached Casfar with a paper, explain^ 
Ing what he had to difcoven Oblenring that he gave 
the papers, as faft as he received them, to his officers, 
Ke got up as clofe as poifible, and faid, '^ Caefar, read 
this to yourfelf and quickly ; for it contains matters 
of great coniequence, and of the lafi: concern to 
you/* He took it, and attempted ieveral times to 
read it, but was always prevented by one application 
cr other. He therefore kept that paper, and that only 
in bis hand, when he enter^ the houfe. Some fay, ic 
was delivered to him by another man, Artemidorus be- 
ing kept from approaching him all' the way by^he 
-crowd. 

Thefe things might, indeed, fail out by chance ; 
but as in the place where the fen ate was that day af- 
iembled, and which proved the fcene of that tragedy, 
there was a ftatue of Pompey, and it was an edifice 
which Pompey had confecrated for an ornament to his 
theatre, nothing can ^ be clearer than that fome deitjr 
conducted the whole bufinefs, and directed the execu* 
tion of it to that very fpot. Even Caflius himfelf, 
though inclined to the doftrines of Epicurus, turned 
hii eye to the ftatue of Pompey, and fecretly invoked 
his aid, before the great attempt. The arduous occa«> 
fion, it feems, over-ruled his former fentiments, and 
laid him open to all the influence of enthufiafm. An- 
tony, who was a faithful friend to Csfar, and a man 
of great ilrength^ was held in difcoprfe without by 

Brutu^ 
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^ Brutus Albinus, who had contrived a long ftoiy it) 
detain him. 

When Csefar entered the houfe^ the ienate roie to 
do him honour. Some of Brutus*s accon)plices camd 
up behind his chair^ and others before it, pretending 
to intercede, along with f Metillius Cithbcr, .for the 
recall of his brother from exile. They continued 
their inftances till he caitie to his feat. When be was 
feated, he gave therti a pofitive denial ; and as tbejr 
continued their importunities with ah air of compaU 
fion^ he grew attgry. ;|: Cimber then with both hands 
pulled his gown oflf his neck, which was the fignat 
for the attack. Ca(ca gave him the fird: blow. It 
was i» ftfoke upon the neck with his fword, but the 
wound was not dahgerbus ; for in the beginning of id 
tremendous ah enterprize he was probably itl ibme diC* 
order. Cselar therefore turned upon him,, and laid 
hold of his fword. At the fame time they both cried 
out, the one in Latin, ** Villain ( Cafca ! what doft 
** thou' mean ?*' and the other in Greek, to his hrd^ 
thcr, ** Brother, help ! *' 

After fuch a beginnings thofe who knew nothing 
of the cohfpiracy, were (eized wich confternation and 
horfor, infomuch that they dutft neither fly, nor aflift, 
nor even utter a word. All the confpinitors now 
drew their fwords, and furrounded hihn in fuch t 
tnanner, that, whatever way he turned, he faw tiothing 
but fteel gleaming in his face, and met nothiilg but 
wouiids. Like fooie favage bead attacked by the 
hunters, he found every hand lifted againft him, for 
they had all agreed to have a (hare in the facriflce and 

• By Galas I'rebonias. So Plutarch fays, in the Life of Broi 
tus ; Appian fays the fame ; atvd Ciceto too^ in his fecond Phi-^ 

Uppic. 

t MeiiHius is plainly a corruption. Suetonius' calls him Cmv- 
her TuUiui* In Appian he is hamed Atilius Gimher^ and there is 
a medal which bears that name \ but th)Eit medal is believed to be 
fpurious. Some call him Metellus Cimber; and others fugpofc 
we Ihouid read M. I'ullius Cimber. 

X Here in the original it is Metillius again, 

a tafle 
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A taftc of his blood. Therefore Brutus himfelf gave 
him a ftroke in the groin. Some fay, he oppofed the* 
reft, and continued ftruggling and crying out, till he 
perceived the fword of Brutus ; then he drew his robe 
over his face, and yielded to his fate. Either by ac- 
cident, or pu(hed thither by the confpirators, he ex- 
pired on the pedeftal of Pompcy's ftatue, and dyed it^ 
with his blood ; fo that Pompey fccmcd to prefide over 
the work of vengeance, to tread his enemy under his- 
feet, and to enjoy his agonies. Thofe agonies were 
great, for he received no lefs than three and twenty 
wounds. And many of the confpirators wounded each 
other, as they were aiming their blows at him, 

Caelar thus difpatchcd, Brutus advanced to fpeak to 
the fenate, and to affign his reafons for what he had 
tione, but they could not bear to hear him ; they fled 
out of the houfe, and filled the people with inexprefli- 
fole horror and difmay. Some ihut up their houfes ( 
others left their (hops and counters. All were in mo- 
tion : One was running to fee the fpcdacle ; another 
running back. Antony and Lepidus, C^far's princi*- 
pal friends, withdrew, and hid themfelves in other 
people's houfes. Meantime Brutus and his confede* 
rates, yet warm from the flaughter, marched in a 
body, with their bloody fwords in their hands, from 
the fenate-houfe to the capitol, not like men that fled, 
but with an air of gaiety and confidence, calling the* 
people to liberty, and (lopping to talk with every man 
of confequence whom they met. There were fomc 
who even joined them, and mingled with their train \ 
defirous of appearing to have had a (hare In the 
action, and toping for one in the glory. Of this 
number were Caius Octavius and Lcntulus Spincher, 
who afterwards paid dear for their vanity ; being put 
to death by Antony and young Cjefar, So that they 
gained not ev.eh the honour for which they loft their 
Jives ; for nobody believed that they had any part in 
the enterprize ; and they were punifhedj not for the 
deed^ but for the will. 

Next 
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Next day, Brutus, and the reft of the confpirators 
cune down from the capltol, and addrefled the peo^ 
pie, who attended to their difcourfe, without exprel^ 
iing either diflike or approbation of what was done» 
But by their filence it appeared that they pitied Cacfar, 
at the fame time that they revered Brutus. The le- 
nate palled a general amnefty, and, to reconcile all 
parties, they decreed Caefar divine honours, and con- 
firmed all the a6ls of his diftatorfhip i while on Bru- 
tus and his friends they bellowed governments, and 
fuch honours as were fuitable: So that it was ge- 
nerally imagined the commonwealth was firmly efta- 
Uilhed again, and all brought into the beft order. 

But when, upon the opening of Csefar's will, it 
was found that he had left every Roman citizen a 
conHderable l^acy, and they beheld the body, as 
it was carried through the forum^ all mangled with 
wounds, the multitude could no longer be kqit 

' within bounds. They ftopt the proceflion, and tear- 
ing up the benches, with the doors and tables, heaped 
them into a pile, and burnt the corpfe there. Then 
fnatching flaming brands from the pile, Ibme ran to 
burn the houies of the aiTafiins, while others ranged 
the city, to find the confpirators themfelves, and xszx 
them in pieces ; but they had taken fuch care to fe- 
curc themfelves, that they could not meet with one of 
them. 

One Cinna, a friend of Casfar's, had a ftrange 
dream the preceding night. He dreamed (as they tell 
us) that Caefar invited him to fupper, and, upon his 
refufal to go, caught him by the hand, and drew him 
after him, in fpite of all the refiftance he could make. 
Hearing, however, tha| the body of Carfar was to be 
burnt in the forums he went to aflift in doing him the - 
lad honours, though he had a fever upon him, the 

.confcqucnce of his uneafincfs about his dream. On 
his coming up, one of the populace afked, ** Who^ 
•* that was ?** and having learned his name, toFd it his 
next neighbour. A rq^ort immediately fprcad through 

the 
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|he whole company^ that it was one of Ca^far's mur- 
derers i and, indeed, one of the confpirators was named 
*Cinna. The multitude taking this for the man, fell 
upon him, and core him to pieces upon the fpoc. 
Brutus and Caffius were fo terrified at this rage of the 
populace, that, a few days after, they left the city. 
An account of their fubfequent anions, fufierings, and 
death, may be found in the life of Brutus. 

Caefar died at the age of fifty-fix, and did not fur- 
vive Pompey above four years. His objeft was fove- 
reign power and authority, which he purfued through 
innumerable dangers, and by prodi^ous efforts he gained 
i( at laft. But he reaped no other fruits from it than 
an empty and an invidious title. It is true, the divine 
f)ower which condud:ed hicn through life, attended 
him after his death as his avenger, purfued and hunted 
out the aflfafljns over (ea and land, and reftcd not till 
there was not a man left, either of thofe who dipt their 
hands in his blood, or of thofe who gave their fandlion 
to the deed. 

The moft remarkable of natural events relative 
to this affair, was, that Caffius, after he had loft 
the battle of Philippi, killed himfelf with the fame 
dagger which he had made ufe of againft Csfar ; and 
the moft fignal phasnomenon in the heavens, was that 
of a great comet *, which (hone very bright for feven 
nights after Casfar's death, and then difappeared.* To 
which we may add the fading of the fun's luftre ; for 
his orb looked pale all that year ; he rofe not with a 
fparkling radiance, nor had the heat he afforded its 
ufual ftrength. The air, of courfe, was dark and 
heavy, for want of that vigorous heat which clears and 

• " A comet made its appearance in the north, while we were 
** celebrating the games in honour of Csefar, and ihone bright 
** for feven days. It arofe about the eleventh hour of the day, 
•* and was fcen by all nations. It was commonly believed to be 
" a fign that the foul of Caifar was admitted among the gbds ; 
'* for which reafon we added a ftar to xhe head of his ftatue con- 
" fecrated foon after in the Forums 

Fragm. Aug. C^issrap. Plin. 1. ii. C..25. 

Vol. IV. D d rarefies 
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rarefies it ; and the fruits were fo crude and uncen*^ 
co£bed, chat they pined away and decayed^ through the 
chillnefs of the atmofphere. 

We have a proof dill more ftriking, that the 
afTaOination of Csfar was difpleafing to the gods, in 
the phantom that appeared to Brutus. The dory of 
it is this: Brutus was on the point of tranfporting 
his army from Abydos to the oppofite continent ; and 
the night before he lay in his tent, awake, according 
to cuftom, and in deep thought about what might be 
the event of the war ; for it was natural to him to 
watch great part of the night, and no general ever 
required fo little flecp. With all his fenfcs about him, 
he heard a noife at the door of his tent, and looking 
towards the light, which was now burnt very low, he 
faw a terrible appearance in the human form, but of 
prodigious (lature, and the mod hideous afpeft. At 
fird he was druck with adonifhment ; but when he 
law it neither did nor fpoke any thing to him, but 
dood in filence by his bed, he afked it, ** who it 
*• was?" The fpeftre anfwcred, " I am thy evil 
** genius, Brutus ; thou dialt fee me at Philippi/* 
Brutus anfwcred boldly, *' Til- meet thee there ;** 
and the fpedre immediately vanjlhed. 

Some time after, he engaged Antony and OSlavius 
Csefar at Philippi, and the fird day was vidorious^ 
carrying all before him where he fought in perfbn, 
and even pillaging Caefar*s camp. The night be- 
fore he was to fight the feccnd battle, the famt 
fpcflre appeared to him again, but fpoke not a word. 
Brutus, however, underdood that his lad hour^ was 
near, and courted danger with all the violence of de- 
l^iair. Yet he did -not fall in the aftion ; but feeing 
all loft, he retired to the top of a rock, where he pre* 
fcntcd his Priked fword to his bread, and a friend, as 
they cell us, afTiliing the thrud, he died upon the fpot \ 

* Whatever Plutarch's motive may have been, it is certain th^ 
he hni given us a very iaadeqnate and imperfect idea of the cha- 
racter of Cafar. I'hc life he has written is a confaf^J jumble of 
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la&s fiiatched from different hiilorians^ without order, confillcncy^ 
regularityy or accuracy. He has left us none of thofe finer an^ 
aunnter traits, which, as he elfewhere jaftly obferves, dlf^in- 
miih and charaAerife the man more than his moft popular and 
iplendid operatioas. He has written the life of Csefar like a 
-nan nnder reftraint ; has flcimmed over his a^ons, and (hewn a 
manifeft (atisfafkion when he could draw the attention of the 
leader to other characters and circumftances, however infignifi- 
cant, or how ofteii foever repeated by himfelf^ in the narrative 
cf other lives. Yet from the little lipht he has afforded us^ 
and from the better accounts of other Aiftorians, we may eafily 
difcover, that Csfar was a man of great and diHingoiihed virtues. 
Had he been as able in his political as he was in his military ca* 
pacity, had he been capable of hiding, or even of manaein^ 
that opennefs of mind, which was the connate attendant of his 
liberality and ambition, the laff prevailing paffion would not 
have blinded him fo.far, as to pot 6) early a period to his race of 
glory. 
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